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HUNGARY’S AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


1F ANY nation of central Europe can 
rightly complain of having suffered far 
beyond its deserts as a result of the 
readjustment of boundaries following the 
rs World War, Hungary is unquestionably 
in a spe to make such a complaint. The part 
played by the Hungarians in the war was at no time 
altogether voluntary; they were drawn in by the alli- 
ance between the Dual Monarchy and the German 
Empire, and the whole history of the Austro-Hungarian 
union is a proof of the unwillingness with which the 
larger but less cohesive country followed the leader- 
ship of Vienna. If, throughout the war, Austria was 
bullied by the military authorities at Berlin, Hungary 
was equally bullied from Vienna; its men fought and 
were killed, stemming the recurrent tides of Russian 
invasion in Galicia, and again following the German 
leadership in the campaign which overran prostrate 
Serbia, but there is little to indicate that Hungary’s 
heart was ever in the struggle. 

Unfortunately, two things made Hungary a pre- 
destined victim when the time came to readjust national 
frontiers after the war. Its old boundaries had no 
racial significance, and its lands were of enormous value 
to its neighbors. Its northern provinces were Czech; 
its southern were Serb-Croat-Slovene; its eastern third, 
consisting of the half-detached Transylvania, belonged 
racially with the Roumanians. Consequently, when the 
map of central Europe was drawn anew, Hungary was 
partitioned almost as ruthlessly as Poland had been 
divided a century and a half earlier. Its area of 
125,608 square miles was reduced to 35,654; its popula- 
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tion, from 25,000,000, was cut to 7,840,832, as indicated 
by the census of 1921. 

A map of central Europe showing both the new and 
the old boundaries indicates clearly what happened in 
this partition of Hungary. Before the war the country 
had an area about equal to the combined areas of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; its present boundaries make 
it considerably smaller than any one of the three states 
mentioned. The reduction of Hungary’s territory has 
taken place on all sides except the west. On the north 
its boundary used to be the mountain barrier of the 
Carpathians, but the creation of Czecho-Slovakia took 
off a huge slice north of Budapest, including the upper 
valleys of most of the rivers which, flowing south from 
the Carpathians, drained and watered the great Hun- 
garian plain and entered the Danube before it passed 
the Transylvanian Alps. 

On the east the older Hungary included Transyl- 
vania, a region quite distinct from Hungary proper 
both geographically and racially. In the partition 
after the war, Transylvania was handed over to Rou- 
mania, and along with it an immensely valuable farming 
section of southern Hungary, lying between the lower 
Theiss and the Maros rivers. Finally, the entire south- 
ern and southwestern part of Hungary, including great 
stretches of the Theiss and Danube valleys, went to 
the newly established Jugo-Slavia. 

What this has meant to Hungary’s agriculture is 
clearly indicated by the acreage figures. In 1912, for 
example, Hungary had 9,428,635 acres of land under 


wheat; since the war the largest area, reached in 1921, 
has been 2,888,000 acres. The corn acreage has been 
reduced from 7,171,000 to 2,167,000; that of oats from 
2,931,000 to 885,000. The reduction in the barley acre- 
age of Hungary has been from 2,926,000 to 1,266,000, 
while the rye acreage has been cut down from 2,980,000 
to 1,475,000. 

The most significant feature of this loss of agricul- 
tural territory has been the curtailment of Hungary’s 
wheat acreage. The grain area as a whole is now about 
35 per cent of what it was in pre-war days, but the 
wheat area is less than 30 per cent of its former self. 
In other words, 70 per cent of the chief source of 
Hungary’s former national wealth has been cut off by 
the treaties which settled the details of the partition. 
Corn, which formerly ranked a close second to wheat in 
both acreage and yield, has shared a like fate; more 
than seven tenths of Hungary’s best corn lands now 
belong to other nations. 

Despite vigorous efforts to raise the largest possible 
crops on the available acreage, the production of grain 
has shown a reduction closely comparable to that of the 
area available for its growth. Before the war, Hun- 
gary’s wheat crops ran close to 190,000,000 bus annu- 
ally; since the war they have ranged from 39,000,000 
up to 61,000,000. It is significant of the work being 
done by the authorities that, in spite of a very slight 
increase in acreage, the Hungarian wheat crop has made 
steady gains year by year. In 1920 it amounted to 
only 39,000,000 bus; in 1921 it was 53,000,000, and in 
1922 it was 55,000,000. Recent reports indicate a wheat 
crop this summer in Hungary of 61,000,000 bus, an 
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average yield of more than 20 bus to the ee - 
acre. 
Of the other grain crops, rye alone 

shows a similar steady improvement. The 

barley and oats crops have remained 
close to the 1920 level; corn production 
has actually diminished. Whereas Hun- 
gary before the war produced annually 
between 160,000,000 and 200,000,000 bus 






































































































of corn, its crop in 1922 amounted to only 
32,500,000 bus. The rye crop is now about At 
one half of what it used to be, barley ill-in 
one third and oats not much more than Grea 
one quarter. was 
Not only has Hungary suffered terribly Mone 
from the loss of two thirds of its best durin 
grain growing territory, but it is hit hard : tiona 
by the present lack of foreign buyers for { Briti: 
its grain surplus. In pre-war days Hun- taxes 
garian grain, and above all wheat, and Fv 
wheat flour, went in huge volume to Aus- most 
tria, Germany and the Balkan states, and tn 
in lesser amounts further afield, to Eng- soure 
land and western Europe generally. Now and i 
most of Hungary’s immediate neighbors settle 
are able to grow more wheat than they Unite 
can themselves consume, doing it on land wis f 
which once belonged to Hungary. Aus- he cal 
tria still takes as much Hungarian wheat SONS, 
and flour as it can pay for, but the buy- e. 
ing power of both Austria and Germany Ne: 
is very limited. Transportation is suffi- — _ ee as arinis 
ciently dislocated so that it is difficult to # finance 
move Hungarian grain out of the coun- anitisi 
try; of late the United Kingdom has the wi 
bought practically no Hungarian wheat make 
or flour. As a result, the total net ex- proph 
ports of wheat from Hungary in 1922, s 6oany f 
including flour in terms of wheat, amount- : ruptey 
ed to only 5,916,000 bus, or about what Suc 
the United States ships abroad in a nor- as eve 
mally busy week. From Aug. 1, 1922, to people 
April 30, 1923, a period of nine months, with 
Hungary’s wheat and flour exports a task b 
amounted to only 3,171,000 bus, less than whinit 
half of the figure for the corresponding ¥ eurnes 
period a year earlier. P ful fir 
So far as the individual Hungarian — and te 
farmer is concerned, reports indicate that % Whi 
his farming methods have been relatively ¥ was bi 
little affected by the war. It is, indeed, 74 > prime 
probable that the great Hungarian plain ¢ 24, at 
is today producing about as much grain House 
as it did in pre-war days; the great gif- Secret 
ference is that now the yield is divided ored g 
among four nations. Hungary proper Mnating Gants: Coots the SUNG) as SEE, Se many 
was not subjected to the horrors of in- the ex’ 
vasion; the bulwark of the Carpathians } ments 
repeatedly stopped the Russian advance, : Mr. 
although half a dozen times it seemed on govern 
the point of being pierced. Galicia, now duced 
incorporated in Czecho-Slovakia, bore cent 
the chief burden of the Russian assaults; the wa 
the brief and disastrous attempt of Rou- work ¢ 
mania to invade enemy territory got only greatly 
a little way into Transylvania. other 
Thus immune from the actual horrors caused 
of invasion, Hungary did not at the close The | 
of the war face the problem of actually ain hav 
reclaiming wasted land; furthermore, de- to at 
spite the enormous drain on the country’s foreigr 
manpower for military purposes, agricul- been ps 
ture had gone on nearly if not quite un- 000,000 
checked. Most of the soldiers who fought to Can 
in the Hungarian armies were peasants, the nat 
and those who survived went back to their of inte 
farms. Recent visitors to Hungary, fa- debt hi 
1 , naa At the 
miliar with conditions there a decade ago, debt of 
report remarkably little change. whansies 
This is partly because the Hungarian most ec 
peasant in pre-war days was probably as balance 
badly off as any agricultural worker in This 
Europe. Costly leases from the owners has bee 
of large estates, heavy taxes, low prices of Brit 
and a thoroughly poor system of grain econom 
marketing combined to hold him down. taxatior 
(Continued on page 686.) A Tread Mill for Grinding Grain at Balatonfojkar, Hungary te ” 
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WHAT BRITAIN HAS DONE 


At the close of the war a great many 
ill-informed Americans had the idea that 
Great Britain, if not actually bankrupt, 
was in very desperate financial straits. 
Money had been spent with a lavish hand 
during the four preceding years, the na- 
tional debt was of staggering proportions, 
British export trade was demoralized and 
taxes were unbelievably high. 

Fven those Americans who had the ut- 
most confidence in the recuperative pow- 
ers of Great Britain feared that her re- 
sources had been stretched to the limit, 
and it will be remembered that, when the 
settlement of the British debt to the 
United States was under discussion, it 
wes frequently maintained that it should 
be canceled, not only for sentimental rea- 
suns, but because payment was impos- 

Nearly five years have passed since the 
aruistice was signed, and the present 
financial condition of Great Britain is an 
aniusing and gratifying commentary on 
the understanding of Britain’s ability to 
make headway shown by those Amerfcan 
prophets of evil who were unable to see 
any future except one of national bank- 
ruptey and repudiation. 

Such a conclusion was never considered 
as even remotely possible by the British 
people. With characteristic courage and 
with a full realization of the gigantic 
task before them, they wasted no time in 
whining over their lot, but resolutely and 
earnestly set to work to repair the fear- 
ful financial ravages caused by the war, 
and to put their house in order. 

What has been already accomplished 
was briefly set forth by Mr. Baldwin, the 
prime minister, in a speech made on July 
24, at a dinner given at the Mansion 
House where, by the way, Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was an hon- 
ored guest. This summary will astonish 
many Americans who have not realized 
the extent of Britain’s financial achieve- 
ments since the war. 

Mr. Baldwin stated that the staff in 
government offices has been so greatly re- 
duced that there are now only ten per 
cent more officials at work than before 
the war. This notwithstanding that the 
work of public administration has been 
greatly increased, owing to pensions and 
other services introduced during and 
caused by the war. 

The annual expenditures of Great Brit- 
ain have been reduced from £2,000,000,000 
to a trifle over £800,000,000. All the 
foreign debt, except that to America, has 
been paid off ; £20,000,000 to Japan, £25,- 
000,000 to South America and £25,000,000 
to Canada. Although nearly one half of 
the national income goes to the payment 
of interest charges, in three years the 
debt has been reduced by £450,000,000. 
At the time of the armistice the floating 
debt of Great Britain was £1,500,000,000 
whereas it is now only £800,000,000, al- 
most cut in half. The budget has been 
balanced and a sinking fund established. 

This has been a difficult task, but it 
has been performed, and the high credit 
of Britain has been maintained by rigid 
economy and the self-denial shown in 
taxation. The real economic trouble at 
the present moment is that none of the 
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other belligerent nations have yet fol- 
lowed Britain’s example. 

In speaking of the funding of the 
American debt, Mr. Baldwin looked back 
with pride and pleasure to his association 
with Mr. Mellon in that transaction. He 
humorously remarked that their success 
was due to the fact that neitner the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, nor he, nor 
Mr. Mellon had ever, at any stage of their 
lives, been members of the legal profes- 
sion, and that all three of them were busi- 
ness men rather than politicians or states- 
men. 

In commenting on this remark, the 
London Spectator says: “That, of course, 
means that none of them wanted to make 
the debt settlement the [ast transaction 
between them, that all of them realized 
that ‘beggar-my-neighbor’ is the poorest 
of games, and that, though men naturally 
want to be paid, they know that it is no 
good to ask for the pound of flesh. Re- 
member that, if America had asked for 
all that was nominated in the bond, the 
burden placed on us would be nearly 
double what it now actually is.” 


NOT SO BAD 


In the midst of all the clamor regard- 
ing what is or is not to be done with the 
country’s wheat surplus, it is gratifying 
to observe that, so far as statistics can 
be relied on, the people of the United 
States are actually increasing their con- 
sumption of wheat products at a very 
commendable rate. They are doing this, 
not because they are being implored to 
eat more wheat, but because a definite 
reaction has set in from the days of en- 
forced economy in wheat products, and 
the value of bread as the best and cheap- 
est food is being more and more clearly 
recognized by all classes. 

A. L. Russell, of New York, formerly 
statistician for the United States Grain 
Corporation, has just prepared an esti- 
mate covering the apparent consumption 
of wheat flour in the United States dur- 
ing the crop year from July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1923. Such figures, in the nature 
of things, cannot be altogether accurate, 
but Mr. Russell is peculiarly well 
equipped to make estimates of this kind, 
and as The Northwestern Miller has itself 
had something of a hand in their com- 
pilation, it is in a position to indorse 
them as approximately correct. 

Mr. Russell puts the per capita flour 
consumption for 1922-23 at two hundred 
and two and seven-tenths pounds, a gain 
of nearly nine pounds over 1921-22, and 
of thirty-one pounds over his estimate 
for 1920-21. The figure for that year, 
however, is almost certainly too low, 
owing to the enormous supplies of flour 
carried over from the preceding period, 
which Mr. Russell has underestimated, 
and also to a considerable amount of 
sheer waste resulting from overproduc- 
tion in 1919-20. Using two-year averages 
in order to offset some of the uncertainty 
regarding stocks of flour carried over 
from year to year, Mr. Russell’s figures 
work out thus: 1917-18 and 1918-19, av- 
erage per capita wheat flour consump- 
tion one hundred and seventy-seven and 
three-tenths pounds; 1919-20 and 1920-21, 
one hundred and eighty-four and seven- 







tenths pounds; 1921-22 and 1922-23, one 
hundred and ninety-eight and _ three- 
tenths pounds. 

The practically steady increase is far 
more significant than the actual quantities 
involved. The United States still lags far 
behind most other civilized nations in its 
per capita consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts; the important point is that now it 
appears to be in this respect demonstrably 
on the upgrade. In six years, even throw- 
ing out the extreme figures and using the 
two-year avérages, it has increased its per 
capita wheat flour consumption by eleven 
pounds, or approximately six per cent; a 
proportionate increase of one per cent a 
year, if carried through the next decade, 
would mean that in 1932-33 the average 
flour consumption would amount to about 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds for 
each man, woman and child in the nation. 

Furthermore, the population itself in- 
creases at the rate of something like a 
million and a half every year. At pres- 
ent one hundred and eleven million peo- 
ple use about one hundred and fourteen 
million barrels of flour in a year; a decade 
hence, if the ratios of increase in the 
population and in the per capita flour 
consumption hold good, one hundred and 
twenty-six million people will require one 
hundred and forty-four million barrels 
of flour for a year’s food supply. 

Such figures as these may seem like 
cold comfort for the miller who is won- 
dering how he is to get through the pres- 
ent crop year on the basis of intense 
competition and ruinously low prices, but 
none the less they supply the real basis 
on which hope for the future must be 
founded. The milling industry has not 
been built for a day, nor is its activity 
predicated on meeting a temporary and 
swiftly passing demand. The miller who 
is most prosperous today is reaping the 
rewards of good work done by himself or 
his predecessors ten, fifteen and twenty- 
five years ago. In like manner the mill- 
ing industry is now laying the founda- 
tions for its prosperity a score of years 
hence, and its greatest strength lies in its 
permanence. 

The miller cannot control or even in- 
fluence materially the price of wheat, and 
so he can regulate the price of flour only 
through economy of operation and a wise 
selling policy. The future success of his 
business, therefore, depends in large 
measure on the actual demand for flour. 
It may be taken for granted that the 
tendency of the nation’s wheat supply for 
the next few years will be downward 
rather than upward, and will so continue 
until the pressure of increased domestic 
demand forces wheat prices to a materi- 
ally higher level. It may also be taken 
for granted that there will not, at least 
for the present, be any marked increase 
in the country’s total flour milling ca- 
pacity; new construction is likely to be 
fully offset by mills destroyed, converted 
to other uses or left idle. In other words, 
increased flour consumption means a defi- 
nite change in the relation between supply 
and demand, a change which is all in the 
miller’s favor. 

Those millers who conduct their busi- 
ness from day to day with little thought 
of the morrow may feel that general 
tendencies in flour consumption do not 
greatly concern them. Most millers, how- 
ever, have enough vision to look beyond 
the immediate present. Already the sons 
and the grandsons of the pioneer flour 
millers are carrying on the enterprises 
established by older generations; there 
are active mills older than the men who 
own and operate them. The years, pass 
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by, but still bread is the staff of life, and 
still the flour for the people’s food is 
ground day by day in. the mills. It will 
be the same ten years hence, and twenty, 
and fifty, and the solidity of the milling 
industry lies quite as much in its assured 
future as in its successful past. 

The miller who, noting the upward 
tendency in flour consumption, does what- 
ever he can to help it along, may not see 
the results of his efforts in this year’s 
business, or in next year’s. If, however, 
in 1932-33 the people of the United States 
are consuming thirty million barrels of 
flour more than they are today, it will 
mean a profitable rate of operation for 
hundreds of mills which are now suffer- 
ing from inadequate demand, and the do- 
mestic consumption of something like a 
hundred and fifty million bushels more 
wheat raised on the nation’s farms. The 
movement is already setting in the right 
direction; it is for the millers to see that 
it is not artificially checked, and that it 
receives every assistance which it is with- 
in their power to render. 


NO EXTRA SESSION 


Unofficial rumors and reports of the 
type which emanate so strangely from 
mysterious “inside sources” at Washing- 
ton indicate that President Coolidge does 
not look with favor on the demand of 
certain senators and representatives for 
an extra session of Congress for the 
avowed purpose of doing something for 
the wheat grower. It is immensely to 
be hoped that he will continue in this 
mind. Whatever political expediency may 
seem to dictate, it is time the farmers 
and their congressional protagonists 
learned that economic ills cannot be cured 
by hastily adopted legislation. The Ford- 
ney emergency tariff bill was a striking 
example of the utter futility of such at- 
tempts, and if Congress were to be as- 
sembled in special session for the purpose 
of helping the wheat grower, it is abso- 
lutely certain that it could do no good 
and might do a great deal of harm. 

It is just as impossible to pass laws 
which will make the people of a nation 
rich as it is to pass laws which will make 
them good. Poverty and economic disas- 
ter cannot be legislated out of existence 
any more than vice. In the case of the 
wheat growers, Congress cannot create 
markets for their grain, or by law compel 
the actual consumption of a single addi- 
tional bushel. All it can do is to upset 
the whole economic structure by fixing 
an artificial price for wheat, which in 
effect is simply imposing a special tax 
on all the people for the sole benefit of 
a single and very small class. If wheat 
is to be so protected, why not cotton, 
or corn, or tobacco? 

During the war a guaranteed minimum 
price for wheat was established and main- 
tained, not for the purpose of helping the 
farmer, but as the only possible way to 


stimulate an increased production of 


wheat as a prime necessity for victory. 
It is now not desired to increase the 
wheat production; in fact, the very men 
who are most vehemently urging a revival 
of war-time legislation are calling on the 
farmers to reduce their wheat acreage. 
In 1917 and 1918, moreover, the world’s 
need for wheat was so urgent that the 
guaranteed price actually involved little 
or no special tax on any one; there was 
a ready foreign market, at prices close to 
or well above the guaranteed minimum, 
for all the wheat the country could spare. 
Today the chief cause of the wheat grow- 
er’s distress is the fact that the foreign 
demand is too light to maintain prices. 
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For years the farmer has been deluded 
by the empty promises of the men he has 
sent to Congress. He has demanded laws 
and still more laws, and sometimes he 
has got them, but they have never ma- 
terially altered his position. A special 
session, called expressly for his benefit, 
would do nothing but increase the delu- 
sion, with glowing hopes and a corre- 
sponding bitterness of later disappoint- 
ment. If such a session accomplished 
nothing, the waste of time and money 
would be bad enough; if it took any defi- 
nite action the result would be even worse. 

As governor of Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent Coolidge demonstrated that he has 
courage enough to stand by his convic- 
tions in the face of the most violent 
political pressure. Presumably he will 
show the same quality now, for unques- 
tionably he knows that a special session 
of Congress could accomplish nothing for 
the lasting benefit of the wheat growers. 
It would be well for the nation if the 
farmers’ chosen senators and representa- 
tives had a like courage. Most of them 
probably are fully aware of the futility 
of the measures they advocate; what they 
lack is the strength to go before their 
constituents and tell them plainly that 
no laws can conceivably straighten out 
the present economic tangle. 


HOLDING ITS OWN 


While the millers and flour exporters 
of the United States may not regard the 
present foreign trade situation with any 
great degree of satisfaction, there is some 
measure of comfort in knowing that the 
flour export trade is practically holding 
its own as compared with a year ago, and 
that it is no longer suffering seriously 
from the competition of export shipments 
of the very wheat which the millers of the 
United States ought to have ground in 
their own mills. 

During the first six months of 1923, 
flour exports from the United States were 
almost exactly equal in volume to those 
of the same period in 1922, approximately 
seven million barrels. Wheat exports, on 
the other hand, decreased about twenty 
per cent, from fifty-one to forty-one mil- 
lion bushels. This means that the Ameri- 
can millers have kept steadily and, on 
the whole, successfully at the task of 
finding a satisfactory outlet abroad for 
the country’s surplus wheat, whereas the 
grain export trade has fallen far behind. 

By way of contrast, it is interesting to 
note what has happened in Argentina, for 
years committed to the policy of export- 
ing raw material in place of the manu- 
factured product. During the first six 
months of 1923, Argentina’s wheat ex- 
ports showed little change from those of 
the corresponding period of 1922, the 
figures being ninety-four and ninety-two 
million bushels, respectively. Flour ex- 
ports from Argentina, on the other hand, 
have dwindled to almost nothing; in the 
first half of 1923 they amounted to less 
than three hundred thousand barrels, as 
compared with six hundred and sixty 
thousand in the first half of 1922. 

In Canada, operating on the basis of 
its enormous 1922 wheat crop, wheat and 
flour exports have increased side by side. 
In both cases the exports for the first 
six months of 1923 have shown a gain 
of more than thirty per cent over those 
of the same period in 1922; flour exports 
have gone up from a little over four 
million barrels to nearly five and a half 
millions, and wheat exports have in- 
creased from forty-five to sixty-three 
million bushels. 

The three exporting countries furnish 





a curious contrast. In Canada, flour and 
wheat exports have adyanced equally; in 
the United States, flour exports have re- 
mained steady and wheat exports have 
decreased; in Argentina, wheat exports 
have been unchanged and flour exports 
have declined. The explanation appar- 
ently is that Canada has sold both wheat 
and flour on the basis of a low price, sup- 
ported by the reputation of its flour 
brands; the United States has held its 
flour trade because of the established 
value of its brands and despite the higher 
prices which have cut down its wheat ex- 
ports; Argentina, with low wheat prices 
and ocean rates, has been unable to hold 
its export flour trade, because its brands 
have lacked secure reputation abroad. 

Here is a lesson for the wheat farmers 
and their friends. Wheat can be sold 
abroad as wheat only on the basis of low 
prices; it can be exported as flour when- 
ever its reputation is firmly established. 
Argentine flour is relatively cheap, but 
it is manifestly losing its foreign market; 
United States flour is still holding its own 
in spite of the price handicap which has 
so greatly reduced the wheat export trade. 
Carada, profiting by both cheapness and 
reputation, has increased its flour and 
wheat exports alike. If the farmers of 
the United States produce more wheat 
than can be consumed at home, the mill- 
ers are the only selling agents on whom 
they can rely for the disposition of the 
surplus abroad at anything but a heavy 
loss. 


RUSSIAN CONDITIONS 


Between Senator Brookhart’s extrava- 
gant praise of the existing Russian gov- 
ernment, which is probably the result of 
being very carefully steered by the Com- 
munist authorities during his recent visit, 
and the pessimistic reports of conditions 
as they now exist from other and equally 
reliable sources, it is difficult to arrive at 
a correct understanding of the present 
state of affairs in that sorely troubled 
country. 

What seems probable is that Lenin has 
found a certain amount of wisdom 
through experience and, owing to his ef- 
forts, a limited amount of freedom in 
trading is now permitted; that there is 
less violence and ruthlessness in execut- 
ing the will of the limited class in control 
of the country; that the peasants, over 
eighty-five per cent of the population, 
are becoming reconciled to the situation, 
especially as to land allotment and regu- 
lation, and are no longer unwilling to co- 
operate in maintaining the relationship 
between the producer and the consumer; 
that all classes are convinced of the futil- 
ity of revolt against autocratic rule; that 
the Red Army is effective for its purpose; 
that the people are working together bet- 
ter; that transportation and industrial 
conditions are slightly improved; that 
agriculture is in a far better state than 
heretofore and, finally, that Russia is very 
slowly, but certainly surely, emerging 
from the welter of revolution, bloodshed 
and complete stagnation into a state of 
comparative order and stability out of 
which will probably come a permanent, 
responsible and reasonably effective ad- 
ministration of government under the 
present minority or its successors. 

One cannot but suspect all reports 
which come, either from British or Ameri- 
can sources, as being biased against, or 
in favor of, the Russian government, be- 
cause they so flatly contradict each other, 
but when Colonel Haskell, of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, returns to the 
United States, if it be permissible for him 
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to speak freely, the public will be clearly 
and impartially advised of the facts by 
one in whose exact knowledge and impar- 
tiality it may have implicit confidence. 
It will probably appear that conditions in 
Russia are neither so bad as represented 
by the reactionists nor so good as claimed 
by the friends of the Soviet. 

The American Relief Administration 
has now completed two years of famine 
relief work in Russia, of which Colonel 
Haskell has been the director. It has 
been wonderfully successful and, neces- 
sarily, it has operated with the sanction 
and, to a certain extent, the co-operation 
of the existing government, otherwise it 
could not have functioned. Evidently, so 
far as relief work was concerned, the 
authorities have played the game, and 
played it fairly and in good faith. 

In announcing the termination of the 
programme of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration Colonel Haskell wrote to Mr. 
Kamenev, an official of the government, 
as follows: 

% June 4, 1923. 

My dear Mr. Kamenev: The official 
forecasts of your government for the 
forthcoming harvest indicate that 
there will be a substantial surplus of 
food over all the internal needs of 
Russia. It appears that while some 
small areas may be short, there will 
be more than enough in the areas of 
surplus to cover all prospective needs. 
The food problem for the coming 
year therefore resolves itself into a 
question of internal distribution of 
the available and more than adequate 
supplies. The surplus, promising as 
it does a substantial export balance, 
places the government in a strong 
position to secure foreign supplies of 
other materials. 

The American Relief Administra- 
tion, which is an organization of 
emergency famine relief when food 
cannot be obtained internally, feels 
that, while there will still be a con- 
tinuing problem in caring for the 
large number of waifs and orphan 
children, in the alleviation of pov- 
erty, and in the reconstruction of 
medical institutions, agriculture and 
industry, the period of famine relief 
to the Russian people will have 
passed with the coming of this year’s 
harvest. It has, therefore, decided 
to withdraw from Russia at that time. 

The Administration will have com- 
pleted two years in active service of 
the Russian people, and in so doing 
has given expression of the deep sym- 
pathy of the American people for 
the suffering of Russia. 

Very truly yours, 
Wituram N. Haske t, 

To the foregoing communication Mr. 
Kamenev replied: 

June 8, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Haskell: Having re- 
ceived your esteemed letter of June 
4, I hasten to express my deep ap- 
preciation of the colossal work in the 
relief of the starving districts of 
Russia which has been carried out 
during a period of two years by the 
American Relief Administration, un- 
der your personal and energetic 
leadership. 

Our government and all the labor 
population of Russia have justly ap- 
praised your highly humanitarian 
work and will never forget that, 
owing to the latter, millions of stary- 
ing have timely received the needed 
help and hundreds of thousands of 
people were saved from famine death. 





August 15, 1923 


I completely join you in the view- 
point expressed by you that this 
year’s harvest promises to be quite 
satisfactory, and that upon its reali- 
zation the government hopes to pro- 
vide for the basic needs of the for- 
mer famine regions and to utilize the 
surplus for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the country. 

Appreciating highly your persona! 
services in the work of relief of the 
starving in Russia, I request you to 
transmit from me to all leaders ani 
members of the American Relief Ad 
ministration my deep appreciation 
for the work accomplished by them 
in fighting the famine and for the 
enormous material help that has been 
rendered Russia and which is a prowf 
of the sympathetic attitude of tie 
American people to the great calam- 
ity that had stricken a part of t! 
population of Russia. 

In accordance with information r- - 
ceived, you will return once more 
Moscow before your final departur., 
and I hope to have then one more 
opportunity to thank you for ever) 
thing that has been done by you an 
by the organization under your lea:- 
ership. 

Please accept, dear Mr. Haske!., 
the sincere assurances of my highe 
esteem. 

L. KamMeEnev. 

These letters are interesting, not only 
because they show the immensely iw- 
proved food situation in Russia, which 
makes further outside assistance unnec- 
essary, but also because their tone indi- 
cates ‘the existence of a cordial under- 
standing between the government and the 
American relief workers, whatever may 
be their views on political subjects. 

It is evident from certain press dis- 
patches, recently published, emanating 
from France and evidently inspired by 
Russian exiles, that some, at least, of the 
reactionaries regard the work done by the 
American Relief Administration as a 
help given to the Soviet government with 
out which it would have collapsed. By 
this element, naturally anxious, above all 
else, to see the downfall of the existing 
control, this intervention is regretted. 

It is impossible to think such a narrow 
view of the case justifiable, even with «ll 
due consideration for the feelings of 
those who have lost all they had and have 
been driven from their homes by thie 
revolution, The work of American relict, 
while it may incidentally have enab!cd 
the Soviet government to carry on dur- 
ing a very difficult period, was not 1n- 
dertaken for this purpose. 

Its object was to save the Russian 
peasants, and especially the Russian clii!- 
dren, from starvation, and this it succe 
fully accomplished. Many millions wow':! 
have died without its timely succor. Ey«ii 
the downfall of the Soviet governme:', 
however desirable this might appear ‘) 
the Russian exile, should not be acco v- 
plished at such a sacrifice of innocen! 
people, which would have imperiled th 
future of Russia itself. 

The American Relief Administratio 
has done a magnificent work and it ha: 
done it wonderfully well. Its beneficen 
influence upon Russia, exercised mor 
especially through her children, who, i! 
a few years, will be responsible for the 
government of the country, is beyond al! 
human calculation. It has implanted seed 
in the souls of young Russia which, in 
the years to come, will bear fruit in high- 
er ideals of life and greater achieve- 
ments of accomplishment. 
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Slightly higher wheat prices, with an 
Pie os spread between the September 
and the December options, a correspond- 
ing advance in flour prices, and a much 
stronger condition in wheat feeds were 
the outstanding features of the week’s 
flour market. Demand for flour was 
erratic, some buyers coming in strongly 
on the advance, while others, who had 
previously been making purchases, 
dropped out, evidently expecting a 
downward reaction. 

Spring wheat flour prices have con- 
tinued to rule 80c@$1 over those for hard 
winters, and this has sharply limited the 
amount of business done in springs. On 
the whole, reports indicate some im- 
provement in the attitude of mills re- 
garding flour and feed prices, with less 
price cutting and fewer concessions as 
to terms in order to secure business. 

The rate of mill operation has varied 
greatly, but on the whole has been rather 
less than had been expected. This is in 
many ways an excellent thing, as it 
means that there is less than the usual 
tendency to overload the market with 
flour at the beginning of the crop year. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Aue. 38. ck0¢65%> $6.65 $5.75 $5.45 
Lue, 2 sheen 6.45 5.55 5.35 
July 1 csceds : 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 .e.eos 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 2 cscvansse 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April © oscessese 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 .....% 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb. 2 cscsusents 7.00 6.40 6.40 
fam. 3 cacstanee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 ..ccceces 7.16 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 2 ccsvusuce 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oot, 2 seccievecs 7.05 6.35 *5.90 
Bept. 1 Sccvwnss 7.00 6.15 6.65 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

2. ae $5. 60 $4.65 
See 3 sic¥ides 5.30 4.55 4.60 
OUP 2 ccscvkecs 5.30 4.90 4.95 
June 1 5.50 6.15 5.30 
May 1 5.70 5.45 5.55 
April 1 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Feb. 1 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Nov. 1 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 5.25 4.90 4.76 
Sept. 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 14 
was $27 per ton, which compares with 
oo following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 





*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills A the Northwest, the 


‘pathy with higher wheat. 
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hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills cf the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Mee, SebL 2c cceses 47 70 78 
July 29-Aug. 4... 50 74 66 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 64 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 650 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 15.) 
Toronto, Ontr—Canadian mills are 
asking 33s 6d for straight springs for 
export to Great Britain. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade con- 
tinues good, with prices about steady. 
Millfeed has a quiet tone. 


PuitaperpuHia, Pa.—Flour is_ unset- 
feed is firm under light offerings, but 
are generally steadily maintained. Mill- 
feed is firmer under light offerings, but 
demand is only moderate. 


PrirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with improved demand. 
Some buying was done on the strength 
of activity in wheat. Millfeed demand 
is good, with prices slightly higher. 

Cotumsvus, Oun1o.—There is practically 
no change in the flour situation. Sales 
are few and far between, and buyers are 
not disposed to take on flour at pres- 
ent prices. Demand for feed is fair and 
prices are very firm. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Firmer tone generally 
prevails in the flour market. There is 
better demand from the domestic trade, 
and mills are stiffening prices in sym- 
Export trade 
remains quiet and lifeless. Millfeed is 
strong and higher, with demand active. 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour is held higher, 
but reaction in wheat and firmer feed 
are checking business at much if any 
advance from Aug. 11. Buyers are well 
fixed on everything save springs, and are 
waiting for these to get back to the late 
low price or less before buying. Mean- 
time, wheat is backing and filling very 
nicely. Feed is $2 ton — on brans, 
15c@$1 on standard middlings, and $1 
lower on red dog; otherwise unchanged, 
with demand more active. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour prices gen- 
erally advanced 10c on Aug. 13 and 14. 
Speculative selling by mills last month, 
followed by the rather bullish sentiment 
prevailing among them, is causing lack 
of confidence among buyers as to prices 
now asked. Sales for August are con- 
sequently below those of the first half 
of July. Bran prices have been advanced 
$1.50 ton, with demand fairly active, 
mainly for covering short contracts. 
Shorts were also in improved demand 
and sales were 50c higher. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Flour is stronger, with 
prices up 25@30c bbl. Buying is re- 
stricted, buyers having little confidence 
in the market. Demand is mainly for 
hard winters, as the price difference be- 


tween hard winters and springs is too 
great. Northwestern mill representatives 
report little buying except for old- 
established brands. Soft winters are 
still moving slowly. Feed is firmer. 
Bran and standard middlings are up 
fully $2 from the low point. Demand 
for these two grades is good, with offer- 
ings scarce. Interest in heavy feeds is 
also improving. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Forward Buying at Complete Standstill— 
Market for Wheat and Flour Firm 
—Dock Strike Unsettled 


Lonpvon, Ene., Aug. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market for wheat and flour is 
firm, but forward buying is at a com- 
plete standstill. Manitoba export pat- 
ents are offered at 33s 6d@35s ($5.35@ 
5.60 per bbl), top patents 36@37s ($5.75 
@5.90 per bbl), September seaboard. 
No Kansas offers are reported. Spot 
flour realizes high prices, owing to lim- 
ited supply. Home milled straight run 
is firm at 39s, delivered. Wheat short- 
age is causing several mills to close 
down. The London dock strike is un- 
settled, and is paralyzing the port’s 
trade. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SURPLUS FIGURES EXAGGERATED 


Oxtanoma Crry, Ox.ta.—Wheat grow- 
ers of Kay County, who held a mass 
meeting at Backwell recently to consider 
plans touching the next crop, were told 
by G. A. Gumerson, an organizer of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
that interests not allied with the asso- 
ciation had exaggerated overproduction 
figures. He pointed out that Oklahoma 
and Kansas, each of which has a short- 
age over last year, were not responsible 
for overproduction. He said he believed 
an overproduction scare was created to 
cause growers to rush their wheat to 
market, and declared that grain dealers 
made more profit when they paid the 
grower 75c than when they paid him $1. 

Advocacy of a repeal of the Capper- 
Tincher law was not indorsed at the 
meeting, although some members _ be- 
lieved that this law was in part respon- 
sible for low prices of wheat. Some 
speakers opposed joining a movement 
of “big interests” and “wheat gamblers” 
tending to a repeal of the law. 

An important subject discussed at the 
meeting, which was a departure for as- 
sociation meetings, was that of plans 
for planting and cultivation. This is to 
be stressed at future meetings of all 
locals of the association till planting 
time. 





McLEOD MILLING COMPANY FIRE 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 14.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—The McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., had a $50,000 fire loss on 
Aug. 12. The damage is to be repaired 
immediately and business carried on as 
usual, 

A. H. Batey. 





E. J. Price, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. offices, Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent caller at the Washington branch 
office of the company, en route to Rich- 
mond, Va., and points in the South. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 12 Aug. 13 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...268,280 277,360 243,505 284,045 





St. Paul ....... 11,300 11,420 9,265 11,375 
Duluth-Superior 15,815 19,970 28,235 16,940 
Milwaukee ..... 5,500 5,500 8,500 3,060 

c.. MEET Te 300,895 314,250 289,505 316,420 
Outside mills*..111,940 ...... 196,410 ...... 








Ag’gate sprg.412,835 GEELEED «cas2% 
ee Pe 47,200 28,600 27,400 
St. Louist ..... 49,300 44,500 42,700 
a eae 121,125 555 151,675 132,270 
Rochester ..... 5,300 9,000 7,700 
ee 30,000 35,000 27,000 
Kansas City....102,000 94,400 105,500 
Kansas Cityt...343,410 404,005 485,420 
Omaha ........ 23,900 16,500 24,955 
St. Joseph ..... 29,025 28,950 46,665 
Salina ......... 21,610 BOsROD ccvccs 
WOMMRG. ciccees 46,795 54,345 652,060 
Sar 42,200 44,700 32,500 
Toledof ....... 98,015 71,480 97,520 
Indianapolis ... 8,450 13,210 8,650 





Nashville®® .... ..... 136,900 130,835 
Portland, Oreg.. 20,610 31,760 19,235 25,505 
Beattlo ...isees 35,365 28,105 26,405 24,530 
TACOMA .2cceee 15,530 17,640 38,500 22,600 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 12 Aug. 13 





Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 47 49 45 52 
i, eae 47 47 40 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 54 76 45 
Outside mills* .... 52 50 47 47 
Average spring.. 47 50 47 51 
Milwaukee ....... 34 34 53 13 
eee 93 67 57 54 
Se Baa 64 69 58 55 
PEED S460 cenwees 73 71 91 79 
Rochester ........ 29 35 48 41 
SND 8:6 6-2 00.6 8 0:0 75 70 87 67 
Kansas City 76 82 82 91 
Kansas Cityt ..... 67 72 80 94 
OURBRR occcsecs ..100 74 87 100 
St. Joseph ........ 61 87 60 98 
 —Ee 47 54 65 os 
\ eee 72 65 84 83 
Eee 88 88 93 68 
TOIOGOF .nccvveves 78 66 76 66 
Indianapolis ...... 37 43 58 38 
Nashville**® ........ os ‘2 68 66 
Portland, Oregon.. 33 51 33 53 
SED 6.56.40 ceans 67 53 50 46 
TOOOTAR secccseses 27 31 68 40 
oo Bae 62 63 65 58 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. “Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





A recent survey of the consumption 
of grain in European countries, made 
by a representative of the Department 
of Commerce, reveals that in general 
the more important grain importing 
European countries, with the exception 
of Italy and Austria, show a decline in 
per capita cereal consumption, compared 
with pre-war days. In Denmark and 
Germany the use of corn has increased 
somewhat proportionately to the de- 
crease in the use of wheat and rye, 
due directly to the fact that in general 
the coarser and less expensive cereal is 
being used as a substitute for wheat 
and rye. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 14. 
prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


FLOUR— 
S OFS ee is ii9%-5 54 a eidns 6s 06 taars0 
Sorin® StBRGRFA MAtOMt oi... ce sce ceicess 
ORF ee MS aia pes bhi ek av ceed en’ 
Hard winter short patent .................- 
HG Se IE iv Sica 6 oA bidwinee cases 
Hard winter first clear ..........0.c.0eecces 


Soft winter short patent .................055 
SOUS WN ae i's Shs disiorg-oc ssc neces 
BOSE WIRGHE DIME GIGRS oo 5 cece icc vesescs 


FEED— 


SONNE NE act eY Oe cok I Caps oe ca cases 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown a OE eee 
Flour middlings SN OED cine, ce ccbiss cs 
ROM MND ase PC eRe ia Shy R oh se o'VSBib sv orci ones 
Family patent 
a ree $6.50@6.70 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


"Includes near-by straights, 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadetphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
$6.10@ 6.60 $6.10@ 6.85 $.....@.....° $6.00@ 6.30 $.....@..... $6.50@ 6.75 $6.50@ 6.70 ere $6.50@ 6.85 $6.00@ 6.50 
5.75@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.35 ee Pere 5.75@ 6.00 @... 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.30 7 6.25@ 6.60 . 
5.15@ 5.60 5.10@ 5.40 er 5.00@ 5.30 oo @oe ree Fe 5.50@ 6.00 - din bE Gee's er. Pee 
5.15@ 5.60 ve cGvce 5.50@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.40 6 Davee 5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.10 oo Dee 6.10@ 6.35 5.00@ 5.50 
4.45@ 4.80 oeOee 4.70@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.50 Te. Fee 5.40@ 5.65 5.60@ 5.90 Te 5.70@ 6.05 Tre, er 
4.00@ 4.40 ew 3.55@ 4.10 3.85@ 4.15 aso Whe 66 re eee ee. Le ee -@.. ee eee eigat.3 WA's 0 
5.05@ 5.45 cee @Decace wt 5.20@ 5.50 ose @ wee 5.00@ 5.25 ers eee oo@.. 5.40@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.50 
4.55@ 4.90 0 MP o.c0v.e --@. 4.40@ 4.75 as 0M ese *4.25@ 4.50 *4.00@ 5.25 — Pe 5.10@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.10 
4.25@ 4.50 oe@ccces enlss 4.00@ 4.30 - Pr rer wr Pee + aust y thee 4.00@ 4.50 
3.50@ 3.90 3.70@ 3.75 oo Qc Be. ee 3.90@ 4.15 -@. oo @ Ce --@.. 
3.40@ 3.65 3.40@ 3.45 ¢ rere @.. ~ oe 3.40@ 3.65 ~ Pp .@.. Y ae ~ 
24.00 @ 25.65 22.00 @22.50 ee, Pee Ma's Geen > oo @ee 29.50@30.00 29.00@ 30.00 --@... 27.50@28.50 ee ee 
24.00 @ 25.00 See ee 22.50@23.00 22.00@22.50 ve sce s sawttite sce’ coats SUD oweee oe bs Redes ocece Te, Te 
24.75 @25.75 Pe Pere 22.50@23.00 o <p ose 30.00@31.00  30.00@ 30.50 Se eceee Decree 20.00 @ 21.00 
28.00 @ 30.65 -ee++@26.00 25.00@25.50  ..... Oa cscie 4 .. 33.00@33.50  34.00@ 35.00 - De 32.00 @33.00 29.00 @32.00 
30.00 @ 33.65 30.00@30.50 26.00@27.00 28.00@30.00 re 37.00@38.00  39.00@ 40.00 oe 35.50 @ 36.50 0 SeecMe gece 
34.00@37.00 34.00 @ 34.50 Pre, ee 000 oP eSese x Peer 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 42.00 occee Dooce 38.50@39.50 « pad oa e Gee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.50@5.00 (49's) cove Oecee C6 0'@) $5.60@6.20 .90 @7.40 $6.00@6.75 
‘ coco Davee 6.50@6.95 7.00 @7.55 6.509@6.90 
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ANOTHER RATE ARGUMENT 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce Makes Sharp 
Reply to Railroads’ Refusal to Re- 
duce Rates on Grain 


Omana, Nes.—A_ sharp letter, ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce and 
signed by ex-Congressman John L. Ken- 
nedy, president of the United States 
National Bank and chairman of the 
chamber’s “Buy More Wheat” special 
committee, has been forwarded to J. E. 
Gorman, president of the Rock Island 
Railroad, protesting the recent denial by 
western railroads of the request for a 
reduction in freight rates on wheat and 
flour for export. The letter follows: 

“Your letter of July 31 was received. 
We were greatly disappointed to learn 
that you and your associates had denied 
our request for a temporary 25 per cent 
reduction of freight rates on wheat and 
flour for export. 

“In considering your answer we may 
as well disregard your objections to the 
form of the request as embodied in the 
resolution sent you, because such matters 
are easily adjusted by the parties in- 
terested. The estimated effect of the 
proposed reduction on the price of wheat 
may also be eliminated. That is merely 
a matter of opinion on which men may 
differ. 

“You say that if such a cut should be 
made other countries would meet it, and 
so our farmers would receive no benefit 
from it. You also state it would have to 
be extended to coarse grains and other 
products for export, and possibly to 
grain for domestic use; and yet, in the 
succeeding paragraph of your letter, you 
take credit for voluntary reductions in 
rates on wheat and flour from Omaha 
for export—25 per cent to the eastern 
seaboard and 19 per cent to the Gulf. 

“You made these reductions since 1920, 
without compulsion, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that they proved satisfactory. 
Wherein would the reduction now re- 
quested be different in its effect or op- 
eration? If the disastrous results now 
predicted did not happen then, why 
should they happen now? 

“You raise the point that the railroads 
in the western group have not earned the 
rate of return contemplated by law, and 
therefore they cannot stand the reduc- 
tion involved in the present application. 
Your figures show that for the past three 
years they have earned nearly but not 
quite 4 per cent. The farmers are get- 
ting much less than that on their in- 
vestment; many of them are bankrupt. 
Other lines of business also have suf- 
fered. A continuation of present farm 
conditions will cost the railroads mre 
than the cut rates would cost them. 

“The farmers are the foundation on 
which our national prosperity rests. 
The early railroad builders recognized 
that fact, and with marvelous vision 
built up and developed the western 
country. ‘The same pioneer spirit ap- 
plied to our present situation would 
solve the problem. The railroads of to- 
day could well afford to grant our re- 
quest and look to the future for their 
reward. 

“By helping the farmers now, a more 
friendly feeling toward the railroads 
would be created and adverse agitation 
would be diminished. Then, with the 
return of prosperity, the products of the 
farm would keep the freight cars work- 
ing to capacity. Farmers will not long 
continue to farm under present condi- 
tions. If we do not help them, they will 
help themselves. 

“This is not a time for argument; it 
is a time for action. If war powers ex- 
isted now, we could solve our problem 
in 30 days. The war is over, but after- 
war conditions still continue. 

“The men who are seeking this relief 
are not against the railroads; they are 
for them. They want them to get a 
reasonable return on their investment, 
and money enough for extensions and 
improvements. A temporary reduction 
in rates on wheat and flour for export 
would soon be made up by increased 
traffic and higher rates on commodities 
other than the necessaries of life. 

“The Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
has 3,387 members and 61 directors. 
They are just as unanimous in support- 
ing their proposition as you and your 
associates are in rejecting it. They note 
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the fact that not one constructive or 
helpful suggestion has come out of a 
meeting at which 17 railroads were rep- 
resented. Are you satisfied to maintain 
a negative attitude? Will that profit 
you in the end? 

“If you wish to give us an oppor- 
tunity to present our views in person, 
we shall be pleased to take advantage 
of it. 

“By unanimous vote of the directors 
of our Chamber of Commerce, this reply 
to your answer has this day been ap- 
proved.” 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, writes Mr. 
Kennedy promising to give his support 
to the movement looking to a reduction 
in freight rates on wheat and flour for 
export, and saying that he will take the 
matter up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Senator Capper says: 

“I think the suggestion advanced by 
the special committee of your Chamber 
of Commerce with respect to the neces- 
sity for a reduction in freight rates on 
agricultural products is a good one. 
am taking the matter up with both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Hale Holden, president of the Burling- 
ton Route, as you suggest. I am very 
hopeful that the railroads may see their 
way clear to grant reductions in rates, 
for I can think of hardly anything 
that would do more toward securing re- 
lief for the farmers.” LeicH Leste. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, I1t1.—The quartermaster’s 
department, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has awarded contracts for fur- 
nishing it with certain amounts of hard 
and soft wheat flour. The successful 
mills were the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., on 
hard wheat flour, and J. E. Herbert, 
Chicago, on soft wheat flour. 

All contracts were on basis of f.o.b. 
destination, delivery to be made in new 
single cotton 98’s, with one exception, 
where flour is to be packed in double 
cotton sacks or new double cotton and 
jute sacks, 98 lbs, net. Detailed infor- 
mation, including name of mills receiv- 
ing contracts, point of delivery, amount 
and price in cents per lb: 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas: hard wheat flour, Fort 
Huachua, Ariz., 79,968 lbs at 2.48c; Fort 
Benning, Ga., 299,978 lbs at 2.47c; Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., Bay Ridge Station, 
Brooklyn, 40,082 Ibs at 2.40c; Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., 62,720 lbs at 2.40c; Fort 
Bragg, N. C., 99,960 lbs at 2.46c; Fort 
Monroe, Va., 98,000 lbs at 2.37c; Fort 
Eustis, Lee Hall, Va., 130,036 lbs at 
2.37¢; Chicago Q.M.I.D., 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, 200,018 lbs at 
2.10c; Eighth Corps General Area Depot, 
Warehouse No. 12, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, 980,000 Ibs at 2.28c; Q.M., Fort 
Bliss, Texas, 239,904 lbs at 2.46c; Fort 
Clark, Spofford, Texas, 49,980 lbs at 
2.35c; Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, 
Ariz., 40,082 lbs at 2.48c; Fitzsimmons 
General Hospital, Bunell, Colo., 90,062 
Ibs at 2.17c; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
119,952 Ibs at 2.06c; Q.M. Supply Officer, 
New York Lighterage, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for Q.M., San Juan, P. R., in new double 
cotton sacks, or new double cotton and 
jute sacks, 69,972 Ibs at 2.55c; Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, 40,082 lbs at 2.06c; Fort 
Riley, Kansas, 139,944 lbs at 1.90c; Fort 
Omaha, Neb., 69,972 lbs at 2c; Fort 
Crook, Neb., 40,082 lbs at 2.07c; Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 210,210 lbs at 
1.92c. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City: hard wheat flour, Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, N. Y., 45,080 lbs at 2.4731c; 
West Point, N. Y., 59,976 lbs at 2.4731c; 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 53,900 lbs at 
2,5081c; Fort Williams, Portland, Maine, 
59,976 lbs at 2.43891c; Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton, 39,004 Ibs at 2.4931c; Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., 40,082 lbs at 2.2631c; 
Fort Jay, N. Y., care Q.M. Supply Of- 
ficer, N. Y. G. I. Depot, Bay Ridge 
Station, 40,082 Ibs at 2.4731c; Langley 
Field, Va., 40,082 lbs at 2.508l1c; Fort 
Hoyle, Edgewood, Md., 49,980 lbs at 
2.4531¢; 2 Meade, Md., 99,960 Ibs at 
2.4931c; Washington Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 100,058 Ibs at 2.4431c; Walter 
Reed Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C., 
50,078 Ibs at 2.4431c; Fort Myer, Hat- 
field Junction, Va., 60,074 Ibs at 2.4831c; 
Q.M. Supply Officer, Washington G. I. 






Depot, Washington, D. C., 89,866 lbs at 
2.4431c; Madison Barracks, Sacketts 
Harbor, N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 2A4731c; 
Fort H. G. Wright, New London, Conn., 
40,082 Ibs at 2.4931c; Camp Alfred Vail, 
Little Silver, N. J., 40,082 Ibs at 2.531c; 
Fort Snelling, Minn., 68,012 lbs at 
2.2381c. 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla: hard wheat flour, Fort Adams, 
Newport, R. I., 29,988 lbs at 2.587c; 
Reno Q.M. Intermediate Depot, Fort 
Reno, Okla., 9,800 lbs at 2.127c; Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., 54,978 lbs at 2.46c; 
Fort Sill, Government Siding, Okla., 
196,000 lbs at 2.066c; Fort Robinson, 
Neb., 4,900 lbs at 2.964c. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago: soft wheat 
flour, Fort Warren, Boston, 39,004 Ibs at 
2.724c; Fort Jay, N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 
2.724¢. S. O. WERNER. 





DEATH OF BRITISH MILLER 

Lonpnon, Eneo., Aug. 1.—The British 
milling trade has recently lost one of its 
most capable and influential members in 
the death of Henry Ernest Leetham, of 
the well-known flour milling firm of 
Leetham & Son, Ltd., York. For some 
time Mr. Leetham has been in poor 
health, and on the morning of his death 
he was strongly advised by his doctor to 
go away for a rest. A few hours later 
he was found by a member of his fam- 
ily lying dead outside the front door of 
his house, and it was only too evident 
that he had shot himself with the sport- 
ing rifle beside him. He was 62 years of 
age and had all his life displayed a well- 
balanced, strong mind. That he should 
have taken his own life is almost in- 
conceivable, but was undoubtedly due to 
a derangement brought about by ill 
health. 

The news was received with deep re- 
gret by his friends and all connected 
with him in business, and great sympathy 
was expressed for his family. He had 
been a most active and philanthropic 
man, holding many important positions 
in the trade and in the city of York and 
could speak and advise on many sub- 
jects with expert knowledge. 

A large number of the leading citizens 
of York attended his funeral, the service 
being held in the church where he had 
worshipped for many years, his body 
being afterwards laid in the family vault 
in York Cemetery. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ENGLISH HARVEST UNDER WAY 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 1.—Oats are be- 
ing freely cut, and the harvesting of the 
wheat crop should begin about the mid- 
dle of August. The latter is expected to 
be about an average. 

According to a Reuter report from 
Budapest this year’s crops in Hungary 
show an improvement over last year’s. 
The ministry of agriculture estimates the 
wheat crop at 17,050,000 quintals, rye at 
7,470,000, barley at 5,240,000 and oats 
at 3,580,000. The potato crop also prom- 
ises well. 

Great havoc has been caused in the 
northern part of France by furious gales 
and torrential rains. A terrific wind, 
lasting three or four minutes, uprooted 
apple trees and did much damage to 
farm buildings, but no particular dam- 
age to crops is reported. The storms 
were followed by tremendous heat. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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MAY BUY CANADIAN MILL 


Visit of Sir William Edgar Nicholls Regarded 
as Possible Entry of British Milling 
Interests Into the Dominion 


Lonvon, Enea., Aug. 1.—It is under- 
stood that Sir William Edgar Nicholls, 
chairman of Spillers Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, which company is 
an amalgamation of several large British 
mills, including Spillers & Bakers, Ltd, 
of Cardiff, and William Vernon & Sons, 
Ltd., of London and Liverpool, will sail 
for the United States and Canada by the 
Cunard Line on Aug. 8. 

It is reported that oné of the objects 





of Sir William’s visit to Canada i, to 
inspect certain properties, including a 
partially constructed mill, controlled by 


the Alberta Flour Mills Co., at Calvary, 

J. A. Burgess, representing this cvom- 
pany, has been in London for a long 
time assisting in the promotion of a 
new company to take over these prver- 
ties, which will ultimately have a ,jill- 
ing capacity of 32,000 bbls per day. He 
is associated with a large invest)ent 
company, and it is understood that Sir 
William Edgar Nicholls is intereste:! in 
the Alberta Flour Mills proposition «nd 
while in Canada will study the ge: cral 
milling situation as well as report o1 the 
properties at Calgary. 

The trade will await with much interest 
the outcome of Sir William’s visit ind 
investigations, as it may perhaps lea: to 
the entry of British milling interest: in- 
to the Canadian milling field. 


C. F. G. Rark:s. 





DEATH OF JOHN PROBST 

New York, N. Y.—John Probst, vice 
president and director of the Shuts 
Bread Co. from 1910 until 1922, died on 
Aug. 3, after a lingering illness. He was 
78 years old, and had celebrated his 
golden wedding anniversary last | eb- 
ruary. Mr. Probst was engaged in the 
wholesale bread business for many years 
as a member of the firm of Probs! & 
Schomaker, was a director of the [I irst 
National Bank of Brooklyn, and a trus- 
tee of the Lincoln Savings Bank. [lu- 
neral services were held at his late resi 
dence in Brooklyn, Aug. 6, and all of- 
ficers and directors of the Shults Bread 
Co, attended in a body. His widow, 
Catherine Probst, survives him. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 


wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to July 28, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 
July 22-28 .....0c000. 2,649 2,637 2,760 
TOY BBS wscccvcvcces 9,256 9,464 10,760 
Flour, July 1-28, 

bbls— 
TEXPOPtS .cccscccccecs 605 840 1,160 
RED. 6.6:0:4 0:4 60d ee 15 36 2 
Wheat, July 1-28, 

bus— . 
Receipts from farms.. 75,000 89,000 106,100 
BGTOD ae vccegsvedices 9,852 14,000 23,/50 
pT eee eee ee 100 2,800 83 
Ground by mills...... 41,652 42,588 49,170 
Wheat stocks, July 

28, bus— 
At terminals ......... 30,259 21,211 26,30 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 57,787 62,173 41 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by mon'''s 


for the 18 months from Jan. 1, 1922, to June 30, 


1923, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 
2 

















June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 0 
Wheat flour, bbis...... 806 983 1,167 1,430 1,379 1,161 1,500 1,556 1,510 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... 51 74 91 49 56 46 50 I 
Rye flour, bbis ....... 5 1 4 3 1 4 9 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs..... 10,377 10,767 18,259 9,683 7,238 5,465 11,188 14,250 13, 
Bread and biscuit, lbs. 795 837 1,001 1,517 973 827 575 584 
Bran, middlings, Ibs.. 386 150 846 950 238 474 554 292 
WOR, DOR oc ccc cccees 9,252 9,973 4,943 4,291 5,991 7,296 9,676 10,577 18, 
Cee, DE saci ss edccds 1,918 5,064 5,270 7,500 8,699 7,163 4,758 7,521 10 
i PCr 3,877 4,611 2,219 1,360 5,974 3,449 3,763 5,431 2 
OOtG BOS oon cece cen's 100 508 484 369 589 212 332 2,614 3,0 
Bariey, BOS 22. ccccuss 362 365 708 1,012 1,191 661 762 1,563 2,5 
EURO, FD eo csecvqces 22,889 28,522 28,832 28,821 28,778 39,727 28,992 386,594 12,3 

1922 

Sevt Aug. July June May April March Feb. Ja 
Wheat flour, bbis..... 1,301 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,! 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... 40 39 31 34 98 83 67 50 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 6 2 1 5 1 8 9 2 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs .... 9,425 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,62 
Bread and biscuits, Ib 644 471 496 463 493 517 1,371 560 85 
Bran, middlings, Ibs. . 320 510 628 3,544 656 648 4,872 1,802 $1 
Wheat,. bus. .......... 25,986 33,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,03 
GOO, WHE 6 cence tecsys 9,608 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19.52: 
Se 11,130 4,610 2,789 4,953 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,15 
a eee 4,379 1,776 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 53 
Barley, bus .......... 3,671 2,085 2,519 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 
PES, TAB Soe sh Wee we sides 10,193 23,864 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 58,222 37,596 20,809 
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August 15, 1923 
LONDON’S DOCK STRIKE 


Labor Trouble Still Unsettled and Is Para- 
lyzing the Port’s Flour 
Trade 


Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 14.— (Special Ca- 
ble)—The dockers’, strike is still unset- 
tled, and is paralyzing the trade of the 
port. Wheat shortage is causing several 
of the mills to close down. 

” > 


Lonpon, Ene. Aug. 1—The dock 
strike, which affected several ports in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and which at 
first threatened to become serious, has 
gradually fizzled out. London, Hull and 
Dublin have been the ports to hold out 
longest, but the Hull dockers have re- 
sumed work. In London a small group 
of malcontents are hindering the return 
to work of the mass of dock laborers, but 
there are hopeful signs of peace. 

Che strike began at Hull four weeks 
zo and quickly spread to London, Bir- 
kenhead, Manchester and Cardiff as a 
protest against a reduction of 1s per day 
in wages. This reduction was in ac- 
cordance with an agreement drawn up 
between the employers and the dockers’ 
union in July, 1922. According to this 
izreement a reduction of 2s per day was 
to be made in wages in two installments, 
he first to take effect in October, 1922, 
nd the second in June, 1923, provided 
the cost of living fell sufficiently to war- 
cant it. 

The reduction in October was made 
without any trouble ensuing. That 
which should have taken place in June 
was postponed to July, as the index fig- 
uve of living had not reached the requi- 
siie minimum. When the men were noti- 
fied that the reduction would go into 
operation from the beginning of July 
they revolted, both against the agree- 
ment and their union officials. They 
formed their own committees in the va- 
rious ports and defied their official lead- 
ers, as the latter were determined to 
stand loyally to their agreement with 
the employers. 

These unofficial committees have at- 
tempted to force the employers to ac- 
knowledge them, but without avail and, 
moreover, they have deliberately and 
openly flouted their union officials, call- 
ing upon them to resign. 

A most extraordinary incident oc- 
curred recently. The union leaders called 
a meeting of the London dockers in a 
great building at Whitechapel. The 
strikers came by the thousands, with ban- 
ners flying and bands playing, but the 
meeting place, though able to accommo- 
date several thousand people, was not 
large enough to hold more than one half 
of those who came. The men filed into 
their places in the hall in perfect order 
and quietly awaited the coming of the 
speakers, viz., the president and secre- 
tary of their union. 

When these gentlemen appeared on 
the platform there was a moment of 
complete silence, and then a great hub- 
bub broke forth, with cries of “traitors,” 
“bloodsuckers,” ete., which went on with- 
out intermission for a quarter of an 
hour. There was no attempt on the part 
of the officials to speak; they quietly 
waited for the outburst to die down. 
It was at last quelled by the members of 
the strike committee, one of whom said: 
“Comrades, you have shown you have 
lost confidence in your old leaders. You 
have shown you have no faith in them. 
You have shown your are disgusted with 
their present attitude and that we have 
sacked them. I ask you now to walk 
out of the building and go home.” 

This speech was punctuated with 
cheers from the audience, and at its con- 
clusion the dispersal began, in complete 
orderliness, until the two union officials 
found themselves the only occupants of 
the hall, They afterwards stated that 
there were undoubtedly many there who 
wanted to hear what they had to say, 
and that the attempt to smash the union 
would ultimately fail. 

This incident was followed by a 29- 
mile walk of the strikers during the night 
to Tilbury, to try and bring about an 
entire stoppage of work at that dock, 
but the attempt was not very successful 
and the unloading of ships has gone on 
steadily there, though under great diffi- 
culties. 

A remarkable feature of the strike is 
the little effect it has had on the price 
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of food. At first it was feared that the 
inability to unload the ships that daily 
came into port loaded with produce of 
all kinds would lead to a scarcity, but 
so far very little inconvenience, either as 
to quantity or price, has been felt. This 
in large measure has been averted by vol- 
untary labor, especially in the case of 
perishable produce. 

Matters were much complicated by the 
sympathetic strike of the warehousemen 
at the wharves and, therefore, for the 

ast few weeks supplies from ware- 
nouses have only been obtainable by the 
importer and his assistants doing their 
own hauling. Principals and clerks have 
worked shoulder to shoulder at this un- 
wonted task, and from the accompanying 
photograph of a group of such workers, 
coatless, bare-armed and flour besprin- 
kled, there is evidently a good deal of 
fun to be got out of the experience, 
though one and all agree that the work 
is decidedly strenuous. 

The group shown in the photograph is 
only one of many that have toiled at the 
wharves day after day, and the note of 
relief in their voices when they get a 
day’s respite on the market or in the 
office tells its tale. 

Practically no flour nor wheat has been 
unloaded from the ships during the past 
four weeks, and the docks are terribly 
congested with idle ships. Happily the 
flour importers had large stocks in 
warehouse from which they could fill 
their orders, but millers have been se- 
riously handicapped by their inability to 
secure supplies of wheat, and some of 
them have been forced to close down. 

Many ships are being diverted to 
other ports, such as Liverpool and South- 
ampton, to unload, as they cannot afford 
to lay up in port indefinitely. One Ca- 
nadian vessel, which came to London 
with a cargo of wheat, had to return to 
her home port with the wheat still in 
her holds, and a vessel that arrived at 
Hull with a cargo of bananas, having to 
sail on schedule time, cast the unloaded 
cargo into the sea, meaning a loss of 
thousands of pounds sterling. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good, however, for the strike has 
given an opportunity to holders of ac- 
cumulated stocks of flour and other prod- 
uce to work these off at good prices, 
and when the trouble is at last settled 
there is likely to be a period of for- 
ward buying. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





The price of wheat in India fell early 
this year to the equivalent of $1 per bu. 
It is the custom in the wheat producing 
sections of India to keep about a year’s 
supply of wheat in stock in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of the famines of the 
past. If the year’s crops are good, some 
of the old wheat may be exported, in the 
opinion of Trade Commissioner C. C. 
Batchelder, Calcutta. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN SURPLUS 


Germany’s Contracts with Soviet Taken to 
Indicate Determination to Export in 
Spite of Famine Conditions 

Lonpnon, Enca., July 25.—The grain 
crop in Russia this year is a dark horse, 
but the fact that Germany has contracted 
with the Soviet government for a quan- 
tity estimated at about 400,000 tons, 
mostly rye, indicates that there is going 
to be a large exportable surplus. In fact, 
it is reported that the amount of grain 
available for export will possibly reach 
3,000,000 tons. 

The question is being generally asked 
as to how the government of a famine- 
stricken country like Russia can dare to 
contemplate the export of such an im- 
mense quantity of grain. The distress 
caused by many years of famine is still 
unrelieved, and even this year, in certain 
parts of Russia, the wheat crop is a fail- 
ure and the population is faced with dire 
need during the coming winter. 

There are some who think that the Bol- 
sheviks’ idea of exporting grain is a mere 
political maneuver with the sole object of 
obtaining money to keep themselves in 
power; but, on the other hand, it is argued 
that there is in Russia a certain amount 
of grain which the peasants would like 
to get rid of and which they cannot sell. 
If this could be thrown into the world’s 
market it would make a good return to 
the growers and to Russian agriculture 
in general, for the simple reason that it 
would raise the price of grain in the home 
market and so give the peasants an incen- 
tive to intensive cultivation. 

The view is held by those who have 
studied the situation that the only real 
way to improve agriculture in Russia is 
to revive the export of grain. Even the 
small quantity exported last year, about 
250,000 tons, had the effect of raisin 
prices in the home market, and it is sai 
that during the past three months the 
price of wheat has advanced 35 per cent. 

One great difficulty with which the 
Soviet government will have to contend 
will be the movement of the grain. The 
entire organization for its collection and 
transportation has been destroyed and, 
as one writer on the subject says: “It is 
hard tq believe that even the most ele- 
mentary system can be improvised in a 
single year. It will take years of the 
hardest work to build the elevators and 
wharves that will be required. A _ poli- 
tician like Krassin, who has got the busi- 
ness man’s mind and outlook, may be im- 
bued quite sincerely with the idea of 
making Russia rival Canada as a grain 
exporting country, but when he comes to 
actual grips with the problem he will 
probably find that progress is not so 
rapid as he expected.” 

Whatever the truth may be as regards 
the present condition or probable export- 
able surplus of Russian grain, there is no 
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doubt that Germany has made up her 
mind to secure her requirements from 
Russia as far as she is able. Owing to 
the depreciation in the currencies of the 
two countries, mutual trading in com- 
modities is naturally easier than with 
those countries whose currency has not 
depreciated. Reliable authorities state 
that a large proportion of the grain se- 
cured from Russia by Germany will be 
paid for in German goods, consisting, 
among other things, of machinery and 
agricultural appliances, which are badly 
needed in Russia at the present time. 
Should Russia have a large enough sur- 
plus, this method of trading will natural- 
ly prove very satisfactory to both coun- 
tries, but it will mean that Germany will 
not require very large supplies from 
North America, C. F. G. Rares. 


Russian Grain Surplus Indicated 


In its July bulletin, the American 
Relief Administration makes public 
figures made available by Dr. Lincoln 
Hutchinson indicating that, “unless some 
seriously adverse weather conditions 
develop, the vegetable foodstuffs supply 
is certain to return in 1923 to its full 
normal dimensions except as to export- 
able surplus.” 

The bulletin states that it is the expec- 
tation of the central statistical bureau, 
Moscow, that, should the pre-war aver- 
age yield be maintained, the crop of 
bread cereals will be about 1,150,000,000 
bus, fodder cereals 370,000,000 bus, con- 
sumption requirements 1,250,000,000 bus, 
leaving a surplus of 270,000,000 bus. 

“In respect to the area under culti- 
vation,” states the bulletin, “Russian 
agriculture shows marked improvement. 
Under the stimulus of a reversal of gov- 
ernmental policy as to land holding and 
taxation, the tilled acreage is rapidly 
coming back to its pre-war normal, but 
it is unlikely that this increased culti- 
vation will produce anything like the 
pre-war surplus. The high average yield 
of last year was due to factors not 
likely to be permanent.” 


Germany to Import Russian Rye 

German grain importers have con- 
tracted for 12,795,000 bus rye from 
Russia to be delivered during the coming 
year, according to a cablegram received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture from its representative in 
Berlin. The German government has 
advised the United States agricultural 
commissioner that the contracts have 
been. made, and that part payment is to 
be made in goods. 





Linseed is grown in India mainly for 
its seed, and not for its fiber. The fiber 
plant and the linseed plant, although 
botanically the same, differ considerably 
in habit. 





London Flour Men Take Dock Strikers’ Places 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Favorable Weather for Harvesting and 
Threshing in Northwest—Kansas 
Wheat Prospects Reduced 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Northwest 
is enjoying favorable weather for har- 
vesting, and threshing is well advanced. 
Threshing reports show that the average 
yield in the Dakotas is going to be less 
than for some years. Heat and rust took 
heavy toll, but while the wheat is light 
in weight it is of an unusually good mill- 
ing quality. Early samples are all run- 
ning one to three points higher in gluten 
than last year’s crop. Minnesota seems 
to have fared better than either North or 
South Dakota. Some heavy yields are 
reported from a number of districts. At 
New Ulm, for instance, marquis is yield- 
ing 15 to 27 bus per acre of good quality 
wheat. At other points, however, late 
wheat was hit badly by blight and heat, 
and yields there are running 10 bus or 
under, 

Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press has issued its fifth report on west- 
ern Canadian crops. Wheat in Manitoba 
is shown to have suffered considerably 
from rust, which has developed during the 
past three weeks. Damage is variously 
estimated at from slight to 60 per cent. 
Heavy loss has also been caused by heat 
and sawfly, particularly in southern and 
central portions of the province, where 
yield is expected to show a reduction of 
50 per cent. In northern Manitoba, con- 
ditions are more promising and a fair 
average yield is looked for. Harvesting 
will be general in about 10 days. Some 
rust infection is reported on coarse 
grains, but not to the same extent as on 
the wheat. There is a scarcity of labor 
at some points. The average wage ap- 
pears to be $3.50@4 per day. 

In Saskatchewan, wheat cutting will be 
general about Aug. 20. Conditions vary 
greatly throughout this province, and 
while rust has taken considerable toll of 
wheat, the general outlook is favorable, 
and prospects are for an average crop. 
The present cool weather is checking rust 
and allowing wheat heads to fill, but 
warmer weather is needed to bring crops 
to maturity. There is some rust on coarse 
grains, but so far it does not appear to 
have affected them to any extent. Labor 
is very scarce, and wages offered run 
$3.50@5 per day. 

The excellent prospects for Alberta’s 
crops are being maintained, and the out- 
look is the best since 1915. The whole 
province appears to be practically free 
from rust, and wheat heads are being 
well filled. Very little damage from 
grasshoppers is reported, and only a few 
points have suffered from hail damage to 
any serious extent. With warm weather 
from now on, wheat cutting should be 
general by Aug. 20 to 25. Coarse grains 
are doing well, but will not be ready for 
harvesting until the last week in August. 
There is a shortage of labor throughout 
the province. The average wage is $4@ 
4.50 per day. 

Great Farris, Mont.—Wheat harvest is 
in full swing in Montana, and both spring 
and winter grain is being put into the 
shock, There have been some conditions 
that might be termed unfavorable in cer- 
tain localities, such as numerous thunder 
showers, especially north and east of 
Great Falls. These have checked the 
ripening of grain, though they will ma- 
terially add to its quality. Harvest 
hands, of which there was fear of a short- 
age, are being secured through govern- 
ment labor agencies and distributed so 
that there is now no report of actual 
scarcity. Going wages range from $8 to 
$4.50 where binders are used, while in the 
header fields stackers are getting as high 
as $5.50. Late wheat is reported in many 
localities to be the best yet grown in the 
state. 

Seattte, Wasu.—Recent weather has 
been exceptionally favorable for harvest 
and for maturing late sown wheat. The 
total yield of wheat for Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho is estimated at 
approximately 90,000,000 bus. G. S. Ray, 
of the federal Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates, places the wheat yield 
of Washington, as of Aug. 1 condition, 
at 58,202,000 bu’, of which 37,341,000 are 
winter and 20,861,000 spring. The total 
state yield a year ago, according to fed- 
eral estimates, was 32,444,000 bus. The 
oat crop of the state averaged 100 per 
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cent of normal on Aug. 1, indicating a 
total yield of 10,969,000 bus; barley, 3,- 
256,000 bus; hay condition, 100; produc- 
tion, 2,609,000 tons. 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Weather condi- 
tions continue ideal for harvest opera- 
tions. Harvest and threshing of winter 
wheat, oats and barley is in progress with 
results good to excellent. Considerable 
spring wheat and oats have been threshed 
in southern counties. Late spring oats 
are filling well in most places, but there 
is some complaint of injury from drouth. 
Corn is growing well but is late. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas wheat pros- 
pects were reduced 17,500,000 bus in July, 
according to the August crop review is- 
sued by E. C. Paxton, federal crop statis- 
tician. The yield is placed at 79,500,000 
bus, 43,500,000 less than the final estimate 
last season and 49,500,000 less than two 
years ago. With one exception, it is the 
smallest crop in 10 years, exceeding only 
that of 1917, when the yield was 41,500,000 
bus. The average yield is placed at 9 
bus per acre, compared with 12.6 last sea- 
son and 12.2 two years ago. Wheat pros- 
pects for Kansas have declined steadily 
since mid-May, the loss in the estimated 
yield in that time amounting to 25,000,- 
000 bus. 

Omana, Nes.—Rains which fell over 
Nebraska in the week ending Aug. 11 
saved the corn crop, according to A. E. 
Anderson, agricultural statistician for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Private reports received here 
indicate that the crop is now in good 
condition and that, barring a too early 
frost, it will make a very large yield. 

Omana, Nes.—Nebraska will have a 
big corn crop, her wheat crop is disap- 
pointing, her crop of other small grains 
is uneven but of a good average, her hay 
crop will be bountiful, the condition of 
her potato and apple crops is lower and 
the condition of her sugar beet crop is 
fair—these are the outstanding features 
of the August report on crop conditions 
in this state by the division of crop and 
live stock estimates, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through A. E. 
Anderson, of Lincoln, agricultural stat- 
istician. The average yield of winter 
wheat is nearly 50 per cent below normal. 
The preliminary estimate of 10.5 bus per 
acre gives a total production of 27,773,000 
bus. Last year the crop totaled 57,159,- 
000 bus. Generally the wheat fields have 
sufficient straw for a normal crop, but 
owing to badly shrunken grain and partly 
filled heads, yields are very low. Black 
stem rust is responsible for most of the 
loss in western and northern sections. 
Spring wheat is also a great disappoint- 
ment. The acreage in western Nebraska 
is large, and until black stem rust ap- 
peared the condition was_ extremely 
promising. The present condition is 65 
per cent. A further marked reduction is 
expected after threshing returns come in. 
In fact, some of the fields will not be 
harvested. The crop is reported at 4,- 
524,000 bus, compared with 5,729,000 a 
month ago. All wheat totals 32,297,000 
bus, compared with 59,838,000 last year. 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1ra.—While the 
belief is general that the quality of this 
year’s winter ‘wheat in Oklahoma is the 
highest in a number of years, the Aug. 1 
report of the state board of agriculture 
says the quality is 89 per cent, or the 
same as the 10-year average; also that 
90 per cent of the wheat has graded No. 1 
and averaged 60 lbs to the bu. Wheat is 
unusually free from defective grain. The 
yield is estimated at 37,367,000 bus, an 
average of 11 bus to the acre. Hot, dry 
winds. late in July decreased the standing 
of corn from 75 on July 1 to 55 on Aug. I. 
A yield of 50,688,000 bus, an average of 
15.8 to the acre, is forecast. Barley 
promises a production of 2,567,000 bus, 
with a condition of 69, and rye 348,000 
bus, an average of 12 to the acre. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri state 
board of agriculture, in a crop report 
covering conditions in Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska, has the following 
to say: “Winter wheat harvest is com- 
pleted and threshing is under way, being 
almost completed in parts of the four 
states. Black rust in alarming quantities 
in Kansas and Nebraska makes yields dis- 
appointing, and some fields in Kansas are 
not worth cutting. Threshing returns are 
generally disappointing in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri, with better reports 
from Iowa, Farmers are discouraged by 







the present market price of wheat. Many 
Kansas farmers having credit facilities 
are holding back marketing, and a great 
deal of agitation is heard for the feed- 
ing of wheat to hogs in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Spring wheat has been seriously 
injured by black stem rust in Nebraska, 
and is discouraging in Iowa.” 

PuriapetpHia, Pa.—Continued dry 
weather until the last week of July caused 
a further decline in the condition of all 
field crops in Pennsylvania, according to 
the report issued on Aug. 8 by G. L. 
Morgan, agricultural statistician for 
Pennsylvania, United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The condition 
of corn on Aug. 1 was 82 per cent of 
normal, indicating a yield of about 40.2 
bus per acre and a production of 61,315,- 
000 bus, compared with 69,212,000 last 
year and 64,470,000 the average produc- 
tion for the past 10 years. The prelimi- 
nary estimate of the average yield per 
acre of winter wheat was 18.5 bus, and 
the total production 24,105,000. This 
compares with 25,234,000 bus, last year’s 
final estimate, and 24,197,000, the average 
for the past 10 years. The quality of 
this year’s crop is estimated at 91 per 
cent of a normal, compared with 91 last 
year and 92, the average quality for the 
past 10 years. 


Toronto, Ont.—Weather during the 
week ending Aug. 11 was generally favor- 
able to harvesting operations, although 
some districts report fairly heavy rains, 
which retarded progress but caused no 
damage. Wheat is mostly all cut, and 
farmers are busy threshing. The oats 
crop is making a good showing, and most 
districts report the grain yield better than 
was expected after the prolonged dry 
spell in July. 


SURPLUS IS EXAGGERATED 


Wheat Council Declares Market Has Been 
Unduly Depressed by Unwarranted 
Reports of Overproduction 


Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The joint committee on wheat 
research of the Wheat Council of the 
United States and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States held its first 
meeting in Chicago, Aug. 13. A resolu- 
tion was passed stating that the market 
had been unduly depressed by exagger- 
ated reports of the surplus production. 
The resolution read that a careful ex- 
amination of the evidence submitted to 
the committee by its statisticians and 
brought to the initial meeting by the 
members did not bear out the estimates 
of huge overproduction that have been 
so frequently made. 

A definite research programme was 
adopted, and the statistical experts of 
the wheat council and the chamber of 
commerce will start work immediately. 

It is the intention of the joint com- 
mittee to push the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement, offsetting the “Save Wheat” 
campaign started during the war. While 
wheat is the key crop of the United 
States, the nation is the smallest con- 
sumer per capita in the world, 

Various members of the committee 
stated that it was too late to do much 
for the farmers this year, but that it 
was the aim of the committee to lay the 
foundation for next year and put it on 
a sound basis, attempting to bring into 
some degree of harmony the country’s 
production and consumption of wheat. 


S. O. Werner. 











Tunis—Crops 
Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
| ne 9,406 evee sees o¢e 
| Pera 3,674 1,837 965 ode 
ny 10,623 11,482 4,134 354 
BUG Sv haseees 6,229 2,756 1,481 110 

3 3,445 217 
3,817 *300 
3,996 354 
2,067 *300 
3,445 *300 





689 *300 


Oo! Ses 5,511 7,266 4,138 
BOERS ccesecser 4,225 3,070 2,067 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
| eee 1,112 988 24 ee 
BEie 2k wicuws ve 882 602 112 
BEES 00 sb ators 1,500 1,230 159 50 
| Peer 1,319 934 149 23 
See 1,408 1,117 127 45 
} | 1,413 =1,197 161 45 
BOLT. ocpscoe +» 1,810 1,088 124 44 

*Conjectural, 
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CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATE 


Government Figure Based on Aug. 1 (Con. 
dition Puts Wheat at 383,000,000 Bus 
—Less Than Private Estimates 


The Dominion government estimate of 
the Canadian 1923 wheat crop, based on 
condition Aug. 1, and issued Aug. 14, is 
383,000,000 bus. This figure is less than 
some of the private estimates recently 
made, but still would give Canada the 
third largest wheat crop in its history. 
Last year’s record wheat crop was 399,- 
786,000 bus, only 16,000,000 bus larger 
than the present estimate. The 1915 
crop was 393,543,000 bus. For the six 
years between 1915 and 1922, the average 
size of the Canadian wheat crop was 
240,500,000 bus. 








HOLDUP OF BUFFALO BAKER 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ series of robberies of 
baking company employees reache:| its 
climax on Aug. 13 by a daring ho!dup 
of A. H. Bell, assistant chief clerk 0} the 
Ward & Ward Buffalo plant. Four en, 
one of them masked, held up Mr. Be'! in 
a busy section of this city and took 
from him $8,000 in cash and $4:) in 
checks. The robbers escaped after tiring 
shots at the driver of another machine 
who. attempted to get the number of 
their car. No arrests were made. 

Less than a year ago Ward & \ «ard 
lost $3,000 in a holdup, and a few weeks 
ago the National Biscuit Co. lost several 


thousand dollars in a similar manner. 
There have been a number of smaller 
robberies. 

Mr. Bell recognized, from pictures, 


two nationally known criminals as heing 
among those who robbed him. He was 
on his way to a bank to deposit the 
company’s receipts when he was held up. 


P. D. Faunestock. 





OKLAHOMA FEED SHORTAGE 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—With Okla- 
homa mills operating at about 50 per 
cent of capacity and shipping a large 
percentage of their flour output in mixed 
cars with feed, the shortage of millfeeds 
in Oklahoma has been but slightly re- 
lieved since the grinding of new wheat 
began. Dealers are still getting a con- 
siderable part of their supplies from 
Kansas, but are unable to meet the call. 
Generally throughout the South the de- 
mand is strong for millfeeds, and deal- 
ers are experiencing an unusually active 
summer. Prices have made slight ad- 
vances. 

This increasing demand is due to the 
shortage that existed during nearly all 
of last year, when mills operated far be- 
low capacity, and to the failure of feed 
crops in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. 
The scarcity of shorts may become acute, 
millers say, unless there is an increased 
output of flour in the Middle West. 
Dealers and feeders in Oklahoma and 
Texas last year set up many small mills 
to grind wheat feed, but it is reported 
that the quality of the feed thus pro- 
duced has been so unsatisfactory that 
they are turning again to the flour 
mills for those that are properly bal- 
anced. 





HEAVY FREIGHT CAR MOVEMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The week ending 
July 28 showed that 1,041,044 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, the largest 
number for any week in the history of 
the railroads. There was a surplus of 
76,453 freight cars, of which 57,831 were 
box cars being held mainly in the grin 
originating territories. These will »¢ 
absorbed in the next few weeks as [lie 
grain movement becomes heavier. 

The fact that there is no apprecia’ie 
shortage of cars, says a statement from 
the car service division of the Americ’n 
Railway Association, should not serve 
as a basis for lessening efforts to move 
as much freight as possible before tie 
fall period. The volume of traffic now 
being handled is far in excess of the 
tonnage originally anticipated by the 
carriers. 

To avoid car shortage this fall, shij- 
pers and consumers are urged to con- 
tinue and augment, during the next 30 
days, their efforts to level off the peak 
of shipments during the fall. 


Cuarues C, Hart. 
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Flour buying is still disappointingly 
lizht. The trade has not responded to 
the advance in the market as freely as 
millers had anticipated. There was a 
little buying, following the advance on 
\ug. 11, but the further strength on 
\ug. 18 did not bring in any business 
to speak of. The larger buyers are un- 
interested, professing to believe that 
lower prices will prevail later. The bulk 
of the business booked in the week end- 
ng Aug. 11 was small lots to scattered 
buyers for shipment up to Jan. 1. 

One or two of the smaller companies 
eport bookings in excess of capacity, 
and receiving bids Aug. 13-14 on good- 
sived lots on basis of Saturday’s prices, 
which they were forced to. refuse. 
Spring wheat mills generally are holding 
prices firm, regardless of southwestern 
co npetition. 

inquiry for clears has fallen off very 
materially. However, mills have plent 
of bookings for'these grades on hand. 
The output is light, and millers say it 
will take them some time to catch up 
with orders. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
more slowly. Apparently the trade has 
enough flour on hand to take care of 
present requirements, and shows an in- 
clination to hold off in taking deliveries. 

The output for the week ending Aug. 
11, at Minneapolis, represented only 47 
per cent of capacity; 1314 mills out of 
27 are now in operation. Millers do not 
anticipate any heavier running until well 
into September, judging from present 
inquiry and buying. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 14 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
esi Se eee $6.10@6.85 $6.90@7.50 
Standard patent ...... 6.00@6.35 6.65@7.05 
Second patent ........ 5.90@6.15 6.45@6.70 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.10@5.40 5.00@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.30@3.80 3.00@3.90 


*140-lb jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


' Aug. 14 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.40@5.55 $5.60@5.90 
Durum PORORE oe sicee 4.60@5.00 ....@4.50 
ClOOP okies reise ene 3.30@3.40 3.50@3.75 

MILLFEED 


Bran strengthened early in the week 
and has since held firm. On Aug. 6, job- 
bers were offering bran for August ship- 
ment at $19.25 ton, Minneapolis, with 
few takers. Inquiry, however, developed 
on Aug. 7 and 8, due to reported buying 
by short interests at Kansas City. Prices 
Jumped overnight to $22 ton, with some 
now asking 75c@$1 over this. Mills hold 
prices firm at $22@22.50, and claim to 
have nothing to offer in straight cars for 
shipment before Oct. 1. City mills are 
doing a big business in mixed cars with 
flour, and have practically withdrawn 
from the market. 

Standard middlings are also firm for 
August shipment at around $25 ton. 
Demand for flour middlings and red 
dog, however, is quiet. Jobbers report 
that it has been practically impossible 
to move these grades for three or four 
days past, and some who have heavy 
feeds to offer for quick shipment have 
Pere their asking prices at least $1 
on. 

Where mills quote flour middlings at 
$30@30.50 ton and red dog at $84@34.50, 
ae ask $27.50 and $31@33, respec- 

ely. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Aug. 14 Year ago 
» Serr rerrere $22.25@22.50 $.....@14.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 - @16.50 


23.00 @ 23.50 
28.00 @ 30.00 


Flour middlings... 27.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation Aug. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


A, A South, B 


D, E 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

AUS. B11 .ccccvves 561,100 268,280 47 
Previous week - 561,100 277,360 49 
BOOP GOO: sicivceres 546,000 243,505 45 
Two years ago.... 546,000 284,045 52 
Three years ago... 546,000 289,660 53 
Four years ago.... 546,000 275,505 50 
Five years ago.... 546,000 339,590 64 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Aug. 18... wseoeee 78,085 354,515 289,755 
Aug. 11... 268,280 243,505 284,085 289,660 
Aug. 4.... 277,360 295,255 291,260 281,730 
July 28... 280,950 309,120 307,530 296,045 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapolis 
mills for four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Pe eR 6,275 ic py 
PY ORR 355 245 1,550 
‘Aug. 4.... 1,071 1,430 ¥ ta 1,430 
July 28... 1,785 2,785 Ea ae 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aus. BIL .ccicces 211,950 111,940 52 
Previous week - 318,300 171,465 53 
YOOP QMO ..ccccsecs 413,940 196,411 47 
Two years ago.... 417,690 212,270 50 
Three years ago... 419,610 163,990 39 
Four years ago.... 420,210 135,360 32 
Five years ago.... 346,950 170,530 49 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 16. 48 54,000 122,420148,090 ...  ... 
June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 

June 30. 44 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 58,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 175,740 

July 21. 53 62,300 169,110 177,485 

July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 

Aug. 4. 44 53,050 171,465 166,220 

Aug. 11, 38 35,325 111,940 97,480 


NEW FEED MILL AT MENOMONIE 


The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomo- 
nie, Wis., is building a three-story addi- 
tion to its plant, 55x165, to house a bal- 
anced ration feed plant, and expects to 
have it completed and in operation by 
Oct. 15. A full line of high grade hen 
scratch, chicken feed and poultry mash 
feeds, together with dairy, hog and horse 
feeds, will be manufactured. The com- 
pany is installing the most modern 
equipment on the market, and is sparing 
no expense to make its feed plant one of 
the best in the country. All machinery 
will be electrically driven. 

With the completion of this feed plant 
the company will be in an excellent posi- 
tion for shipping mixed cars. The feeds 
will be marketed under the company’s 
already established brands of A. C,, 
their quality being in line with its high 
grade flour products known as Mill 
Rose, Gold Key, Searchlight and Pride 
of Wisconsin rye flour. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, are 


building the mill, supplying the equip- 

ment and superintending its installation. 
WHEAT 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 


apolis have declined sharply under the. 


influence of increasing receipts. On 
Aug. 13 upward of 100 cars of new 
spring wheat were received. City mills 
are good buyers, taking all the better 
grades that are offered. Fair inquiry is 
also noted from mills east of Minneapo- 
lis. Old No. 1 dark northern is quoted 
at 3@19c bu over September option, and 
new at 4@12c over. Old No. 1 northern 
is firm at September price to lic over. 
No. 1 dark winter from Montana is sell- 
ing at September price to 6c over, and 
to arrive at September to 5c over. 

No activity is noted in southwestern 
winters. No. 1 dark hard is unchanged 
at 5@15c over Chicago September. 

Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Aug. §& ..0:. $1.12% @1.15% $1.10% @1.15% 
Ae Dv svees 1.18% @1.16% 1.11% @1.16% 
AmB. 20* ..cce covees Docecee sovcge@Mecvree 
AMS. 11 ccccise 1.14% @1.18% 1.12%@1.18% 
AWB BE co cccns 1.15% @1.19% 1.13%@1.19% 
Aug. 14 ....+. 1.14% @1.17% 1.12%@1.17% 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
Aug. 8 .sccss $1.10% @1.12% $1.07% @1.12% 
. Sa Aree 1.11% @1.138% 1.08% @1.13% 
Ae. 20° v.00 rere FP TTTPETTET OC. SET T 
AmB. U1 .cscvcr 1.12% @1.15% 1.09%@1.15% 
po OS Re 1.13% @1.16% 1.10%@1.16% 
p< ae | Sees 1.11% @1.14% 1.09% @1.14% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec, 
Srcece $1.08% $1.09% 11..... $1.11% $1.12% 
Wises 1.09% 1.11 CS 1.13% 1.14% 
10* s¢) Daees 1.12% 1.13% 


*Market closed. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. lamber No. 1 durum 


a arenes Te 92% @95% 91% @92% 
(SS eee erree 93 @96 92 @93 
BE TP ccccccse S085 Davee ren Fee 
BM. BS. ccaswsese 93% @96% 92% @93% 
MMB. TE .cccecres 945 @97% 935% @94% 
BMRB. BE oc ccccvves 94% @97% 93% @94% 
No. 2amber No, 2 durum 
BR Boss ceces 91% @94% 89144 @91% 
aren ee 92 @95 90 @92 
Be BF kee a wese wee, lore cone Doeee 
rN eee 92% @95% 90% @92% 
pO eee 93% @96% 9156 @93 % 
pS eee rs 93% @96% 91% @93% 


g. 14 
*Market closed. 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 








---Mpls—, --Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Aug. 7... 268 207 58 78 117 112 
Aug. 8... 115 163 64 43 213 26 
Aug. 9... 261 162 33 65 85 232 
Aug. 10% .. ... 299 eee 44 eee 13 
Asem, FE 1a. BES 274 113 23 77 70 
Aug. 13 ... 490 144 149 25 71 37 
Totals ..1,393 1,249 417 278 56 464 


*Market closed. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce 
on dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

Aug. 12 Aug. 13 














Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark ..... 2,607 2,809 391 143 
No. 1 northern. .1,016 1,016 6 ee 
No. 2 northern. .1,124 1,314 270 1 
Otherm ..ccseee. eee 4,358 412 852 
Totals ...... 8,618 9,497 1,079 996 
Im 2980 ....'0.% 949 1,177 ove ose 
In 1919 ....... 841 756 
Im 1918 scccves 55 40 


olis and Duluth, on Aug. 11, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis + 8,618 1,079 996 949 
Duluth ........ 884 271 967 398 
Totals ...... 9,502 1,350 1,963 1,347 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Aug. 11, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis - 1,825 2,024 2,931 1,228 
Duluth ........ 323 321 1,126 28 

Totals ...... 2,148 2,345 4,057 1,510 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 11, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..124,927 98,539 74,818 109,085 
Duluth ....... 62,376 47,739 45,186 21,897 
Totals ..... 187,303 146,278 120,004 130,982 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Consumptive inquiry for linseed oil 
meal continues good. With Minneapo- 
lis oil mills working at greatly reduced 
capacity, offerings naturally are light 
and resellers for the time being are the 
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principal factors. Prices are firm. 
August shipment oil meal is quoted at 
$46 ton, Minneapolis basis, September 
shipment $47, and October $48. 
Cottonseed meal is firm at $45 ton, de- 
livered at Minneapolis. Cottonseed 
crushers are reported to be out of the 
market on future shipment meal, with 
offerings coming only from speculators. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.25 @35.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.75 @33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.25@30.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+..+. 2.35@ 2.40 
ere OUT, WEE coccctocsecses 3.70@ 3.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.95@ 6.20 
Graham, standard, bblt ........ 5.90@ 5.95 
MOMSE GOES? 6c cccescrccceceess eee @ 2.35 


Soh AE I apes aaa wes + @46.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 

OLD MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MAN 


Sylvester Strong, at one time promi- 
nent in the grain trade in Minneapolis, 
died Aug. 4 at his home in Pacific Grove, 
Cal. Mr. Strong came to Minneapolis 
in 1883 from Milwaukee, where he had 
been in the grain commission business 
with Gee & Freeman. In 1884 he formed 
a partnership with Harry Miller under 
the name of Strong & Miller. This 
partnership was dissolved in 1896, and 
Mr. Strong went into business for himself 
under the name of the S. Strong Co. 
and the Citizens’ Elevator Co. He sold 
out in 1901 and moved to the Pacific 
Coast, where he had lived ever since. 

Mr. Strong was highly respected and 
beloved for his sterling qualities and up- 
right character, and leaves many friends, 
both in Pacific Grove and Minneapolis. 
He is survived by his widow, Louise 
Norton Strong, and two children by a 
former marriage, George Strong, of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Jennie Johns, of Seattle, 
Wash. 


OCCIDENT TERMINAL COMPANY 


The Occident Terminal Co. of Minne- 
apolis has been incorporated, with 
$1,000,000 capital stock, to operate a 
2,500,000-bu terminal elevator now near- 
ing completion at Duluth. The company 
is a subsidiary of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and the incorporators are 
E. P. Wells, H. S. Helm, C. E. Thayer, 
C. J. Ireys, L. F. Miller, M. J. Devany 
and W. C. Helm. 


FERGUS FALLS MILL CHANGE 


The Red River Milling Co. Fergus 
Falls, Minn., which has absorbed the 
plant and business of the Fergus Flour 
Mills Co., now has a combined capacity 
of 1,000 bbls daily. The Red River mill 
is modern in every respect, and one of 
the best of its size in the state. It is 
understood that no money consideration 
entered into the transaction, the owners 
of the Fergus Falls mill taking stock 
in the Red River company. The latter 
has been reorganized, with the following 
officers: C. W. Kaddatz, president; D. A. 
Tennant, vice president; Elmer E. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer; C. R. 
Anderson, manager. 


DEAD 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATE ADVANCE 


It is reported that lake carriers have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to advance 
the rates on flour for export 2c per 100 
Ibs, effective Sept. 10, the advance to 
apply on flour moving through Lake 
Michigan ports only. If granted, this 


. would make the differential between all- 


rail and lake-and-rail rates 2c per 100 
Ibs instead of 4c, as at present. It is 
understood that the lake carriers also 
contemplate advancing the domestic 
rates on grain and grain products as 
well. 


NOTES 

Clark L. Keator, sales manager for the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting central states markets. 

James T. Kenny, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of Arkell & Smiths, paper bag 
manufacturers, is in Kansas City. 

Charles T. Olson, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, is on an eastern 
trip, and will call.on the company’s con- 
nections in the various distributing cen- 
ters. 

(Continued on page 700.) 
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A general rise of about 20c bbl in 
flour quotations served to restrict trad- 
ing during the week ending Aug. 11, and 
sales were smaller, individually and col- 
lectively. Little confidence was ex- 
pressed, even by millers, that the ad- 
vance gave indication of a definite up- 
ward trend in the market. Half of the 
rise came Aug. 9, and was caused, part- 
ly at least, by the fact that the follow- 
ing day was a holiday on boards of 
trade. 

Most of the round lot buying in recent 
weeks was by large bakery combinations, 
and the prices and shipping options they 
received were lenient enough to allow 
them to fill a considerable portion of 
their requirements for several months. 
As a consequence, they were in a posi- 
tion to withdraw from the market when 
it went to higher levels. This class of 
trade sought material concessions when- 
ever it displayed any sign of interest. 
With most southwestern mills well 
booked on low sales, there was not so 
much inclination to accept such bids. 

The smaller buyers, including both 
bakers and jobbers, were in the market 
a bit more aggressively. Their pur- 
chases were largely for 60 days, al- 
though some sales specified shipment still 
farther ahead, and scattered business 
was for prompt or immediate delivery. 
As the buyers of small lots have been 
practically out of the market this season, 
their entry was taken as a possible indi- 
cation of the movement of stocks into 
consuming channels; it was because of 
stocks on hand that they were hesitant 
about booking additional flour hereto- 
fore. 

Shipping directions continued hard to 
obtain, and mill operation was spgtted. 
Production of Kansas City plants de- 
creased again, although the shutting 
down of one mill because of damage, 
and the loss of running time one after- 
noon, in tribute to the late President 
Harding, was principally responsible for 
the lighter output. Most of the south- 
western mills have made rather sub- 
stantial bookings during the past six 
weeks, but the major portion is for ship- 
ment in fall and winter months, and they 
are hard pressed for current directions. 
Part of the recent output has been going 
to replenish warehouse stocks at the 
mills. 

Export trade is. without zest, and no 
sales of consequence were reported. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Aug. 11, prompt shipment: 
patent, $5.50@5.85; 95 per cents, $4.85@ 
5.20; straight, $4.60@4.80; first clear, 
$3.60@4; second clear, $3.20@3.50; low 
grade, $2.95@3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Aug. 5-11 ....... 132,900 102,000 76 
Previous week ... 132,900 109,156 82 
BOP GO accccces 114,900 94,400 82 
Two years ago... 114,900 105,500 91 
Pive+FORF GVOTAGDS: icc csccvoscsscees 80 
TON-YOOF AVETABS 2... ccccccccccccece 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 


St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aue. GelE. ccircvrcs 511,830 343,408 67 
Previous week ... 510,830 366,089 72 
TORT BOD 0.006006 487,230 404,003 83 
Two years ago... 511,530 485,421 94 
Five-year AVerage ....seceeeeeevece 79 
Ten-year AVETABC oc. ceeeesecceeee 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,532 bbls, 22,253 in the previous 
week, 19,733 a year ago and 42,479 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 47 fair, and 11 
slow. 

8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Atm. Cold cc ccccccccccceves 29,023 61 
Previous week .........++. 40,754 87 
YOO ABO cccccvccscccccece 28,950 60 
Two years ABO .......se00. 46,663 98 


MILLFEED 
A sudden strengthening in bran prices 
occurred the week ending Aug. 11, quota- 
tions advancing $1.50@2 ton. Demand 
from dealers who had gone short of the 
market, coupled with the tendency of 
mills to sell only current production, 
were the principal factors in bringing 
about the higher prices. Southwestern 
mills are not operating strongly enough, 
as a whole, to oversupply the market 
with their current output, and their re- 
fusal to make sales based on future pro- 
duction has created a rather firm situa- 
tion. Shorts were in fair demand at an 
advance of 50c ton. Quotations, sacked, 
per ton, Kansas City: bran, $21@21.50; 
brown shorts, $24.50@25; gray shorts, 
$25.50@26. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending Aug. 
1l, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 13 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 121 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 103 per cent two weeks 
ago. 

CASH GRAIN 

The following quotations are for Aug. 
11: hard wheat, No. 1 98c@$1.12, No. 2 
97c@$1.12, No. 3 96c@$1.10, No. 4 94c@ 
$1.10; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.01@1.04, 
No. 2 $1@1.04, No. 3 97c@$1.03, No. 4 
96c@$1.02. 

White corn, No. 2 7914%,@80c, No. 3 
79@791,Ac, No. 4 78@781%,c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 83@84c, No. 3 821%4@83c, No. 4 
811,@82c; mixed corn, No. 2 79@80c, 
No. 3 7814,@79c, No. 4 78@78%c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
501%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521/,c 
August seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50%,c, August seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 5014c, via New 
York 56c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
5814c, via New York 63c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 58¥,c, via New York 
65c. 

AFTER SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 

“The decrease shown in the vern- 
ment’s August estimate for the winter 
wheat states is assurance that Kansas 
City will be relatively higher than other 
markets,” a local grain operator says. 
“Large stocks of soft wheat are being 
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accumulated in Chicago, which will not 
be used in the Northwest, and, with no 
demand, they will have to make a carry- 
ing charge. Wheat in Chicago will be 
selling on the basis of the futures, while 
the wheat prices at our market will work 
considerably higher. 

“During the past two weeks many of 
the leading mills all over the United 
States and Canada have sent representa- 
tives here to investigate the possible sup- 
ply of choice hard winter wheat. Min- 
neapolis mills have placed large stand- 
ing orders here and at the smaller south- 
western markets for choice heavy wheat 
to offset their light variety, and there 
will not be enough for the demand. 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills have 
taken a large part of the offerings, pay- 
ing a premium of 1@2c over the Kansas 
City basis. 

“Premiums for choice hard winter 
wheat at Kansas City can be expected 
to reach a high figure.” 


PASSING THE BAD NEWS 


Recently a miller in Kansas received 
a 37 word message from a not superla- 
tively valued customer reciting number- 
less reasons why he could not take de- 
livery on a car of flour at the present 
time, but hoped to be able to do some- 
thing about it at some vague and hazy 
date in future. The message came with 
charges collect. 

The miller, by way of returning the 
compliment, replied explaining in 51 
word detail why the buyer could not be 
accommodated. This message was also 
collect. 

Shortly later, the man at the tele- 
graph office telephoned that the miller’s 
message had been refused by the buy- 
er. “Damn,” said the miller. “Why do 
that?” retorted the friendiy telegraph 
operator. “I have nothing on file to 
show that you accepted his collect mes- 
sage; why don’t you refuse it?” 

“Done,” replied the miller. 

His sole regret is that the buyer has 
14 words the best of the “collect” 
charges. 


TO DISCUSS TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


A meeting of the transmissouri-Kansas 
regional advisory board, the first since 
its organization, will be held in Kansas 
City on Aug. 21. Part of the time will 
be devoted to a discussion of traffic 
problems of flour mills, with especial ref- 
erence to the freight car supply. C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, who is a member of the grain 
and grain products committee of the 
board, has sent a questionnaire to mill- 
ers, in order to inform himself of the 
exact requirements of mills. 

The board was organized primarily 
in an attempt to do away with the car 
shortage that usually occurs during the 
harvest months. 


NEED OF SEED WHEAT URGENT 


Crop failure and consequent scarcity 
of seed wheat in 15 counties of south- 
western Kansas has been called to the 
attention of millers and other interests, 
who have decided to render aid in some 
form. A meeting will be held at Me- 
morial Hall, Dodge City, Kansas, at 10 
a.m., Aug. 15. 

The meeting was called by W. W. 
Bowman, secretary Kansas Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Emma D. Partridge, secretary 
Kansas State Bankers’ Association, E. 
J. Smiley, secretary Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture. The call said, in 
part: 

“While the legislature is in special 
session, a number of its members from 
the southwestern and central western 
counties called at the office of the state 
board of agriculture, and said there was 
a real need for some organization to 
provide seed wheat for sowing this fall 
to a certain percentage of the wheat 
growers of that section. On the strength 
of the information, a conference was 
called of representatives of grain deal- 
ers, millers, bankers and members of the 
legislature. It was decided that the 
need was real, and a committee was em- 
powered to call a meeting at Dodge City, 
Aug. 15, with a view to ascertaining the 
needs of the 15 counties. 

“The need is probably pretty well 
suggested by the fact that nearly 3,000,- 
000 acres of wheat were sown in those 
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counties for this year’s crop, and less 
than 500,000 acres were harvested. It js 
not our intention to endeavor to supply 
seed to maintain prone operations, but 
to furnish enough to plant a part of 
the acreage to help tide the farmers 
over.” 
MILLERS HONOR HARDING 


As a mark of respect to the late Pres- 
ident Harding, and in common with 
other lines of industry, mill operations 
in the Southwest ceased for a short while 
the afternoon of his burial. Many mill- 
ers and their employees attended the 
memorial services held in Kansas City 
and other centers. A few Kansas City 
mills and a majority of interior plants 
were shut down for an entire shift. 
Others ceased operations for various pe- 
riods, and mill offices were closed the 
entire afternoon. 


NOTES 

F. Hutchinson, manager Lawrence!urg 

(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., is on a brief 
visit to the Southwest. 


H. B. Cunningham, assistant sales 
manager Maney Milling Co. Oniaha, 
Neb., recently spent two days in K» sas 
City. 

Fred J. Lingham, president Fe eral 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockpor', N. 
Y., recently visited southwestern :nill- 
ers and grain dealers. 


Scott McKenzie, Sedalia, Mo., has 
been engaged by the Halstead (Kar sas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. to represent °t in 
Missouri and eastern Kansas. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president and 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor} ora- 
tion, Kansas City, has spent a weci at 
the company’s mill in Clinton, Mo. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwe-tern 
Milling Co., Inc., who has been sjend- 
ing a fortnight’s vacation in the Ozark 
Mountains, is on his way home to \xan- 
sas City. 

The Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has engaged W. J. H. Broch, 
St. Louis, until recently with the han- 
sas City Milling Co., as its representa- 
tive for the state of Illinois. 

H. A. Sawyer, formerly manager of 
the Sawyer Milling Co. Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has formed a connection with 
the Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Hle- 
vator Co. He is in charge of sales. 

D. E. Walter, new manager of the 
Kansas City wheat purchasing office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been 
elected to membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, on transfer from 
F. W. McCoy. 

The three memberships in the Wichita 
Board of Trade held by Dilts & Morgan, 
Inc., in the names of William G. Dilts, 
Jr. Dewey F. Hunter and Paul J. 
Matthews, were sold by W. C. Goffe, 
receiver for the firm, at $1,000 each, net. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of N. V. Conti- 
nental Millers’ Agency: Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, arrived in Kan- 
sas City Aug. 10 for an indefinite visit. 
He is the guest while here of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, which he 
represents abroad. 

The Dalton (Neb.) Roller Mills, op- 
erated by Carr Bros. before the plant 
was burned several weeks ago, will not 
be rebuilt, according to S. P. Carr. He 
and his son, however, expect to erect a 
mill in Dalton next year. The buried 
plant was of 100 bbls capacity. 

Lightning struck the plant of the R.d- 
ney Milling Co.,. doing no damage «x- 
cept to the coils of the motor, which 
were burned out. The mill was clo;ed 
for four days, pending repairs. E/+c- 
tricians were mystified as to how [ive 
lightning entered the protected coils. 

The first application for members! ip 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade »y 
a representative of a co-operative selling 
agency has been filed here by W. \V- 
Young, of the Kansas Wheat Growe's’ 
Association, who purchased the memb«'- 
ship of Guy A. Moore, deceased, {or 
$8,300. 


Interior millers say that the Kans.s 
Wheat Growers’ Association has bern 
shipping rather large quantities of whe:t 
to Wichita, which accounts for the large 
receipts which have prevailed there. !t 
is also said that the strength wheat 
prices have displayed at interior markets 
was the result of buying by millers who 
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sold flour with wheat on a 90c@$1 basis 
and did not cover their sales, expecting 
to take advantage of a decline. 

Shipments of flour and feed into 
Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territory during June by 81 south- 
western mills were 567,476 bbls, com- 
pared with 835,354 in June, 1922, with 83 
mills reporting. Shipments in May of 
this year were 703,895 bbls, 83 mills re- 
porting. 

Total clearances of wheat at the port 
of Galveston during July, 1923, were 
1,262,000 bus, according to H. A. Wick- 
strom, chief inspector. The figures show 
a decrease of 137,417 bus from the same 
month of 1922. Wheat on board ship, 
but not cleared before Aug. 1, amounted 
to 280,000 bus. 

One flour buyer, in answer to bids 
sent out by a local mill, offered to take 
one car for shipment in 90 days if the 
mill would also sell him 1,000 bbls at 
the same price for shipment at his op- 
tion up to June, 1924. The miller gave 
this as an example of the old saw about 
the inch and the mile. 

H. E. Kuehn, wheat buyer for the 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending some time in the Southwest 
in the interest of his company. He re- 
marked on the quality of Oklahoma 
wheat this year, saying that it was the 
best in this section, but that it is being 
purchased so heavily by mills that signs 
f a scarcity are appearing. 

Secretary E. J. Smiley, of the Kanas 
Grain Dealers’ Assotiation, says that 
the general attitude at group meetings 
of farmers held in different parts of 
the state is that more wheat than usual 
would be stored on farms. Bankers are 
inclined to encourage holding wheat for 
higher prices, and are not forcing pay- 
ment of past due obligations, he said. 

On his return from Cuba recently, N. 
W. Morcillo, export manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, sent several 
varieties of seed wheat back to a friend 
in that country. The latter wished to 
experiment with the wheat plant in 
Cuban soil, believing it to be adaptable. 
Cheap land and low labor costs would 
make the country almost ideal, both for 
raising and milling the wheat, providing 
it could be done successfully, Mr. Mor- 
cillo said. 

It is reported that a rumor is current 
in the East that considerable quantities 
of bran are in storage in Kansas City. 
The rumor is incorrect. No bran is in 
store here. There has been, according to 
feed dealers, no inviting point im the 
market for storing feeds, and it is un- 
likely that any will be stored on this 
crop unless a perfect corn prospect 
should make another new low in prices. 
Even then, such a corn prospect would 
cause speculators to go slow in ware- 
housing bran for an advance. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City en route to New 
York, Philadelphia and New England, 
where he will spend five weeks with the 
flour trade. He said that the quality of 
wheat in his section of Kansas was ex- 
cellent, milling into better flour than the 
old crop. The Arnold-Madaus Milling 
Co. is offering free storage to farmers, 
and has about 60,000 bus wheat stored 
under this: plan. Not many farmers are 
inclined to sell at present prices, Mr. 
Derlien said. 


DENVER 

The increased activity in flour busi- 
ness, which prevailed uring the week 
ending Aug. 1, is still being maintained 
by mills in Colorado. Although orders 
for flour are not coming at quite the 
previous volume, enough have been re- 
ceived to sustain a steady run. Buyers 
have shown some interest in forward 
commitments but, due to the fact that 
Colorado mills are still grinding old 
wheat, they have manifested a tendency 
to hold off from any large amount of 
bookings until new flour prices can be 
quoted. Mills will be able to name new 
flour quotations by about Aug. 25, and 
at that time considerable business should 
be done, as customers have been buying 
from hand to mouth for two months or 
more and their stocks are admittedly 
small, 

Colorado mills obtain their soft wheat 
supplies largely from Utah and Idaho, 
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and at the present time this wheat is 
worth more money to go west than it is 
to be sold in eastern markets; conse- 
quently, millers here have to buy their 
wheat on the Portland basis and are at 
a disadvantage with eastern competitors 
in selling flour in the Southeast. How- 
ever, this year’s large crop of western 
soft wheat will probably be the means of 
forcing prices down to a level with St. 
Louis. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $5.65@5.75, standard patent 
$4.90@5, self-rising flour $5.90@6, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30 days’ ship- 
ment. 

The millfeed market is somewhat 
weaker, but local demand is taking a 
large portion of the supply. Bran going 
to outside markets has declined substan- 
tially since the last week in July. Mills 
are asking $32 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$34, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, 10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 

Paul Berger, of the Kearney (Neb.) 
Grain Co., visited in Denver the week 
ending Aug. 8. 

George Sedelmeyer, manager St. An- 
thony (Idaho) Flour Mills, visited Den- 
ver millers recently. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., recently visited at 
the Denver Grain Exchange. 

The Farr Produce Co., Greeley, Colo., 
has made application to the Denver 
Grain Exchange for membership. 

Mr. Sidebottom, manager Peerless 
Flour Mills, Norton, Kansas, called on 
the grain trade in Denver recently. 


WICHITA 

Wichita mills booked several round lots 
of flour the week ending Aug. 11. The 
chief difficulty seems to be in getting 
shipping directions. One miller says that 
the situation is so entirely different from 
that of previous years that it has made 
the market very uncertain. More flour 
has been booked than at this time in 
years past, which is one reason for the 
difficulty in getting orders for shipment. 

Local millers have various explanations 
for the present condition of the flour 
trade. One avers that there are 10 sell- 
ers for every buyer and the buyer is look- 
ing around to buy where he can buy 
cheapest. Another believes that shipping 
directions will soon be coming in fast, 
and that will solve the problem. Still 
another takes the optimistic view that the 
market conditions are changing for the 
better. 

Only one Wichita mill is reported to 
be running full time, while two are rep- 
resented by 50 per cent of their capacity. 
New wheat only has been bought during 
the past week or two, as there is no move- 
ment of old wheat in this vicinity. 

Flour prices remain practically un- 
changed. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6; straight 
patent, $5.50; first clear, $4.50. 

The feed market strengthened during 
the week. There was a slight increase in 
prices, and demand is very good. There 
is not the usual surplus of feed at this 
time of the year. Feed in mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City, is quoted: bran, $1 
per 100 lbs; gray shorts, $1.35@1.40; mill- 
run, $1.15@1.20. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aus. Cell on occeves 64,620 46,794 72 

Previous week ..... 64,620 42,843 65 

WOOF OBO. occccccvce 64,620 54,345 S4 

Two years ago..... 62,820 52,062 83 
NOTES 


A. J. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., visited local 
mills recently. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., left on Aug. 8 for Colorado, 
to be gone a week or 10 days. 

The Keystone Milling Co., Larned, is 
operating 24 hours a day. The supply of 
new wheat being thrown on the market 
has made it possible for the mill to run 
full time. 

Pratt County’s wheat crop for 1923 av- 
eraged 12@15 bus to the acre. With the 
estimated acreage placed at 250,000, the 
yield is between 3,000,000 and 3,750,000 





bus. The average price so far has been 
around 80c, ranging 76@84c. 

August is starting out well in the mat- 
ter of wheat receipts on the Wichita 
market. They were 164 cars the first day, 
1386 the second, 155 the third, and 204 
the fourth, a total of 659 cars for the 
first four days in the month, which is 
about keeping up the July average. 

In reply to the challenge issued recently 
by J. A. Carpenter, state lecturer for the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, to 
debate the merits of co-operative mar- 
keting, W. M. Poling and C. V. Brink- 
man, Hutchinson and Great Bend grain 
men, both refused to meet the state lec- 
turer in debate at six Kansas towns. 


OMAHA 


The flour trade has shown somewhat 
more activity. Millers in this territory 
say that more new business has been 
booked, and that conditions generally are 
more satisfactory. 

There is only a very moderate move- 
ment of new crop wheat to this market. 
A large per cent of the arrivals is grad- 
ing No. 3 hard winter, with practically 
no No. 1 hard coming in. The new wheat 
averages high in protein, and the mills 
are having no difficulty to get all the 
good milling wheat they need. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Asm. B14 260s. cccs BB,008 23,897 100 

Previous week ..... 23,100 17,265 74 

TORO GOO ivesecvds 18,900 16,500 87 

Two years ago..... 24,000 24,954 100 
NOTES 


A. M. Conners, secretary Maney Mill- 
ing Co., is calling on customers in the 
East. Mrs. Conners is with him, and he 
expects to be absent for three weeks. 

Don C. McKay, miller at the Hastings 
(Neb.) Mills, died at his home in that 
city on Aug. 2. He had been connected 
with the milling trade in Nebraska for 
many years, was widely known in western 
flour trade circles, and was for a time 
secretary South Platte Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, says that the pre- 
miums paid for milling wheat have in- 
creased 3@5c bu, and that mills are buy- 
ing freely of the cash offerings. “It looks 
as if the only safe way for millers to 
protect themselves,” Mr. Campbell adds, 
“on long time flour contracts is for them 
to put the wheat to cover those contracts 
in their bins, for there is no foretelling 
how high these premiums may climb later 
in the year.” 

Frank H. Brown, president Frank H. 
Brown Co., and for many years one of 
the best known grain tom Be in Omaha, 
has sold his business here to the Frank 
J. Taylor Co. and gone with his family to 
Springfield, Mo., to engage in another 
line. Mr. Brown served for years on the 
board of directors of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, and before he left here his 
old friends on the exchange gave him an 
appropriate remembrance. 

Leieu Leese. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

A buying impetus was felt among 
flour mills of the Southwest during the 
week ending Aug. 11, and a few of the 
leading ones operated at capacity. Some 
reported having booked sufficient orders 
to warrant capacity runs for 60 days.. 
In some instances delayed shipment or- 
ders reduced operations. Flour prices 
advanced 20c bbl in sympathy with an 
increase of 5c bu in wheat. Millfeeds 
advanced about 5c per 100 lbs, 

The principal new business in domes- 
tic trade came from southeastern states. 
Some millers received 1,000-bbl orders 
from dealers, the first of the season. 
Business was rather brisk on a small lot 
basis over Oklahoma and Texas, but by 
the end of the week it felt the effect of 
continued dry and hot weather, particu- 
larly among the country trade. 

Price shading was a stimulant to busi- 
ness in some quarters, millers taking that 
course to increase production and cause 
more regularity of operations. Bakery 
buying increased, due in part to low 


stocks and in part to a desire for new 
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wheat flour for mixing purposes. Bak- 
ers, as a whole, are said to prefer new 
flour to old. Orders from some bakeries 
in the Southeast with moderate capaci- 
ties were for 2,000 to 3,000 bbls. 

Some mills reported 50 per cent of 
the output going for export; others, 20 
per cent. Export business showed a de- 
cided increase over the previous week, 
and there was a tendency among ex- 
porting millers to abandon their policy 
of intense sales efforts in the domestic 
line. One representative miller declared 
that his principal efforts were directed 
to export business, and that he had 
found foreign markets for his flour in 
competition with that of other countries. 
Considerable Oklahoma flour was billed 
to Rotterdam, Holland, Peru, Amster- 
dam, Italy and Guatemala, as well as 
to Latin America. Probably no orders 
from Norway were filled, because of 
prices being out of line. Some mills re- 
port that foreign buying during the cur- 
rent week has made the best year they 
have had in exports, considerable flour 
above clears and low grades being 
worked. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.50@5.80, standard patent at $5.10@ 
5.40,/ and clears and low grades, with 
quotations sparse, at $4@4.60, Soft wheat 
patent sold at $5.70@6, standard pat- 
ent at $5.30@5.70 and clears and low 
grades at $4.20@4.80. 

Bran and shorts were the principal 
millfeeds in which price advances were 
made. Mill-run bran sold at $1.15@1.25 
per 100 lbs, straight bran at $1.05@1.15, 
shorts at $1.40@1.55, and corn chops 
at $1.90@2, and corn meal in 25-lb bags 
at 58@60c. 

NOTES 


The Oklahoma Grain Co., to deal in 
grain and millfeeds, has been organized 
in Oklahoma City, and is to be incor- 
porated. H. A. Cadwallader, a pioneer 
grain dealer of this city, is to be presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Jose Montemayor, Mexican consul at 
Oklahoma City, reports that during the 
first six months of 1923 Oklahoma mills 
shipped into Mexico wheat flour valued 
at $75,592. Wheat and flour shipments 
in January had a total value of $28,629. 

John F. Kroutil, president of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, is soon to 
accompany his wife and two daughters 
to California, where the latter will enter 
the University of California in Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Kroutil will remain there with 
them, Mr. Kroutil returning immediately. 

Officials of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League have protested against the appli- 
cation of the Rock Island Railroad to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for, 
an extension of 60 days from Sept. 26, 
of the effective date of an order re- 
ducing the freight rate on grain and 
grain products from Oklahoma _ into 
Arkansas. Some millers already have 
booked business on the new basis. 

A petition has been filed with ‘the 
railroad commission of Texas by a joint 
committee representing the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, the Texas Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Texas Grain 
Sorghum Growers’ Association, asking 
that the freight rate on grain in that 
state be reduced 10 per cent. Railroads 
of Texas have applied for a 10 per cent 
increase in rates on grain, and a hearing 
has been set for Sept. 11. 

The outlook for business in Mexico is 
regarded as exceptionally good by Ser- 
vando Barrera-Guerra, Mexican consul 
at Dallas, whose reports show impor- 
tant increases in shipments to that 
country during July. Flour and wheat 
in unusual quantities are being shipped 
from his territory in Texas, he says, 
and shipments in general in July were 
larger than during any other month since 
the consulate was established. 


SALINA 


Flour sales for the week ending Aug. 9 
were dull. Shipping directions were also 
slow. Flour prices have remained steady, 
however, being the same as the previous 
week, Quotations, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: fancy short patent, $5.60@6.70; 
95 per cent, $5.20@5.40; straight grade, 
$5.20@5.25. 

Movement of wheat from the farm is 
disappointing. One mill, with a line of 
elevators, received only an average of 
1,600 bus per day, due to the reduced 
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yield and low prices. The price paid at 
country stations was 78@83c bu. 

Feed demand is brisk, both for prompt 
and deferred shipment. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1 
per 100 lbs; gray shorts, $1.25; mill-run, 
$1.20. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, pith 
a total capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BUM. BD cecccccsceses . SAe8s 47 
Previous week ....... .- 24,999 54 
Year ago .... . 30,167 65 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment for the week ending Aug. 9: wheat, 
260 cars; barley, 4; corn, 6. 

NOTES 

J. J. Hughes, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., Kansas City, visited the Salina grain 
trade recently. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, was in Denver recently 
on business connected with the mill. 

The Glen Elder mill has been closed 
down indefinitely. The property is owned 
by the Kansas City (Mo.) Milling Co. 

Frank Peters, representative for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. for 
northeastern Oklahoma, with headquar- 
ters at Muskogee, spent several days at 
the mill early in August. 

The Downs Milling Co. suffered consid- 
erable loss this season due to floods tear- 
ing out a third of the dam proper and 
undermining another section. Work of 
replacement has been begun, 

The corn crop in western Kansas, which 
gave promise of being one of the largest 
in the history of that section, has been 
badly damaged by the recent hot, dry 
weather, which came just at the critical 
stage of growth. Upland corn has suf- 
fered most. 

The completion of the big electric sign 
on the H. D. Lee Flour Mills here has 
added the finishing touch to the new addi- 
tion which has been under construction 
for a year. The Salina storage capacity 
of the mill is now 500,000 bus, and 260,000 
bus of the 1923 wheat crop are already 
in the bins. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 



































countries for the two weeks ending Aug. 4 
and July 28, and for Jan, 1-Aug. 4, 1923, as 
reported, by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
July 29- July Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— Aug. 4 22-28 Aug. 4 
United Kingdom .. 24 12 836 
Other Europe ..... 68 31 $524 
Other countries.... 88 67 4,351 
BOCAS vccccsicsy 179 110 7,711 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 869 144 9,547 
BOOED acccccesevcses 76 os 11,839 
Other Europe ..... 1,855 1,406 18,998 
Other countries.... 158 295 13,673 
TORR cecseccree 8,858 1,845 54,057 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. ‘* 139 10,005 
Other Europe ..... 121 8 18,981 
Canada .....sscec6 30 14 5,602 
Other countries.... 46 58 2,110 
TORAIS cccccccecs 197 219 36,778 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 756 55 4,145 
Other countries.... 86 168 2,428 
WORRI® scsescrses 842 223 6,573 
Oats, bus— 
PTT Te ee 67 10 1,753 
Other countries.... 8 16 766 
oo eee ei 75 26 2,519 
Rye, bus— 
GOTMAORMY ..ceciccs 56 77 9,121 
Other countries.... 679 365 15,907 
TOtOD .ccccecses 735 442 25,028 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Pee, RED .ocevbes see ‘an 1,504 
Wheat, bus ....... 188 188 100,365 
CE Se eee ee3 55 4,702 
are 2 30 7,221 
a ee oe ese 24 6,279 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1923, 
by principal countries of destination, in tons: 
To— Jan, Feb. Mch. Apr. May June 
U. Kingdom... os rf - 1 


Canada ....... 22 44 133 66 22 44 
Costa Rica ... 12 21 1 o. 25 i 
Mexico ....... 161 6 t 5 - 89 
COME ccwcsvess 4 26 266 150 XS 31 
SORER oiciccrts ci ve ‘a. Oe 


Oth. countries. 38 22 21 23 20 28 
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Very little activity was noticeable in 
the local flour market during the week 
ending Aug. 11, and the volume booked 
was much less than during the last two 
weeks in July. At that time a number of 
buyers took on fair-sized lots, and now 
apparently are waiting for another 
opportune time to fill their requirements. 
Jobbers at present are not displaying 
any disposition to contract ahead. They 
have noticed a decided falling off in 
demand from the retail bakers, who had 
been steady buyers, but now are not 
only not making new purchases, but are 
also slow in ordering out flour on old 
contracts. 

Inquiry for new crop hard winter 
wheat flour was less active. Most of the 
local flour dealers had been enjoying a 
fairly brisk business, and bookings of 
1,000 bbls were quite numerous, but 
during the current week purchases of 
that amount were limited. Spring wheat 
flour business was confined to established 
trade on well-known brands, and buyers 
seem to be passing up springs for the 
present. The price difference between 
these and hard winters has been too 
great, and most buyers are taking what 
they need of southwestern. 

Some new crop flour has been sold by 
a few of the larger Minneapolis mills, 
but the trade has not exhibited much 
interest as yet. Prices in the main are 
in line with old, and buyers not only 
look for more favorable levels, but also 
want an opportunity to inspect samples 
of the new crop. 

Demand for soft winters has _ not 
improved. Cracker bakers are watching 
matters closely, and are expected to 
come into the market soon. Many of 
them are reported to have a fair amount 
of flour on hand, but prices being quoted 
are considered quite attractive, and if 
the market continues to show firmness, 
they will no doubt begin purchasing. 
Local mills report fair sales to the East, 
although few of substantial amounts. 

Semolinas were not very active, and 
the interest displayed a week ago in 
new crop offerings has about disap- 
peared. A few macaroni manufacturers 
have covered their near-by and future 
requirements, but the majority of them 
are still marking time, believing that 
when the new crop begins to move, more 
attractive prices will be quoted. Old 
crop semolinas are quiet, but directions 
are coming in fairly well. Mill repre- 
sentatives express the belief that by the 
time the new crop comes on the market, 
they will have their old orders well 
cleaned.up. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
$5.15@5.35 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5@5.20; fancy durum patent, $4.90@ 
5.10. 

Rye flour has been moving fairly well, 
and outside mill representatives report 
a good business, mainly for deferred 
delivery. Local mills are running stead- 
ily, and output for the week ending 
Aug. 11 totaled 6,000 bbls. White is 
quoted at $3.25@3.60 bbl, medium $3.15 
@3.35, and dark $3@3.20. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.80@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@5.90, first 
clear $4.90@5.30, second clear $3.40@ 
3.75; new crop hard winter short patent 
$4.90@5.30, 95 per cent patent $4.50@ 
4.90, straight $4.20@4.50, first clear $3.75 
@4.10; new soft winter short patent 
$4.80@5.15, standard patent $4.50@4.80, 
straight $4.30@4.60, first clear $4@4.20. 


MILLFEED 


Bran has shown considerable strength, 
and prices have been advanced fully 


$1 ton. Offerings of spring bran are 
rather scarce, and demand has been 
rather urgent. Supplies in the hands of 
jobbers are reported as being light, and 
it is said that a few Minneapolis jobbers 
have been buying bran in this market. 
Due to the light supplies and good 
demand for this grade, many hold the 
opinion that prices will not show much 
of a decline from present levels. 

Standard middlings are also some- 
what firmer. Offerings are not plentiful, 
and there seems to be sufficient inquiry 
to absorb what is being offered. Heavy 
feeds are rather quiet in this territory, 
and prices are barely steady. 

Spring bran is quoted at $23@24.65 
ton, hard winter bran $23@23.75, soft 
winter bran $23.50@24.25, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50@27.65, flour middlings $30 
@33.65, red dog $34@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Ame, BBE coceccces 40,000 30,000 75 
Previous week ..... 40,000 28,000 70 
YeOOr G80 .nccccccce 40,000 35,000 87 
Two years ago..... 40,000 27,000 67 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 

grain for the week ending Aug. 11, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 173 226 130 199 
Wheat, bus.... 5,712 4,345 716 4,718 
Corn, bus...... 1,881 1,895 876 2,996 
Oats, bus...... 1,856 2,136 928 1,194 
Rye, BUS ..000% 65 315 24 486 
Barley, bus.... 279 266 39 49 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat continue to increase, 
and during the week ending Aug. Il 
5,953 cars were received, compared with 
4,637 in the previous week, and 3,015 a 
year ago. There was an active demand, 
with mills picking up all the choice hard 
winter and red winter available. They 
apparently are anxious to get a good 
supply of choice milling grades, and 
are filling their requirements while re- 
ceipts are heavy. Elevators also were 
in the market, and took good-sized quan- 
tities. 

Spring wheat is still in light supply. 
Arrivals from the Northwest are limit- 
ed, but some new Illinois has been re- 
ceived. One car of No. 1 dark northern 
Illinois was sold on Aug. 11 at a pre- 
mium of 12c over September. Not much 
shipping business was reported, as ex- 
porters are buying sparingly, and do- 
mestic demand is not so g Sales for 
shipment totaled 105,000 bus. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.001,@ 
1.00%, bu, No. 2 red $1.0014,@1.00%; 
No. 1 hard $1.001,@1.014%4, No. 2 hard 
$1.0014 @1.01144, No. 3 hard 983,@99%,c; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.004,@1.054%4, No. 
2 dark northern $1.0014,@1.034%, No. 1 
northern 9914,c@§$1.004,,. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is very strong, and prices 
have been advanced $1@2. Mills report 
an active inquiry, with some fair-sized 
sales to jobbers, mixers, etc. Resellers 
also describe the demand as improving, 
with a fair inquiry from country ye 
ers. Thirty-two Bye cent meal, August 
delivery, is quoted at $46@47 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago; 34 per cent, September-Decem- 
ber, $47@48; 34 per cent, January- 
March, $48@49. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Mills in this territory describe busi- 
ness as satisfactory, with a steady de- 
mand prevailing. Buyers are not book- 
ing ahead to any extent, but are enter- 
ing the market frequently and covering 
their current needs. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.1214,@2.15 
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per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2@2.05, white and yellow 
cream meal $2@2.05, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $2@2.05, oatmeal $2.75, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.35 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, is in the 
East on a vacation. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, Chicago, spent several 
days in Milwaukee recently. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
millfeed, Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
several days calling on mills and jobbers, 

Frank G. Somers, flour broker, will 
move his offices about Aug. 15 from the 
Webster Building to 509 West Roosevelt 
Road. 

Charles Woodward, of the Indiana 
sales department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., visited the Chicago offices 
recently. 

J. A. Ruth, of the Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher, Okla., was in this market, 
en route home from a trip to eastern 
markets. 

D. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., was in Chicago 
on Aug. 9. He is now covering southern 
Wisconsin. 

John W. Burns, Chicago, field mar 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporatio, 
Kansas City, has returned from a sout! 
ern business trip. ; 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van Der 
Lande, novadel process, Buffalo, N. \., 
called at this office on Aug. 8, en route 
to Minneapolis on a business trip. 

The Spaulding-Laird Co., which |)s 
been conducting a flour brokerage busi 
ness at 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, will discontinue business 01 
Sept. 1. 

All offices of the flour and grain con 
cerns in this market, as well as tlic 
Board of Trade, were closed on Aug. 1’) 
in respect to the memory of the late 
president. 

Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mil! 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., recent 
ly visited the Federation office in Chi- 
cago. He had been in Kansas City and 
was returning to the mill. 

L. E. Davy, of the Acme Milling Co.. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been in this 
market for a week visiting the trace. 
He had been in the East on a business 
trip,,and was returning to the mill. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., was a member of the 
Chicago delegation that left on a spe- 
cial train for Marion, Ohio, to attend 
the services for President Harding. 

E. J. Hoagland, in charge of sales 
for the Stafford, Kansas, flour mills of 
the Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, stopped in Chicago on his way 
home from a trip to markets in the 
central states. 

Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, and presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, 
visited the Federation office in Chicago 
on Aug. 9, on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 


Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co. Chicago, has returned from a 
several months’ motor trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He is at present at his summer 
home in northern Michigan, but is «x- 
pected back at his office in a few weeks. 


Lake shipments from Chicago in ‘ie 
week ending Aug. 11 were 26,000 bls 
flour, of which 23,000 went to Buffalo 
and 3,000 to Ogdensburg; 319,000 !us 
wheat to Buffalo; 386,000 bus corn, of 
which 191,000 went to Buffalo, 52,000 ‘o 
Ogdensburg, and 143,000 to Collinss- 
wood; 227,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 


John J. Stream, president of the C)- 
cago Board of Trade, has been author- 
ized to appoint a committee of seven ‘ 
study and report upon the recent reco'\- 
mendations of the Federal Trade Coi- 
mission. If any of these are found ‘: 
be meritorious, they will be brought |: 
fore the membership for adoption. 


P. Donszelmann, of N. V. Donsze!- 
mann & Co., importers, Rotterdam, Ho!- 
land, called at this office recently. M*. 
Donszelmann has been in this country 
about a week, and visited his mill con 
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nections in Canada. He left for Minne- 
apolis, and expects to visit Kansas City 
and other southwestern milling points 
before returning home. 

Carl B. Mueller, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is vice 
chairman of the committee which is ar- 
ranging for a golf tournament to be 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind., dur- 
ing the week of the annual meeting of 
the American Bakers’ Association. All 
those desiring to enter this tournament 


are requested to send their applications 
to Mr. Mueller. 
MILWAUKEE 


A nation preoccupied with paying hon- 
ors to the memory of the departed presi- 
dent and a business world intent upon 
sharing in this tribute made for quiet 
trade in all lines, with flour business af- 
fected perhaps more than any other be- 
cause of the interrupted course of the 
grain markets, yet a moderate business 
was booked in the week ended Aug, 11. 
Although it was not of particular mo- 
ment, the advance in wheat at least was 
in the form of something more definite 
in trends. 

Local mills advanced the asking prices 
of spring wheat flour of the old crop 
15@20e bbl, as wheat futures and sam- 
ples rose. At the same time they offered 
new flour for last half September ship- 
ment at 30c less than the newly esta 
lished prices, and report some good ac- 


ceptances. Fair orders for immediate 
shipment were booked at the full advance, 
which was made effective Aug. 9. In- 
quiries were fairly good on Aug. 11 under 
the stimulation of further gains in wheat. 


All in all, conditions are not favorable 
to a broad flour trade. As one miller 
put it, there is entirely too much propa- 
ganda with respect to the price of wheat 
and the position of the farmer. Papers, 
magazines and even street conversations 
are filled with such talk, and this has 
created a mental attitude that is not 
helping flour business. The conviction 
becomes stronger daily, however, that 
millers have been undergoing a radical 
change of heart and are declining to sell 
unless they can see something beyond 
actual cost of production in the price 
named in the transaction. At the close, 
on Aug. 11, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.70 
@7.05, and straight at $6.10@6.50, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

There is a relatively brisk demand for 
first clear, with mills booked up to the 
limit of current output and some having 
little or nothing to offer before Sept. 15. 
This accounts for the rather peculiar situ- 
ation in which best clear is held at only 
45@50c bbl less than straight, and buyers 
are willing to pay this to get it. Prices 
are mainly nominal; first clear was quoted 
at $5.45@5.65, and second at $4.10@5.10, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The price of Kansas patent was ad- 
vanced 10@l5c, and a fair business was 
done at the advance. Local mills grind- 
ing both spring and winter wheat find 
Kansas moving relatively the better. At 
the close, on Aug. 11, fancy brands of 
Kansas short patent were quoted at $6.20 
@6.30, and straight at $5.75@5.85, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Shipping directions, while not free, re- 
main of fair volume, and operation of 
mills is well sustained, although nowhere 
near capacity. It appears that August 
production will be fully equal to that of 
July, and bookings for September are 
= that the prospect is equally as hope- 
ul. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. G00 oer 16,000 5,500 34 
Previous week ..... 16,000 5,500 34 
Last YOO? os.ice cs’. 16,000 8,500 53 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,061 13 
Three years ago... . 24,000 5,210 22 
Four years ago..... 18,000 10,000 55 
Five years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 

RYE FLOUR 


While the situation with respect to rye 
flour P vscn more encouraging there still 
are disappointments in the hesitating 
manner in which business moves. A firm- 
er undertone is reflected by a 10@l5c 
bbl rise in flour prices. Choice Wisconsin 
pure white rye patent was quoted at $4.40 
@4.50, straight at $4.05@4.15, pure dark 
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at $3.85@4, and ordinary dark at $3.55@ 
3.90, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN Goops 

Not only is September corn selling at 
14c over December, but offerings in the 
cash market command premiums of 10@ 
12c over September. Such a situation 
cannot help restricting the market for 
corn products. Prices are largely nomi- 
nal. Corn flour was quoted at $2.05@ 
2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn grits 
at $2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


A sudden change occurred in the mill- 
feed market, and the easy tone of the 
early part of August disappeared under 
a renewal of demand which for a time 
amounted to a brisk call. Outdoor feed- 
ing conditions have been unfavorable 
most of the summer, and a heavier con- 
sumption of millfeed has been a natural 
result. An example of the effect is found 
in the fact that hay prices have jumped 
sharply, owing to a light crop, and best 
timothy is selling for $22.50@23 ton in 
the Milwaukee market. It is seldom that 
hay commands a price equivalent to that 
of bran. 

By an advance of $1.50@2 ton, spring 
bran rose to a premium of 25c ton over 
winter, which went up $1@1.50. Mid- 
dlings were not in active request, but the 
call was sufficient to press prices 50c@$1 
ton higher. Rye feed is nominally 50c 
lower. Oat feed commands 50c ton more. 
While oil meal was unchanged, cottonseed 
meal declined $1.50@2 ton. Gluten feed 
advanced $1.60 ton. 

Mills quote standard bran at $23.50@ 
24.50 ton, winter bran $23.25@24.25, 
standard fine middlings $27@27.50, flour 
middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $32.50@ 
33.50, rye feed $26@26.50, hominy feed 
$33.50, oat feed $9.50@10, old process oil 
meal $45.50@47, cottonseed meal $42@ 
46.50, and gluten feed $40.75, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Prices generally ruled strong, and 
worked higher on the bullish government 
crop report. Wheat samples advanced 
3@4e, rye 114,@2c, corn 24%,@3c. Oats de- 
clined 2c and barley was about un- 
changed, 

Spring wheat closed 4¢ higher and win- 
ters 3c up. Receipts, 37 cars; previous 
week, 49; last year, 117. Basis firm. Mill- 
ers and shippers buying. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.18@1.20, 
No. 2 $1.16@1.18, No. 3 $1.14@1.16; No. 
1 hard winter $1.08@1.04, No. 2 $1.02@ 
1.08, No. 3 $1@1.02; No. 1 red winter 
$1.038@1.04, No. 2 $1.02@1.03, No. 3 99c 
@$1.02; No. 1 mixed $1.01@1.09, No. 2 
$1@1.08, No. 3 98c@$1.04. 

Rye closed 114,@2c higher. Receipts, 
19 cars; previous week, 5; last year, 36. 
Shippers absorb main receipts; millers 
doing little. No. 1 closed at 66@661,c; 
No. 2, 66c; No. 3, 65@651,c; No. 4, 64 
@64,c. 

Corn closed 21,@8c higher. Receipts, 
206 cars; previous week, 379; last year, 
152. Spot and to arrive offerings quickly 
taken by local and shipping buyers; offer- 
ings moderate. Strong premiums main- 
tained. No. 2 white closed at 8614,@87c; 
No. 2 yellow, 8814@89c; No. 2 mixed, 
861/, @871,c. 

Oats declined 2c. Receipts, 374 cars; 
previous week, 174; last year, 149. Good 
shipping and local demand. Basis im- 
~~ Cereal mills want choice heavy. 

o. 3 white closed at 3634 @38c. 

Barley closed strong but unchanged. 
Receipts, 101 cars; previous week, 86; 
last year, 104. Fair offerings readily ab- 
sorbed by maltsters and shippers. Choice 
to fancy, new, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 
63@65c; fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 57 
@68c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 53@ 


57c; feed, 58@56c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 60,450 82,040 1,400 14,500 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 163,845 15,125 30,250 
Corn, bus.... 304,880 232,360 86,675 65,475 
Oats, bus.... 822,800 306,910 249,000 205,600 
Barley, bus.. 158,000 167,020 16,200 54,600 
Rye, bus..... 26,885 50,940 4,530 34,420 
Feed, tons... ~ 1,710 1,650 3,885 9,379 


NOTES 


Elmer and Lawrence Luety, Beloit, 
Wis., who recently purchased the F. H. 
Green & Son elevator on Shirland Ave- 
nue, have completed a large warehouse 
addition and will stock flour and feed of 
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The whole nation has been so upset 
by the death of President Harding and 
the complications resulting from it that 
there has been a partial, but only tem- 
porary, let-up in business activity. Not- 
withstanding this interruption, the show- 
ing as compared with a year ago indi- 
cates a remarkable gain, as in the car 
loading figures alone for the week end- 
ing July 28 there was an increase of 
192,186 cars loaded over the same week 
of last year. Furthermore, the record 
just made established a new high level 
in the history of American railroading 
and showed altogether that 1,041,055 cars 
had been loaded. Most of the gains in 
these freight loadings were in grain and 
grain products, coal, forest products, 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 


IMPROVED SENTIMENT 


The country is making sustained head- 
way in various directions, and the Ameri- 
can people are feeling better about the 
future and more hopeful concerning the 
longer outlook. The change in national 
power has been accomplished without dif- 
ficulty and the nation is really doing a 
wonderful work, all things considered. 

The large black spot is still Europe, 
with the distressing possibilities incident 
to the unfortunate differences that have 
arisen between Great Britain and 
France. Germany, if anything, is in 
greater chaos than it was before, and 
not even the wisest man can tell what 
a few months, or a few weeks, will bring 
forth. Were is possible to bring about 
a satisfactory adjustment of the repara- 
tions dispute, there would be the dawn 
of a new day for the world, as there are 
many reasons for expecting genuine 
world-wide improvement if the flames 
could be extinguished in Europe. 

There is nothing in the immediate out- 
look, however, to indicate a quick re- 
sumption of investment buying on a 
large scale. On reactions there is a 
fairly steady demand for high grade se- 
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curities, but it is nothing sensational or 
nearly as large as it would be were it 
not for the unrest about Europe and the 
very decided falling off in certain 
branches of activity more or less de- 
pendent upon foreign trade. 


FUTURE OF THE RAILROADS 


The class 1 railroads earned in June 
about 5.47 per cent on the minimum ten- 
tative valuation as fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The month 
before, in May, the rate earned was 
6.33 per cent. The decline was explained 
mainly by a falling off in earnings of 
the western roads, as the eastern lines 
again earned a little better than 6 per 
cent. 

According to the compilations made 
by the American Railway Association, 
railroad operation in the United States 
for the first half of 1923 showed a re- 
turn of 5.64 per cent, which was only 
-1l1 per cent below the rate set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
fair return. Many railroad men were 
pleased with the showing, however, as 
it was the best half year that the rail- 
roads have had since the World War 
first upset the transportation and all 
other industries. 

It is clear that the roads are in for a 
better volume of business, provided they 
do not again encounter any severe set- 
backs through labor troubles or unlooked 
for increase in operating expenses. It 
is believed that a lower freight rate will 
be possible later on, although at the 
moment there is nothing to suggest a 
quick decline of sufficient proportions to 
warrant the authorities in reducing 
freight rates. The indications are that 
the freight rate situation will play a 
considerable part in ‘the presidential 
campaign of next year, and that there 
will be important efforts made by va- 
rious shipping organizations and others 
to bring about a reduction in various 
lines. 








established brand. Luety Bros. have been 
engaged in the coal, flour and hay busi- 
ness for several years in another loca- 
tion. 


L. E. Bergman has disposed of the 
Frederic (Wis.) Roller Mills to Ernest 
Carlson, of Grantsburg, Wis., who took 
possession Aug. 1. C. J. Franseen, head 
miller, is retained in this capacity by the 
new owner. 


The Capitol City Brokerage Co. has 
been incorporated at Madison, Wis., b 
A. M. Bagley, Frank D. Reed and E. 
C. Krummerer, to do a general brokera 
business in flour, feed, cereals, food prod- 
ucts and merchandise. The capital stock 
is $10,000. 


The H. E. Jaeger Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis,, sustained a loss estimated at 
$10,000 by fire°on Aug. 4 which destroyed 
its feed mill, warehouse and elevator. 
Construction of a new fireproof plant will 
be undertaken immediately, and it is pro- 
jected on a larger scale than before. 


Milwaukee hay dealers predict that a 
price of $28@30 ton next tall and winter 


is likely, in view of the great scarcity 


of feeding hay. The Wisconsin crop is 
27 per cent short and the condition is 
only 66 per cent, compared with 90 last 
year. The price advanced $7.50 ton in 
two weeks, and sales at $25 ton were re- 
ported on Aug. 8 and 9. 


Further evidence of the improvement 
in lake traffic facilities to serve the grow- 
ing business at Milwaukee is found in the 
fact that the Pere Marquette Railroad 
has. contracted for two new car ferries, 
to cost $1,750,000, with the Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Ship Building Corporation. The 
first is to go into service in March, 1924. 
Each will have a capacity of 50 cars, or 
five more than the largest now operated. 
The ferries operate between Milwaukee 
and Manistee and Ludington, Mich., giv- 
ing close connections with eastern trunk 


lines and avoiding the congested Chicago 
gateway. 


George E. Manschot, sales manager for 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., a widely 
known wheat and rye flour milling con- 
cern of Milwaukee, is contemplating the 
establishment of a brokerage house in 
Milwaukee to handle flour exclusively. 
His idea is to make select connections 
with mills making spring, winter, soft 
winter and durum wheat flour, rye flour 
and possibly corn flour. Mr. Manschot 
has been engaged in the flour milling busi- 
ness throughout his career, and next Oc- 
tober will observe the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of his entrance of the trade. All 
but six years of this time has been spent 
in Milwaukee. For six years he was as- 
sociated with the Globe Milling Co., Wa- 
tertown, Wis., returning to become as- 
sistant sales manager for Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., and later returning to his 
former post as sales manager at the 
Kern mill. There is at present no ex- 
clusively flour brokerage concern in Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. Manschot believes there 
is a need to be filled in this respect. He 
expects to come to a decision shortly. 


L. E. Meyer. 





NEW WISCONSIN RYE QUALITY 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Although 
weather conditions have been very favor- 
able since harvest, there has been but 
a light movement of new rye, due to 
its relatively very low price. The fact 
is the present price of rye would be 
none too high, considered as a substi- 
tute for corn or as a competitive bread- 
stuff with wheat, if corn declined 20c 
and wheat 10c from current values. 
Quality of the new grain is fully equal 
to the best of previous years, being 
plump, dry and, above all, possessing 
that superlative rye flavor characteristic 
only ef the Wisconsin grain. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Another very unsatisfactory week of 
trading has passed, and there is no indi- 
cation of a revival. The one great cause 
of stagnation in London is the strike of 
the dock laborers and lightermen, and 
the signs for an early resumption of work 
are so meager that even the most opti- 
mistic traders cannot make any capital 
out of them. The one dock in London 
which has been working right along is the 
Tilbury, and although a large body of 
strikers, estimated at about 3,000, made 
a night march of the 22 miles separating 
Tilbury from the upper docks, in an 
effort to bring the men there into line, 
they were only partially successful. 

Except for goods to go on rail direct, 
or coastwise by sailing barges, none can 
be brought up to London warehouses, 
owing to an almost entire absence of men 
to work the river barges, and even then, 
without labor, the goods could not be 
warehoused. 

According to the Times, there is a feel- 
ing spreading among the men that they 
may lose after all, for while the unoffi- 
cial strike leaders have buoyed them up 
with the hope that the employers would 
eventually be prepared to negotiate when 
the unofficial leaders thought fit, it has 
been found, on making an attempt to 
get into touch with the employers, that 
the latter refuse to even discuss matters. 

The whole point is that certain agree- 
ments have been made with the official 
leaders, and these the men have brgken 
by striking. The agreements called for 
certain pay, to be governed by the cost of 
living figures issued by the Board of 
Trade, and no inquiry can be called to 
test the reliability and correctness of 
these figures until the men return to work 
and honor the pledges which have been 
given on their behalf and with their full 
consent, 

If one can judge from the newspapers, 
Hull is in a worse condition than London. 
For instance, at the former port, offices 
of timber merchants have been entered 
and all the leather shields which carriers 
place on their shoulders when bearing 
heavy loads were removed. 

Such an act as this has not happened 
yet in London, for although no men will 
work in the warehouses, no overt act has 
been committed by them to prevent de- 
livery of flour, which is being carried on 
daily by volunteer labor, consisting of 
merchants and their clerks, assisted in 
many instances by the buyers and their 
clerical staff. The owners of the ware- 
houses are also doing manual labor, and 
assisting their clients all they can. 

It must also be remembered that so 
careful are the arrangements among the 
wage earning community as to one man 
doing only one job, that a man in charge 
of a horse and cart, going to a warehouse 
to collect flour, could not be induced to 
go inside to help, even in these times of 
stress. 

The situation created by the strike is 
making the flour trade most unsatisfac- 
tory. Unsold spot stocks which are work- 
able are gradually being reduced to van- 
ishing point which, while giving flour in 
this position a premium over replacing 
price, yet with large quantities in steam- 
ers lying in the docks, which cannot be 





touched, keeps buyers out of the market 
for forward parcels. 

The same condition exists as to wheat. 
Millers are in several cases closed down, 
and a time limit may be placed upon the 
remainder unless the dock strike is over 
quickly. The millers are running out of 
wheat, and supplies for present needs and 
ahead are unobtainable. They have ac- 
cepted, and in many cases taken up and 
paid for, their documents, thus locking up 
capital and reducing their purchasing 
power for further quantities of any but 
the most distant wheat. The result is 
stagnation in wheat buying and selling, 
except purely speculative transactions. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been quite a fair demand 
for such flour as is available for delivery. 
It is evident this was of large propor- 
tions, when one hears the reports of the 
volunteer workers, who speak gaily of de- 
livering their 100 tons per day. Last 
week there were many complaints of ach- 
ing backs and arms from the unaccus- 
tomed labor, but today the men are evi- 
dently getting into their stride. 

The bountiful harvest prospects daily 
mentioned in the papers, telling of what 
we are to expect from Canada, do not 
encourage forward buying, and if wheat 
in that country is making the same prog- 
ress that English wheat is, there will not 
only be a bountiful crop but one of good 
quality. ‘his latter feature will not be 
of very great assistance to Canadian mill- 
ers. In fact, they have suffered this 
year from a too good and even quality 
wheat, and it is considered by many 
shrewd dealers that there will be a better 
trade in Canadian flour if there is a 
greater spread in values between the dif- 
ferent grades. 

Although wheat in London has touched 
the lowest level of price since 1914, cable 
offers were not so low as they were early 
in the week ending July 18; in fact, those 
for October shipment are dearer; but, 
even so, there is little real interest being 
taken in forward offers, the majority of 
importers being engaged in supplying the 
requirements of those who want their 
flour now, feeling that future business 
will take care of itself. 

Export Canadian patents were offered 
on July 25 for seaboard shipment within 
30 days at 3ls 6d@32s 6d, c.i.f., but one 
would be justified in putting the spot 
value, if obtainable, at about 1s over 
these prices. Canadian top patents would 
come at about 33s 9d@34s 9d, c.i.f., for 
shipment in 30 days. For October ship- 
ment, mills that are willing to offer for 
this position are prepared to accept a 
discount of 1@Q2s. 

Kansas patents are offered in some 
cases as low as 33s for August shipment, 
but buyers are not interested, considering 
them too high. Kansas export patents 
are quoted at 29s 6d@30s 6d, according 
to quality. 

There have been offers of durum low 
grade at about 24s, but this is considered 
too dear, indications pointing to 22s 6d 
as being about its value. Choice Minne- 
apolis low grade was offered at 24s, c.i.f. 

Australian flours are cheaper forward, 
offers of 3ls 6d for good brands meeting 
no inquiry. On passage, 32s is about the 
value, while for spot lots available for 
delivery equal to 34s could be obtained. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour is unchanged at 40s, 
delivered, but notwithstanding scarcity it 
is reported that it could be purchased at 
39s, delivered, equal to about 35s, c.i.f., 
which lends color to the report that the 
price committee of the London millers is 
out of operation. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been heavy, and 
are more than ample for requirements, 





being over 51,000 sacks. The quantities, 
in sacks of 280 lbs each, are as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic 12,071, 
Pacific 3,200; Canada, Atlantic 19,393, 
Pacific 500; Australia, 13,420; Argentina, 
2,177; Continent, 250. 
WHEAT PRICES 

After some fluctuation and a recovery, 
there has been a further decline owing 
to lower cable advices, with the result that 
wheat has touched a new low level, al- 
though it closed about 3d above the worst 
of the day. No. 1 northern Manitoba for 
July sold at 43s 6d, and July-August 
at 48s 3d@43s 6d. September-October 
sold at 40s 6d, and October-November at 
40s@40s 3d. No. 2 hard winters for July- 
August made 39s 6d. Australian, July 
steamer, was on offer at 46s 6d. Rosafe, 
621%,-lb, can be purchased at 40s 6d for 
July-August. Choice white Karachi 
afloat would come at 42s; the same price 
is asked for more distant shipment. 


MILL OFFALS 


With restricted wheat supplies, the 
quantity of offals available is limited and, 
as a consequence, prices are firmly held 
by millers in a position to deliver. Bran 
is firm at £5 10s per ton, ex-mill, and 
middlings at £8 10s. Plate pollards are 
distinctly dearer, with afloat parcels of- 
fering at £5 18s 9d, c.if., but £5 10s 
would buy for July-August shipment. 
Fine Plate middlings are easier, and it 
is understood that £7 10s, c.i.f., would 
be accepted. 


OATMEAL 


There is a very slow demand. A thou- 
sand bags of rolled oats, said to be taint- 
ed, were sold at auction within the past 
few days, and realized £11 per ton, cash, 
ex-wharf. The country of origin was 
either America or Canada. London mills 
quote £17 10s per ton, ex-mill, but it is 
understood less would be taken for a 
round lot. With a continuance of present 
weather, new Scotch oatmeal should be 
on the market in about six weeks. There 
is little business passing in American and 
Canadian manufacture, but prices are un- 
changed at 38s, c.i.f., for oatmeal, and 
39s 3d, c.i.f., for rolled oats. 


NOTES 


J. H. Douglas, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is in London 
on a visit. 

H. B. Oakley, sales manager of the 
London office of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, will sail on July 26 for a visit 
to his home in the United States. 

Miss Anna E. Reese, who has been on 
this side studying grain conditions, will 
sail for New York on July 28. She re- 
turned from the Continent on July 18, 
having visited Paris, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Hamburg and Copen- 
hagen, in which markets she met a num- 
ber of the leading grain importers. 

Edward G. Montgomery, Washington, 
D. C., called at this office a few days ago, 
accompanied by Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, 
special European representative of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Berlin, Germany, and H. B. Smith, com- 
mercial attaché to the United States lega- 
tion at Warsaw, Poland. These gentle- 
men are in London with a view to secur- 
ing information for the United States 
government regarding export trade. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been a fair trade in wheat, 
but values have not improved, and the 
markets are unchanged to slightly lower. 
The floating supply is somewhat larger, 
and shipments have been fairly good. Ar- 
— prices are about 9d per qr lower. 

iverpool graded wheat futures have been 


inactive at about 8s 814d, but the latest 
advices from Winnipeg and Chicago were 
very weak, and the market is now at ¥s 
7¥%,d for October delivery. 

There is a rather better inquiry for 
imported flour, chiefly on spot, and im- 
porters report more demand for forward 
shipments, Manitoba export patents in 
particular being attractive at about %2s 
6d, c.i.f., for prompt seaboard. There 
has been a fair trade in Australian flovr, 
32s having been accepted on spot, and for 
stuff on passage as low as 30s, c.i.f. 

Owing to the dock strike, centers t!:t 
usually get their flour from London ire 
now getting it at Liverpool. Last week 
a few extremists came over from the 
Birkenhead side of the river to try to 
bring the Liverpool men out, but the | :‘- 
ter are determined to stand by the agr: e- 
ment which their leaders made some tine 
ago with the employers, i.e., that waves 
should be in proportion to the cost of 
living. 

Millers report only slow inquiry for 
home milled flour, except in some districts 
where wheat supplies have been held up. 
Prices are about as follows: bakers, ‘33s; 
straight run, 36s; top patents, 37s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


There is very little doing in Liverjvol 
cakes, and there are no offers from ship- 
pers. The only trading was by resellers 
at £8 15s@£9, c.if., for afloat and for- 
ward shipment. New crop cottonseed 
meal is quoted at £10 15s, but buyers’ 
ideas are about £10 7s 6d, and very little 
is changing hands. 


FLOWER SHOW 


The corn market was the scene of a 
very interesting and picturesque display 
when the Liverpool Horticultural Society 
held its annual flower show. Considering 
the recent dry weather, the display was 
extremely good and reflects great credit 
on the exhibitors. The affair was opened 
by the lord mayor of Liverpool, Frank 
Wilson, of the old-established milling firm 
of W. O. & J. Wilson, Ltd. 


SCOTLAND 


It is rather difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory report of the market, because fluc- 
tuations have been violent and the posi- 
tions vary so much, 

The dock strike has affected deliveries 
of wheat very seriously in London and 
Liverpool, and in some cases they say 
the millers’ wheat is being carried back 
to America, as it could not be unloaded. 
The same results have not obtained here, 
the strike having had no effect in Glasgow 
so far. 

Home millers offer their top grades at 
about 35s 6d, and their other grades at 
32s 6d, all c.i.f. 

Good brands of Manitobas for imic- 
diate shipment are at about 33s, c¢.i.f., 
while others can be bought at 31s@3ls ‘id. 
The general impression is that most of 
the October offers of Manitobas at 2s 
3d are speculative, and some of the in- 
porters and buyers are worried as to 
whether wheat will continue to sell at ‘he 
present low level. 

Top American winters are about :'1s 
6d@35s 6d, c.if., and Australian 32-(¢ 
32s 6d, c.i.f., but it looks as if the hea\i- 
est shipments of the latter were over ‘or 
the year. Ontario winters for early sli:)- 
ment are about 33s, and farther off about 
32s 6d, c.i.f. Kansas is not selling «t 
all, but there are odd lots of Nebrask«s 
offering at 3ls@3ls 6d, cif. A com- 
paratively small business has been deine 
in American new crop winters. . 

Buying is very unsteady. The news- 
paper reports of big crops in Canada are 
having a very bad effect, so far as buying 
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is concerned, and the inclination is to 
hold off as long as possible. 


ARRIVALS 


Arrivals have been small and quickly 
absorbed but, on the whole, the trade is 
unremunerative and unsatisfactory. 


WHEAT 
There is still danger in the market, be- 
cause, although Manitobas have been sold 
rather cheaply for October, the wheat has 
not yet been harvested, and when every 
one, without exception, is taking such a 
highly favorable view of the market, there 
always exists the danger of a sudden 
change. July has been held very firm, 
both in Liverpool and Canada. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade remains extremely dull. 
The only indication of business has been 
some isolated bids for September-October 
shipment from the seaboard at extremely 
low prices, but despite the fact that mills 
were willing to sell at a big discount be- 
low the present July-August shipment 
figures, ben would not accept the low 
prices which buyers indicated from this 
side. 

HOME MILLING SITUATION 

Home millers, seeing that importers 
were willing to sell for October-Novem- 
ber delivery at a big discount, have cut 
their price 2s 6d per sack. However, like 
the importers, they have great difficulty 
in selling flour for prompt or near de- 
livery. For example, one mill in the Free 
State thought it advisable to close down 
altogether until it had disposed of its 
accumulated stocks of flour, stating its 
inability to pay the extremely high wages 
which the men are demanding, and com- 
pete with English, American and Cana- 
dian flour. 

There has been some easing off of offers 
from English millers for, owing to strikes, 
some of the mills are shut down, but as 
there are fair stocks in both the north 
and south of Ireland, this has had no 
appreciable effect. In Belfast the mills 
manage to keep going, though they are 
not on full time. 

The present price of soft winters in 
Belfast and the north of Ireland ranges 
35@40s, net, c.i.f., per 280 lbs. In Dub- 
lin and the Free State the lowest figures 
would be 37@38s, c.i.f. 

There are difficulties in the south, how- 
ever, as the entire shipping industry of 
Dublin and the south of Ireland ports 
is held up by the strike, which shows no 
sign of being settled. All millers have a 
little wheat in stock, but the situation 
may become serious for them unless a 
speedy settlement is made. Public sym- 
pathy is entirely with the masters, who 
have had a long struggle, paying higher 
wages than any other ports in the United 
Kingdom. 


VALUES OF IMPORTED FLOURS 


Cables for good American soft winters 
under well-known brands have been in 
some cases a little firmer for prompt ship- 
ment at 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for Au- 
guest seaboard, and 33s for September- 
October shipment, Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin. 

Manitoba patents have been rather ir- 
regular in price. Quotations are around 
34s 6d for August seaboard and 32s 6d 
for October. Export patents are offered 
at 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, August sea- 
board, and at 30s for October-November. 

Minneapolis flours, chiefly represented 
by one mill, have been exceptionally | oa 
value and quite equal to anything from 
Canada, export patents being offered at 
33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin. 
Oklahoma flours have entered the field, 
and very good short patents were offered 
for August shipment from the seaboard 
at 30s 6d@S3ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian flours on spot are a drug on 
the market. Holders have had to accept 
equal to 34s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 35s, Dublin. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is quiet, but prices are about 
steady. Medium and fine cut have main- 


tained their price on spot at about 40s 
per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 


lin. Irish is almost off the market, most 
of the country mills being closed. De- 
mand for rolled oats has improved a lit- 
tle, but is still dull. On spot it is very 
difficult to get more than 39s per 280 Ibs, 
net, cif. Belfast, and 40s, Dublin. 





Stocks are not heavy, and importers feel 
that there is no necessity to press sales 
at low figures, especially in view of the 
fact that the trade is not buying anything 
for shipment and it is possible that there 
will be a scarcity of spot meals. Cables 
show practically no change, as 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, for ordinary brands of 
flake would be accepted, and 39s, net, 
c.if., for the better makes, July-August 
shipment from the mills. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have had a fair sale, al- 
though there is some inclination to lower 
prices, as good rains have fallen, grass is 
more plentiful, and other feedingstuffs 
are slightly lower. Ordinary home milled 
bran is quoted at £10 per ton, delivered, 
and fancy types at £11. In the south of 
Ireland there has been a fair demand for 
Plate and Dutch pollards at £7@8 per 
ton, delivered. There is a d and im- 
proving call for feedingstuffs all over the 
country. Indian meal is quoted at £10 
per ton, delivered, Belfast, but in Dublin 
and the south of Ireland at least £10 lis 
@£11 is being made. For flaked corn 
£12 and £183 per ton is asked at Belfast 
and Dublin, respectively. 

Linseed cakes have been quite brisk in 
northern Ireland at £10 10s per ton, net, 
cif., Belfast. In Dublin home made is 
quoted at £11, and demand is quite good, 
while importers are holding out for £10 
15s for near delivery. The forward posi- 
tion is near the spot values, to possibly 
a shade lower. There is a good inquiry 
for imported decorticated cotton cakes, 
which are cheaper than home made, the 
latter being £13 per ton, delivered. 


HOLLAND 


The unbearable heat recently experi- 
enced here was soon ended. The feeling 
prevails that there is small reason to 
expect an improvement in prices, for 
local crops, profiting from the heat in 
their maturing stages, will exceed last 
year’s yields. However, a change to wet 
weather may seriously affect the final re- 
sult, if not in quantity, at least in qual- 
ity. The lower cables from the United 
States have accentuated this bearish feel- 
ing, and with the reduced demand, always 
small during midsummer but aggravated 
by the heat wave, the position is very 
dull, with a complete absence of business. 

A few sales were put through on en- 
ticing offers received from United States 
millers, which prices are well in line and 
permit of successful competition with the 
home milled article. Gvod Kansas hard 
wheat straight flour was offered at 13% 
@15 florins per 100 kilos, and patents at 
15%,@16. The home mills quoted at 16 
@16¥,, which prices are above American 
parity. However, the sales referred to 
have not been of much importance. 

The home mills in reducing their prices 
followed the foreign trend, contrary to 
the case hitherto, when the home milled 
article led the downward movement. It 
is reported that recently a fair amount 
of home milled flour has been exported, 
and this may account for the fact that 
home millers have been less pressing. Re- 
quirements for the near future seem fair- 
ly well covered, with no desire to operate 
further ahead. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT EXPORT 


Comparison With Trade of United States 
Made by Department of Commerce in 
Its Agricultural Survey 


The following comparison of the export 
trade in wheat grain from the United 
States and Argentina has been prepared 
during the course of the survey of world 
trade in agricultural products which the 
Department of Commerce is preparing 
under authority from Congress: 

Outside of Europe, there are five large 
surplus wheat producing countries from 
which the bulk of the world’s exports 
come. In the order of their importance 
as pre-war exporters of wheat grain, 
these countries are Argentina, Canada, 
United States, India, and Australia. The 
war deranged the established channels 
of trade, and has resulted in the forma- 
tion of new connections. It is of interest 
to inquire as to how far the United 
States has held its own with our chief 
competitors in the rearrangements that 
have taken place. The following state- 
ments compare the trade of Argentina 
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and the United States in wheat grain, 
excluding flour. 

Taking an average of the five pre-war 
years, 1910-14, Argentina produced only 
one fourth as much wheat as the United 
States, yet because of her smaller domes- 
tic demands and her relatively smaller 
trade in flour, she exported an average 
of nearly 78,000,000 bus of wheat grain 
annually, compared with an average of 
only 57,000,000 bus from the United 
States. During the war years the wheat 
trade of the United States expanded 
enormously, so that for the five years 
1914-19 we averaged 145,000,000 bus of 
export per year, or an increase of 150 
per cent over the pre-war average. 
Argentine exports during the war years, 
1915-19, averaged 87,500,000 bus, or only 
about 12 per cent more than pre-war. 

Comparing the trade of the two coun- 
tries during the post-war years, the 
average exports of grain, excluding flour, 
from the United States for the years 
1920-22 were approximately 221,000,000 
bus, compared with 126,000,000 from 
Argentina. Thus, comparing the last 
three post-war years, 1920-22, with an 
average for the five pre-war years, 1909- 
13, Argentina’s wheat exports rose from 
78,000,000 bus to 126,000,000, an increase 
of over 61 per cent, while exports from 
the United States increased from 57,000,- 
000 to 221,000,000, or 287 per cent. 

With these figures in mind, the ques- 
tion arises as to what gains or losses 
the United States has made in the wheat 
trade with those countries which have 
been Argentina’s best customers. The 
countries which buy wheat grain from 
Argentina are about 15 in number. A 
relatively large proportion of Argen- 
tina’s exports are listed “for orders,” 
showing that the final destinations were 
unknown when the shipments cleared 
Argentina’s ports. The “for order” 
exports of wheat from Argentina amount 
to from 30 to 40 per cent of her total 
exports. Most of this wheat no doubt 
finds its way into the countries of west- 
ern Europe, including the United King- 
dom, which are among Argentina’s best 
customers. The United States has no 
“for order” shipments, although it is 
known that some cargoes which clear for 
English or continental ports are later 
diverted to other destinations, usually, 
however, within the territory of western 
Europe. 

To a large extent, the countries to 
which Argentina exports wheat are the 
same as those which purchase this com- 
modity from the United States. From 
1909 to 1922 these countries, including 
“for order” shipments from Argentina, 
took from 96 to 98 per cent of Argen- 
tina’s total wheat grain exports. During 
1910 to 1920 these same countries took 
from 87 to 90 per cent of the total 
wheat exports of the United States. In 
1921, however, the United States found 
a considerable market for its wheat else- 
where, inasmuch as only 81 per cent of 
the total exports were shipped to Argen- 
tina’s customers. In 1922 this propor- 
tion fell still lower, viz., to 71 per cent. 
It is thus evident that the United States 
has developed a much broader sphere of 
influence, so far as exports of wheat 
grain are concerned, than has Argentina. 

Comparing now, not the total wheat 
exports, but the exports of Argentina 
and the United States to Argentina’s 
customers, we find that during the five- 
year pre-war period, Argentina exported 
an average of 76,000,000 bus to these 
countries and the United States only 
50,000,000. During 1915-19, however, the 
United States exported 131,000,000 bus 
per year to these countries, compared 
to Argentina’s 85,000,000. During the 
past three years, Argentina has made 
strenuous efforts to regain her pre-war 
position of supplying ee major portion 
of the wheat to those particular coun- 
tries. Even during these years, how- 
ever, the United States exported on an 
average 46 per cent more wheat to these 
countries than did Argentina (178,000,- 
000 bus, against 122,000,000). Compared 
to pre-war, therefore, the United States 
has made tremendous strides in her 
wheat exports to Argentina’s customers. 

Considering the destination of all this 
wheat, we find that of the total exports 
of wheat ain, excluding flour, from 
Argentina during the years 1909-22, an 
average of 20 per cent was sent to the 
United Kingdom, 14 per cent to Brazil, 
6 to 7 per cent to France, Italy, and 
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Belgium, and 2 to 4 per cent to Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia, while one third of her exports 
were sent “for orders.” On the other 
hand, the corresponding exports of the 
United States to these countries during 
this period were as follows: to the United 
Kingdom, 34 per cent; to France, Italy, 
Holland, and Belgium, 9 to 12; to Ger- 
many, 6; to Scandinavia, Spain, and 
Portugal, 1 to 2 per cent. 

Comparing 1922 with the pre-war 
average, we note that Argentina exported 
to all countries a total for that year 
of 137,875,000 bus of wheat, exclusive 
of flour, as against 77,815,000 pre-war, 
or an increase of 77 per cent. Fully 98 
per cent of all this wheat was shipped 
to about a dozen important coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the total pre- 
war exports of wheat from the United 
States were 56,913,000 bus and in 1922 
they were 164,692,000, an increase of 187 
per cent. Of our pre-war shipments, 
88 per cent, or 50,000,000 bus, went to 
Argentina’s customers, while in 1922 
only 71 per cent, or 117,617,000, were 
thus exported. In 1922 our exports to 
Argentina’s customers were 17,000,000 
bus lower than those from Argentina; 
in 1910-14 they were 25,000,000 bus lower. 

The exports of wheat, exclusive of 
flour, from Argentina to Argentina’s 
customers in 1922 were nearly 80 per 
cent greater than those of 1910-14, while 
exports from the United States to the 
same countries in 1922 exceeded our pre- 
war exports by 134 per cent. Argentina’s 
wheat grain exports to the United King- 
dom amounted to 15,600,000 bus for the 
five-year pre-war average, and only 16,- 
200,000 in 1922. However, exports to 
continental Europe showed larger in- 
creases. Exports from Argentina to 
France, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands increased from a total pre-war 
average of 20,200,000 bus to 30,500,000 
in 1922. Exports from Argentina to 
Germany increased from 3,400,000 bus 
pre-war to 9,100,000 in 1922. Argentina’s 
“for order” shipments also increased 
from 23,400,000 bus pre-war to 77,000,- 
000 in 1920, 24,900,000 in 1921 and 61,- 
200,000 in 1922. In the latter year “for 
order” exports formed over 44 per cent 
of her total exports, compared with 40 
per cent in 1921 and 30 per cent pre- 
war. 

Exports from the United States to the 
United Kingdom averaged 21,800.000 bus 
pre-war, compared with 37,900,000 in 
1922. To France, Italy, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands our exports totaled 20,- 
900,000 bus pre-war, and 76,400,000 in 
1922, To Germany our exports rose 
from 6,200,000 bus pre-war to 10,000,000 
in 1922, 

During the pre-war period, the exports 
of wheat, excluding flour, from Argen- 
tina were greater than those of the 
United States to France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. In 1922, the 
volume of Argentina’s exports surpassed 
that of the United States to only three 
countries, Belgium, Denmark, Brazil. 

Our total exports of wheat grain in 
1922 were 187 per cent greater than 
pre-war; Argentina’s exports were 77 
per cent greater. Our exports to Argen- 
tina’s customers in 1922 were 135 per 
cent greater than pre-war, while Argen- 
tina’s exports to these countries had 
increased only 77 per cent. We have 
thus increased since pre-war both our 
total exports and our exports to Argen- 
tina’s best customers at a much more 
rapid rate than has our South American 
competitor herself. 





ADVANCE IN FOOD PRICES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is announced 
by the United States Department of 
Labor that retail prices of food through- 
out the country advanced 1 per cent dur- 
ing the month of June. Among the ar- 
ticles that remained unchanged, how- 
ever, were bread, flour, corn meal, rolled 
oats, corn flakes, maceroni, rice, navy 
beans and baked beans. During the 
month from May 15, 1923, to June 15, 
1923, the average family expenditure for 
food increased in different cities as fol- 
lows: Baltimore, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco, 2 per cent; New York, 1 per cent. 
Cities showing decreases were Boston, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, and St. Paul, 1 per 
cent; Kansas City, Philadelphia and 
Houston showed smaller drops. 
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Business in flour is at a low ebb. The 
interval between old crop and new crop 
trade is usually quiet, but never more 
so than this year. As it is the holiday 
season, most millers are employing their 
time in this way and very few are to be 
found in their offices. Buyers of spring 
wheat flour are holding off in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices if the present pros- 
pect of a bumper crop is_ fulfilled. 
Winter wheat flour trade is also dull. 
Mills are unable to buy sufficient sup- 
plies of wheat to fill what orders are 
being received, and only those that hap- 
pen to be in a district where the harvest 
is early are able to accept business. 

Quotations on Aug. 11: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40 and first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for net cash; Ontario soft win- 
ter patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.30 
bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. 

Export business in flour is at a stand- 
still. Prices quoted by Canadian mills 
are too high to meet importers’ ideas of 
value. One or two small sales are re- 
ported to have been made during the 
week. Canadian mills are asking 33s 6d 
(@33s 9d for spring wheat export pat- 
ents, per 280 Ibs, jute, Glasgow. Millers 
are unable to take care of what orders 
are coming in for winter wheat flour, as 
they cannot get wheat. Farmers gen- 
erally are not delivering their wheat 
freely. No quotation is available. 

A nominal price offered by brokers to 
mills for spring wheat export patents 
would be $4.50 bbl, in bulk, f.o.b., sea- 
board, for export, and for new crop win- 
ters $4.15, same basis. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is exceeding*the 
supply, and some mills are oversold. 
Bran is selling at $25@26 ton and shorts 
at $28@29, in mixed cars with flour, bags 
included, delivered, Ontario points, net 
cash terms. 

WHEAT 


Winter wheat is not coming out freely, 
and mills say they are not able to buy 
sufficient supplies to enable them to get 
into the export business now offering. 
Of course, mills in the earlier harvesting 
districts are not handicapped in_ this 
way. Farmers are said to be holding for 
higher prices, as they are not satisfied 
with what is now being offered. No. 2 
may be quoted at 90@95c bu, f.o.b., On- 
tario points. Western spring wheat is 
hard to obtain. Stocks at Bay ports 
have practically all disappeared, and 
prices have advanced 21%c since the pre- 
vious week. No. 1 northern is quoted 
at $1.18 bu, track, Bay ports. 


CEREALS 


There is no change in the cereal mar- 
ket. Domestic business is quiet and ex- 
port trade seems to be dead. Rolled 
oats are selling at $5.90 per bbl of 180 
Ibs, in 90’s, jute, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points; oatmeal, $6.50 per bbl of 
196 lbs, in 98’s, jute. 


COARSE GRAINS 


This market is dull. Grains of any 
kind are hard to obtain. Bay port stocks 
seem to be about cleaned up. Odd cars 
of new crop Ontario grain are coming 
out, but local dealers have not handled 
any yet. No. 3 Canadian western oats 
481,c bu, feed barley 54c, American corn 


96c (United States funds), track, Bay 


ports. Standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The regular rate for Canadian flour 
for August and September shipment to 
United Kingdom ports remains at 19c 
per 100 lbs. For October this will be 
advanced to 20c. From Montreal to 
Leith, Newcastle or Hull the rate is 20c, 
to Dundee 24c and to Aberdeen 26c. 


NOTES 


A special harvesters’ excursion train 
with about 500 aboard was derailed near 
Sudbury, Ont., on Aug. 8. About 15 
were injured, two of them seriously, It 
is understood that the passengers were 
mostly from the province of Quebec. 

The council of Hull, Que., has ordered 
that any carrier in that city found to 
have 10 or more loaves of bread under 
weight will have the load confiscated. 
Formerly it was only those loaves that 
were not up to weight that were taken, 
but in order to check the continued ex- 
istence of under weight bread the new 
bylaw has been put into force. 

The Peerless Cereal Mills, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont., has made an assignment. 
The reason given is the death of a 
financier who had charge of a bond is- 
sue from the sale of which the company 
had not received the proceeds, and the 
estate of the deceased is said to be hope- 
lessly involved. It is also stated that the 
largest creditors are officers of the com- 
pany. 

In reply to a report from Winnipeg 
that it had been decided to exempt ship- 
ping firms from filing their contracts, 
the department of trade and commerce 
has issued a statement to the effect that 
no decision had been reached by the 
government to suspend the operation of 
the lake grain rates act. It was pointed 
out that neither the department nor the 
governor in council have power to re- 
scind the terms of the act. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters at Toronto, has taken over 
the plant of the Slinn Bread Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. The purchase price is un- 
derstood to be around $250,000. The 
Toronto company has bought the issue 
of stock and assumed outstanding bonds. 
A dividend on the common stock, which 
was expected to be paid shortly, will now 
probably be delayed until the Ottawa 
plant begins to make returns. 

Reports reaching this part of Canada 
from the West indicate that of the three 
prairie provinces Manitoba has suffered 
most from rust, heat and the saw fly. 
Estimates of a reduction in yield of one 
quarter to one half have been made as 
representing the damage done to the 
crop in that province. Southern Sas- 
katchewan has also suffered consider- 
ably but not to the same extent from 
similar causes, while Alberta has escaped. 

Trains packed with harvesters bound 
for the grain fields of western Canada 
have been passing through Toronto. The 
maritime provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
have all been contributing their quota, 
while from 5,000 to 6,000 are expected to 
arrive from the British Isles within the 
next few days. Most of the over-sea 
harvesters are amateurs, comprising 
many skilled craftsmen who, owing to 
economic depression over there, are glad 
to take employment in the wheat fields 
of this country. 


MONTREAL 
Owing to the bank holiday in England 
on the first Saturday and Monday of 
August, the Montreal flour market was 
a dead letter so far as export business was 
concerned, these two days, and the fol- 


lowing Tuesday was also quiet. Later in 
the week, however, a noticeable increase 
was seen in English demand for both old 
and new crop spring wheat flour, and con- 
siderable business transpired for fall 
shipment. Demand locally was also some- 
what better. Prices are unchanged, first 
patents at $6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, bakers 
$6.20, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
steady, both as regards new crop, and 
also mixed new and old. The latter is 
now practically unavailable except in the 
mixed form. New crop prices are $4.75 
@4.85 bbl, car lots, secondhand jute, ex- 
track. Mixed old and new is selling at 
$4.95@5, secondhand jute, ex-track. A 
few very small broken lots of old crop 
have been sold at $5.50@5.60, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed is good, and sup- 
plies not very plentiful. Car lot quota- 
tions: bran $25@26 ton, shorts $28@29, 
middlings $33@34, and moullie $38, with 
bags, ex-track. 

Demand for rolled oats is light at $3.05 
@3.15 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour also relatively quiet at $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Exports of bran, shorts and middlings 
from Canada for the month of June, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, 
amounted to 14,538,600 lbs, and for the 
10 months ending June, 1923, 294,789,700 
lbs, of which 191,167,400 went to the 
United States. 

For the same period of 10 months the 
exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
amounted to 29,695,700 lbs, of which 24,- 
898,000 went to the United Kingdom. 

NOTES 

Norman Heimbecker, of Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Winnipeg, was a recent vis- 
itor in Montreal. 

F. C. Cornell, Montreal, secretary Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, is 
welcoming a baby daughter. 

G. A. Macdonald, president Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, is on an 
extended trip to Chicago and western 
points. 

With the fiscal years of several of the 
big milling companies coming to an end 
on Aug. 31, such as Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., and St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., it is current talk on the street in 
Montreal that the earnings will in most 
cases reflect less favorable conditions 
than in the previous year. Exports held 
up fairly well from Canada, but orders 
are said to have been taken frequently 
at practically no profit, and only those 
mills which did a good domestic business 
are expected not to show a reduction. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


The western flour industry has, during 
the week ending Aug. 11, passed into its 
official period of fall business, and al- 
ready a slightly increased activity is ap- 
parent. All of the local mills report an 
improvement in demand for domestic 
use. A fair volume of export business 
is also being done, and millers generally 
seem to be looking forward to a good 
season’s run. The prospects are that, 
with the harvesting of a d, average 
crop, such as is now promised, the small 
mills of the western provinces will also 
get a share of the new season’s business. 

Flour prices are unchanged. For de- 
livery at points between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs are quoted at $6.50 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $5.90, and first clears at $4.90, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c bbl over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 10@30c over, 


Bakers purchasing their supplies in jute 
get special prices. 
MILLFEED 

A fairly good demand for millfeed is 
being maintained, and mills are finding 
a ready sale for their output. Prices 
show no change. Quotations: at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberia, 
bran $22 ton and shorts $24, in mixed 
ears with flour; interior British Columbia 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $27 and shorts $29. 


WHEAT 


Monday, Aug. 6, was a holiday on this 
exchange. The wheat market opencd 
with a better tone on Tuesday, but smiill 
offerings restricted business. Canadian 
millers have been the best buyers, taking 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern. News of ac- 
verse weather conditions over the West 
has been the principal influence in keep- 
ing prices up. Exporters have been buy- 
ing very little, partly on account of the 
existing tonnage situation, but chiefly be- 
cause grain is not obtainable in shipping 
quantities. Not much interest is yet being 
taken in future delivery cash wheat. ‘Ihe 
following are the prices for No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William: 

co-— Futures 


Cash Oct. Dee. 
Bee, OF ccvness Bivcaee Saar $. ‘s 
© £20 axe s% 1.07 95% 93 
[7 SP 1.07 95% 13% 
BE Doi rcesceve 1.08% 96% 94% 
BE. TE ca caccccs 1.09 97% VW% 
ho ae 1.08% 97% 94% 

*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg in- 
dicate that old crop is becoming scarce. 
For the current week, inspections av- 
eraged 88 cars per day, compared with 90 
in the previous week, and 98 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


The usual summer dullness in this mar- 
ket is maintained, and prices remain at 
old levels. Quotations: rolled oats $2.50, 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3, in 
98-lb cotton bags, to the wholesale trade 
at Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Only a fair volume of trading has been 
done. Eastern interests have been in the 
market for oats, and\some inquiry for 
barley has come from exporters. Kye 
and flaxseed are very dull, with only odd 
cars changing hands. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 435¢c bu; barley, 
513,c; rye, 6254c; flaxseed, $2.091,. 


OGILVIE COMPANY BUYS MILL 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Alberta 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Edmonton, Alta., 
and expects to commence operating on 
new crop wheat. This plant is particu- 
larly well situated as regards getting sup- 
plies of grain. It is of Nordyke & Mar- 
mon construction, with a daily capacity of 
approximately 350 bbls flour. 


NOTES 


The first car of wheat of the 1923 crop 
was received and inspected at Winnipeg, 
Aug. 7. The grain graded No. 1 north- 
ern, and weighed 64 lbs to the bu. This 
was three days earlier than the first wheat 
of the 1922 crop to be inspected here. 

The Winnipeg wheat market ceased 
business and observed a two minutes 
silence at 11 o’clock on Friday morning. 
Aug. 10, as an expression of the sincere 
sympathy felt throughout the Canadian 
grain trade in the death of the late presi- 
dent of the United States. 

An inspection of the many wheat sam- 
ples being received in this city shows 
that durum is resisting rust better than 
any other type. In districts where both 
marquis and durum are rusted, very little 
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effect is apparent in the latter type, and 
heads continue to fill nicely. 


At the conclusion of an address given 
recently in Saskatoon, Sask., by Aaron 
Sapiro, California marketing expert, it 
was agreed by a representative audience 
that Saskatchewan should establish a 
wheat pool on the long-term contract 
basis, to be in operation by the first week 
in September. A provisional committee 
will be organized at once, and will con- 
sist of representatives of the various 
farmers’ organizations, the elevator inter- 
ests, and business and professional men 
of the province. 


Canadian railroads are daily bringing 
harvest helpers from the East to the west- 
ern grain fields, where help is urgently 
needed. Winnipeg again figures as the 
center of distribution, and men are allo- 
cated to various points immediately upon 
arrival. Approximately 8,000 men left 
Montreal on Aug. 8 for work in the 
prairie provinces. Improved conditions 
in British Columbia this year will make 
it impossible for that province to spare 
the usual number of men to work in the 
prairie harvest fields. 


\t Regina, Sask., recently, D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, vice president United Farmers of 
Manitoba, stated that this province was 
absolutely behind the principle of co- 
operative wheat marketing through an 
interprovincial selling agency, and added 
that the Manitoba situation was more 
complicated than in the other provinces, 
on account of its earlier wheat movement. 
Ile said the farmers’ organizations hoped 
that a pool would be established in time 
to handle a considerable portion of the 
Manitoba wheat crop of this season. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic trade is very satisfactory. 
Retail stores and country feed mer- 
chants are handling more than usual, 
while bakers, who have been out of the 
market since last fall, when they con- 
tracted for their requirements until the 
new crop, are again buying, although not 
on a large scale. Prices on fancy pat- 
ents and bakers flour are unchanged. 

There is no export inquiry from the 
United Kingdom or the Continent but 
plentiful from the Orient, and some 
large orders have been placed. Straight 
grade and special brands have been the 
best sellers, demand for fancy patents 
being very light. Last season was the 
first time the Orient purchased Cana- 
dian high patent flour as an experiment, 
which had satisfactory results. Millers 
are therefore hopeful that a large vol- 
ume of this grade will find buyers in the 
Orient this season, and are putting forth 
special efforts to bring this about. 

It is reported unofficially that over 
5,000 tons of flour per month from Sep- 
tember to January have been booked for 
shipment from Vancouver to the Orient. 
Whether it has actually been sold or not 
cannot at the moment be ascertained, 
but this quantity of flour space on the 
regular oriental liners has been arranged. 

Flour shipments during July from 
Vancouver to the Orient were 19,188 bbls 
and to the United oo 793. For 
the first seven months of 1923 shipments 
to the Orient were 432,635 bbls and to 
the United Kingdom 40,297, compared 
with 120,275 to the Orient and 85,331 to 
the United Kingdom during the first sev- 
en months of 19292. 


WHEAT 


The trade seems to be up in the air 
over the wheat pools now being organ- 
ized on the prairies, and is also markin 
time awaiting the outcome of British 
Columbia’s fight for justice in freight 
rates. Meanwhile, prairie shippers are 
not offering wheat, and exporters are 
loath to make export sales until they 
have some idea of what wheat is going 
to cost them. Oriental buyers have been 
continually in the market, and as Cana- 
dian exporters have been unable to 
quote, large orders have been placed with 
Washington and Oregon exporters for 
shipment from the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound. 

Domestic wheat business is rather 
quiet. With Okanagan grain arriving on 
the market, prices have eased off $1 to 

ton, sacked, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
The quality for feeding purposes is ex- 








cellent, and the wheat is cleaner than 
usual, 
OATS 
The situation is unchanged. Very few 
Alberta oats are being sold in the British 
Columbia market at present, as local 
oats are now available. The latter are 


offered at $27@27.50 ton, sacked, deliv- 


ered, Vancouver, and feed dealers like 
them better than Alberta oats on ac- 
count of their quality and weight. The 
crop is larger than usual, and prospects 
are that prices will be lower before it 
is all marketed. Alberta 40-lb No. 3 
Canadian western or extra No. 1 feed 
oats are quoted at $29 ton, bulk, Van- 
couver. 
MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are quoted at $26 and 
$28 ton, respectively, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver. Some odd cars have been sold 
at slightly less, but mills are managing 
to hold the price up, notwithstanding 
fairly heavy stocks. Buyers are ex- 
tremely cautious in their feed dealings 
just now, and are only buying sufficient 
for their immediate needs. They all 
look for cheaper feeds before Sept. 1, 
and mills will be fortunate if they can 
maintain present prices until that date. 


CEREALS 


Prices on rolled oats and oatmeal are 
unchanged, and a very satisfactory de- 
mand is reported. Millers state that 
trade is as good now as it usually is in 
the winter months, when the cereal busi- 
ness is generally at its best. 


OCEAN FREIGHT. 


Rates to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent are easier, but owing to the 
uncertainty of the export business on 
account of farmers’ wheat pools, etc., 
exporters are not in the freight market 
at present. Shipping companies which 
were holding out for 35s for October 
shipment and onward are now anxiously 
looking for bids of any kind, and inti- 
mating that 30s would not be turned 
down. Exporters are confident that they 
can get all the space they require at 30s 
and under when prairie markets become 
more settled. Owing to Pacific con- 
ference rates to the Orient having been 
advanced from $5 to $6 ton on Aug. 1, 
exporters are turning their attention to 
charters in preference to liner space, 
as the former can be secured at the old 
rate of $5. 

NOTES 

W. L. Craig, of the W. L. Craig 
Grain Co., Vancouver, has_ returned 
home from a trip through Alberta. 

E. I. Ward, of Willard Cumming & 
Co., grain merchants, Calgary, is spend- 
ing a holiday in Vancouver and Port- 
land, Oregon. 

H. O. Heimbecker, Alberta manager 
of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., grain 
dealers, Calgary and Winnipeg, was a re- 
cent visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

A report on industrial accidents in 
the United States, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
Bulletin No. 339, states: 

“The development of the vast system 
of workmen’s compensation throughout 
the country has resulted in the assembly 
and publication by the several compen- 
sation jurisdictions of a great volume 
of statistical data. About one half of 
the report deals with these data in an 
attempt to show what can be gathered 
toward a presentation of the accident 
situation on a national scale. So far as 
possible the record has been arranged 
on a uniform classification of industries, 
cause of injury, nature of injury and 
location of injury. Unfortunately lack 
of information regarding the amount of 
exposure in the various industries 
renders this body of information very 
much less significant than it otherwise 
would be. 

“There are two purposes to be served 
by a study of accidents. First, their 
prevention so far as this is possible and, 
second, the adequate compensation for 
those accidents which cannot be pre- 
vented. Five things are necessary to 
know regarding accidents if their study 
is to be of the greatest service in acci- 
dent prevention, viz: the number of acci- 
dents, the industries in which they occur, 
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the causes, the amount of exposure to 
hazard, and the severity of the accidents. 
“In this study, intormation was ob- 
tained from 42 states concerning the 
number of fatal and nonfatal accidents; 
22 states reported accidents by indus- 
tries; 18 states reported causes of injury, 
12 nature of injury, and 11 location of 
injury; only two states showed the 
amount of exposure, and only three re- 
ported the severity of the accidents. 
“There was a reduction in fatalities 
in 1921 over those occurring in 1918. 


685 


The number of fatal accidents recorded 
by the states in 1918 was 12,531, while 
in 1921 there were but 9,394 reported. 
The former year, however, represents 
the peak of industrial activity, since a 
larger number of persons were engaged 
in industry in 1918 than in any other 
year, and the steady decline in accidents 
since that time is accounted for both 
by decreased industrial activity and a 
renewal of accident prevention effort 
which had been to a certain extent less- 
ened during the war.” 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























DULUTH 

Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Spring 10,738 15,001 5,875 58,820 9,941 
Winter 3,775 458 1,530 4,147 442 
Durum 35,842 26,605 10,509 25,427 6,003 

All wheat 50,355 42,064 17,914 88,394 16,386 
Flaxseed 2,933 4,443 2,022 4,202 2,587 
EY . da.04 secoetata se 050 e6w sind ese 4,901 3,581 3,723 6,162 7,468 
ETRE ES eT TT Te TOL Tee 5,201 6,121 758 2,341 677 
re eee ey ery er arr err ee 42,286 16,771 12,844 15,927 16,076 3,471 
GE cw od an wets 90 bs e6b4CeN ees ghee 2,067 13,228 1,921 S - »enaw 217 
DO .. Swiaiwh in edhe ceaereseeas 113,748 93,389 70,974 40,345 117,175 30,806 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
BE 5.6 ne boe 06 045465000 b00600 92,777 65,151 79,793 68,243 94,941 66,889 
WERTEE co cicccscedpececcoccveces 5,595 14,513 11,305 37,182 8,974 5,574 
ee 7,283 a. sites fies iwaecs | “awabs 
Serre Tree Terre 24,824 17,202 15,686 8,885 7,127 7,232 
OS ere rere ee re reer ee 130,479 104,884 106,784 114,310 111,042 79,695 
PEEL Gn:ee Ce RA KDWOREE CAREY COCO Re 5,936 4,256 6,448 4,703 6,866 5,956 
: _  SPUPEPEPETERELETELCEEL EEE 13,445 11,289 16,783 12,500 39,195 35,134 
CU Woks eens ene dadivd s.e8eeeen 645% 25,053 31,515 22,965 16,514 34,703 42,159 
ME: wih candace ied o 6b e560 NKe ed 4u8'es 14,474 4,342 4,980 8,366 16,359 11,782 
GE. phi nes bnern< sewer eielansennee 7,309 15,961 10,531 8,385 8,051 13,871 
DD. 6c dcccees enue ape lsinses 196,696 172,247 168,491 164,778 216,216 188,597 
COMBINED 

Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
PRLELELEECELIP Terie 107,576 75,889 94,794 74,118 153,761 76,830 
UPN | 6.600000. ¢66.0.0.040.0606 000m 5,967 18,288 11,763 38,712 13,121 6,016 
*Not inspected ..........6. 7,283 a.  ~sesee . “Seeee <csewee vee 

OUP 0.6.0 sb eww 0 0ct pass veecece 70,781 53,044 42,291 19,394 32,554 13,235 

Ae WG ig oo bei eee bee neeneeassen 191,607 155,239 148,848 132,224 199,436 96,081 
WONG icicle ce sevevneseveceesne 9,627 7,189 10,891 6,725 11,068 - 8,543 
EE 5. 6:2 46's the a0 Ut0000s Saanneee bs 17,161 16,190 20,364 16,223 45,357 42,602 
SE 2 6b oe bu.n.cs sie0 th NN bSd goa ee end 25,913 36,716 29,086 17,272 37,044 42,836 
| NST SEES TUL EL Teer e ET 56,760 21,113 17,824 24,293 32,435 15,253 
SE hans dee ces Kevdegeees shee tenses 9,376 29,189 12,452 8,386. 8,051 14,088 
TD s.cn'ntdndoe pase 4 eke erases 310,444 265,636 239,465 205,123 333,391 219,403 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads, 
apparently wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 





United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— Corn 
1910@—Dec. 1 .........4.6 88.3 48.0 
1911—Dec, 1 .....c..e0% 87.4 61.8 
1912—Dec. 1 ..........4- 76.0 48.7 
1913—Dec. 1 .......+...5 79. 
1914—Dec, 1 ......0200% 
1915—Dec. 
1916—Dec. 
1917—Dec, 
1918—Dec. 
1919—Jan. 









Oats 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 76.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 136.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 165.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 169.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 540.6 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 160.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 165.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
66.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
64.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 161.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 
52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 
56.3 87.6 93.3 104.3 114.1 230.6 
67.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.9 
62.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.4 
45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 
51.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 210.7 
62.5 69.2 88.5 58.2 77.1 211.4 
58.6 72.2 89.5 69.3 82.9 224.2 
65.0 71.2 87.5 64.7 87.3 235.6 
57.4 70.8 89.8 63.6 92.3 255.1 
58.6 69.4 95.4 73.6 98.6 268.0 
60.7 72.1 94.5 81.3 103.8 291.0 
60.9 66.3 102.2 76.6 105.8 255.2 
55.7 58.2 102.4 83.1 114.0 241.7 
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HUNGARY’S AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 670.) 


It was largely as the result of this gen- 
eral poverty that emigration became so 
extensive as seriously to alarm the gov- 
ernment. In 1900, when the tide of emi- 
gration reached its height, 178,170 people 
left Hungary, or nearly one out of every 
100 in the total population. In 1914 the 
United States alone admitted over 80,000 
immigrants from Hungary and Croatia- 
Slavonia. 

During the years since the war it has 
been almost impossible to do much to 
improve the status of the Hungarian 
farmers, but one of the greatest questions 
which has confronted the government has 
been a new and better distribution of the 
land. Bills for agricultural reform have 
been under consideration ever since 1920, 
but the example of Roumania, where the 
result of taking much of the farm land 
away from the large proprietors and 
turning it over to the peasants was im- 
mediately disastrous, has so far prevent- 
ed action on any large scale. 

As things now stand, Hungary’s chief 
economic hope for the future lies in what 
is left of its grain lands. In order to 
buy what it needs abroad, it must export 
grain or its products, and above all else 
wheat. In order to do this, it must make 
it worth while for the farmer to grow 
wheat, and must supply means for trans- 
porting the grain from the farm either to 
the mill or to some export terminal. With 
large agricultural estates, the owners are, 
of course, interested in wheat chiefly as 
a marketable commodity, whereas the 
small farmer who owns his own farm is 
principally concerned with extracting 
from the ground the necessities of life. 
The uncertain value of Hungarian cur- 
rency has made wheat in many communi- 
ties the real basis for values; correspond- 
ents report that in many villages such 
commodities as shoes are now customarily 
sold at prices measured in units of wheat, 
not of money. 

With the small farmer struggling des- 
perately to make a living with his cash 
transactions reduced to the minimum, and 
the government equally desperate in its 
efforts to build up anew the export trade 
in grain, and above all in wheat flour, 
there is obviously a sharp clash of pur- 
poses. Outside of the few larger cities 
the tendency seems just now to be in the 
direction of disorganization and lack of 
centralization. For example, Hungary 
still has an enormous potential flour mill- 
ing capacity, but the great mills at Buda- 
pest are running only a small part of the 
time, and then only on the restricted 
export and city business. They caw get 
neither enough grain to grind nor ade- 
quate markets for their products. They 
cannot take advantage of the economies 
of full-time operation by grinding flour 
for the people of Hungary who dwell 
outside the cities, because of the cost and 
difficulty of transportation. 

The small farmer does business with 
the small local flour mill, using either 
wind or water as power, quite in the 
fashion of the Middle Ages. It is curious 
that the country which at one time led the 
world in the development of flour mill- 
ing, and which even today has enough 
modern flour milling capacity to grind 
two or three times as much flour as its 
entire population consumes, should still 
be largely dependent on mills of types 
which elsewhere are passing into the realm 
of mere memories. Nowhere does the re- 
mote past more closely join hands with 
the present; nowhere does medieval cus- 
tom persist in nearer conjunction with 
modern industrialism. 

Hungary knows that its future rests 
with the farmers. They can in time re- 
store it to something approaching eco- 
nomic soundness, or they can ruin it. The 
war has left only a fragment of what 
was once one of the world’s foremost 
granaries, or, rather, it has so split up 
this fertile territory that no one nation 
can claim a large part of it. Still, Hun- 
gary has enough grain land left to raise 
a considerable surplus above all its own 
needs. It has enough modern flour mills 
to supply its own consumptive demands 
and produce a large amount of flour for 
export. The problem before it is one of 
organization, of finding some method 
whereby the Hungarian farmer can be 
induged to keep on growing wheat and 
still more wheat, not for the sake of 





taking it to the little local mill and hav- 
ing it ground into flour for his own use, 
but in order to have a surplus to ship to 
the great mills at Budapest, whence it 
can go forth in the effort to restore Hun- 
garian flour to the position it held 30 
years ago. 





AUSTRALIA 


MeELBourRNE, Victorta, June 29.—The 
prospects of local millers have not im- 
proved during the last fortnight, and 
the curtailment of operations is now 
deemed by many to be inevitable. The 
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Australia’s white wheat is used for 
blending purposes with the red wheats 
of America, Canada and the Argentine. 
The bakers who buy it mix it with the 
flour produced from wheat of a darker 
color. Bread baked exclusively from 
Australian flour is practically unknown 
in Great Britain. 

With the opening of the British Em- 
pire Exhibition next year in London a 
bakery using Australian flour only will 
be in operation. Samples of the white 
bread so much in favor throughout the 
commonwealth will be distributed to 
visitors, and in this way something should 
be done to create a taste for the Aus- 
tralian loaf. 

At present the trade in flour with the 





A Grain Silo Made of Loam at Karczag, Hungary 


price of wheat in Melbourne continues 
at 5s 7d per bu, which is about 6d above 
export parity. Some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed that no concession is 
made to home consumers, but, on the 
other hand, certain members of the trade 
appreciate the action of the Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation in not altering the 
price for home consumption supplies. 

Discussing the cabled intimation that 
only 14 per cent of the United King- 
dom’s flour imports are drawn from 
Australia, compared with 50 per cent 
from Canada and 36 per cent from the 
United States of America, the Melbourne 
Herald points out that the common- 
wealth trade with the United Kingdom 
is spasmodic. The demand is larger at 
certain times of the year than at others. 
Shippers are not always able to secure 
freight, and may thus be hampered in 
sending consignments forward, whereas 
supplies are shipped from Canada and 
the United States with regularity during 
most of the year. 





United Kingdom is very small. Indian 
white wheat, of which there is stated to 
be an exportable surplus of 6,000,000 
tons, was being offered in London re- 
cently at 714d per bu less than the Aus- 
tralian, and with so great a difference 
in the price there would seem to be no 
chance of the flour trade with the United 
Kingdom improving. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF GRADING WHEAT 


The growers of wheat throughout Aus- 
tralia are quite convinced that the 
present method of selling and buyin 
wheat is not to their advantage, an 
certainly not conducive to the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of quality. 
The chambers of commerce in the several 
states, early in the year collect samples 
of grain from the current harvest, and, 
after weighing and examining, decide 
upon a standard weight per imperial 
bushel. Growers who fail to deliver 
grain up to the standard are docked 
according to the degree of inferiority or 
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shortage in weight, but those who deliver 
wheat above the standard are not re- 
warded in a corresponding measure. 
Again and again, at gatherings of 
primary producers, this matter has been 
discussed, and resolutions galore in favor 
of other methods have been adopted, 
but the old system continues. The latest 
decision on, the subject was made at 
the inaugural annual convention of the 
branches of the agricultural bureau in 
New South Wales last week, when it was 
agreed that “in the best interests of the 
wheat industry of the commonwealth a 
uniform system of grading should be 
introduced to replace the present f.a.q. 
method in the marketing of wheat.” 


GOOD MILLER’s WHEAT 


For more than 50 years growers and 
scientific plant breeders in Australia 
have been engaged in producing varie- 
ties of wheat » se Bar to give better 
results than those already in cultiva- 
tion. Although many hundreds of new 
sorts, selections from established virie- 
ties, or the progeny of cross breediig, 
have been evolved, only a limited numer 
have won their way to permanent ¢::'ti- 
vation. 

Of all the varieties raised none ot) er 
is so popular as federation which, \ ith 
many others, was originated by the te 
William Farrer. It is amazingly }o- 
lific, and in that respect quite up to 
the standard of 20 years ago. It »as 
marked disadvantages, however, inc! ::d- 
ing particularly its liability to dise:se, 
and its comparatively poor milling quili- 
ties. A selection known as hard fede :a- 
tion is much more appreciated by ihe 
millers. Both these wheats have !ven 
lately introduced to commercial cultiva- 
tion in Canada, and it is interestiny to 
know that vy | are showing up remirk- 
ably well in their new environment. 

At various times, with the object of 
stimulating the production of beiter 
milling (but lower acre yielding) wheats, 
some of the millers in the different states 
have been offering 3d, 6d and even 9d 
per bu above ruling market rates for 
quantities of grain of specified varieties. 
A wheat which, in Victoria, has been 
singled out in this respect ‘is minister, 
which was bred at Dookie Agricultural 
College. This has a very high flour 
strength compared with federation, the 
figures being approximately 55.2 and 
44.4, respectively. Minister, indeed, is 
declared to have the highest gluten con- 
tent among all Australian hard wheats. 
No doubt the premium of 9d per bu will 
cause some growers to pay increased 
attention to this variety, but seeing that 
it has an average yield of 6 to 10 bus 
an acre below tnat of federation, much 
more than 9d per bu advance will be 
required to induce the farmers to grow 
it on anything like a substantial scale. 


THE POSITION OF WHEAT 


The cabled announcement that the 
United States of America has an enor- 
mous carry-over of wheat has caused 
considerable uneasiness among Austra- 
lian growers, who are beginning to view 
the future with feelings of anxicty. 
Wheat shippers, on the other hand, 
declare that the statement should be 
received with reservations, and they urge 
that there is no reason whatever for 
panicky feelings. This reassurance n0t- 
withstanding, however, further news both 
from America and the United Kingdom 
will be eagerly awaited. 

Inquiries concerning the holdings of 
wheat in Victoria show that since the 
middle of December approximately ~5,- 
000,000 bus have been. delivered at riil- 
way stations. Possibly 4,000,000 ire 
held by growers for seed and reserve 
purposes. Taking the government siat- 
ist’s estimate of 10,000,000 bus for home 
consumption and seed requirements, ‘he 
quantity available for export should hve 
been, roughly, 19,000,000 bus. To date ‘he 
Wheatgrowers’ Corporation has ship) ed 
7,400,000 bus, and for the first ive 
months of the year flour shipments were 
equivalent to another 4,500,000. In addi- 
tion, of course, there have been sh))- 
ments through the ordinary trading 
channels. Those in authority consiccr 
that there are not more than 3,500,(00 
bus in the hands of holders, including 
millers’ stocks, to meet their export 
trade to the end of the year. 


Cuartes J, MATTHEWS. 
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DUTY ON SOUTH AFRICAN CORN 

MeLBOURNE, Vicror1aA, June 29.—At 
last the commonwealth government has 
complied with the request of local corn 
growers to impose a dumping duty on 
corn introduced from South Africa. 
When the question of adopting this 
course was first mooted some months 
ago the authorities declined to take 
action on the ground that conditions of 
drought prevailed in Australia and ex- 
tensive hand feeding of stock had to be 
undertaken. The minister for trade and 
customs has now ascertained that South 
African corn is being sold at a price, 
f.o.b., which enables it to be landed in 


A Hand Plow Drawn by Six Oxen at Kiskunsag, Hungary 


Australia at a duty paid price detri- 
mental to the local industry. 

Corn growers, of course, are well 
pleased with the turn of events, but not 
so the merchants and speculators who 
made arrangements for the importation 
of corn from South Africa. To say the 
least, they are incensed, and roundly 
criticizing the federal government for 
its action. They point out that, although 
extensive shipments of the South African 
product have already come to hand, 
many thousands of tons have yet to be 
received to complete the contracts. 

They add that corn growers. in the 
commonwealth are protected by a long 





































Mills Like This Contrast Strikingly With the Great Steam Roller Mills of Pest 


distance freight and a duty of Is per 
ctl which, with charges such as wharf- 
age, insurance, stacking, exchange and 
loss of weight, bring the total cost above 
first cost to approximately Is per bu. 
They object that stock raisers who used 
corn for feeding purposes were put to 
heavy expense on that account alone, yet 
importers who purchased supplies on 
their behalf are to be penalized by means 
of a dumping duty, now that rains have 
checked the outlet for their supplies and 
thus made their position still more diffi- 
cult. 

It is submitted that the imposition of 
the duty is likely to have a serious effect 


upon Australia’s trade with South 
Africa, and in this connection it is 
shown that, whereas in the last five years 
imports from Australia have been worth 
more than £9,000,000, exports from 
South Africa to the commonwealth have 
aggregated only £1,546,000. South 
Africa has extended preferential treat- 
ment to Australia in respect of several 
commodities constituting the bulk of the 
trade with the country. Flour and wheat 
are the two most important lines sent 
from the commonwealth to South Africa, 
and last year they were worth £295,037 
and £312,375, respectively. 
Cartes J. MATTHEWS. 
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The holiday lull of political activities 
following the unexpected death of 
President Harding has given Washing- 
ton an opportunity to take stock of the 
general industrial situation and, espe- 
cially, to consider much of the criticism 
which has been leveled at the federal 
government in connection with the crisis 
of the grain growers. 

The burial of the late president did 
not submerge the fact that many of the 
raucous voiced persons’ representing 
themselves as sacredly inspired to lead 
the wheat farmer out of the dumps 
sought to convey the impression that 
Mr. Harding was personally responsible 
for the price depression; that it was 
within his power, or the power of any 
man holding the office of chief execu- 
tive of the United States, by the stroke 
of a pen to lift the wheat raiser to in- 
stant prosperity. 

There was no partisanship about this 
campaign of sophistry, because any other 
man in the high office of president, Re- 
publican, Democrat or what not, would 
have been subjected to the same char- 
acter of attack. Because Mr. Harding 
would not summon Congress at once into 
extra session to do something magic to 
make heroes of his critics, he was pub- 
licly branded as the enemy of the toiling 
masses, and particularly of the man who 
grows wheat for a living. 

Now that he is gone and the nation is 
in mourning, some who criticized him 
mostly severely admit that he was a 
humane, well-meaning man, _ striving 
earnestly to do what was for the com- 
mon good of all the people, which is a 
confession that he was not, as had been 
charged, plotting with Wall Street to 
destroy the men who produce food. 

But one must not be too immediately 
hopeful. Speeding the millennium is an 
old game of politics as played in Wash- 
ington; in fact it is as old as civiliza- 
tion, but it is an outstanding truth of 
history that those notables who have 
participated most in it have left the 
least favorable impress on succeeding 
generations. Marat and _ Robespierre, 
personally much abler and braver than 
their political counterparts of this*day 
in Washington, tried it with what suc- 
cess the world knows. They have been 
removed from the scenes for 130 years, 
but their birthdays are not celebrated 
even at this time by leaders of the radi- 
cal bloc in the American capital. 

All this may appear a rather grandiose 
analysis of what is going on here in the 
shadow of the great dome, but one who 
maintains the position of a man up a 
treé, a mere observer of the politicians 
milling around in the mad scramble for 
votes, must be pardoned for his tendency 
toward mental flights. As the radio fan 
would say, it’s the high wave length. 


EXTRA SESSION IMPROBABLE 


But the book is closed on the Harding 
administration. Another has taken his 
place, and the query of interest now is 
with regard to his policies. President 
Coolidge has announced that he will 
follow the course charted by his dead 
chief. Coolidge is a man of few words 
and, his admirers say, noted for his 
hatred of deception. 

It is therefore taken for granted that 
he will not call an extra session of Con- 
gress. He is understood to take the 
view held by the late president, and 
supported bv conservative leaders of 
both old parties in Congress, that legisla- 
tion cannot effect an instant and com- 
plete cure for a situation which is due 
in large part to conditions on another 
continent far beyond the reach of 
American laws and out of the jurisdic- 
tion of United States process servers. 

Price stabilization as proposed by 


senators Gooding and Ladd, and _ in- 
dorsed and then thrown over by several 
of their western colleagues, has received 
another | stiff 


blow within the week. 


Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
colleague of Senator Gooding, is the man 
who delivered the blow. Borah went 
further than most of those who have 
heretofore denounced the ready relief 
measures offered by Gooding, Brookhart 
and a half dozen others of the unbolted 
wheat bloc. He recognized the serious- 
ness of the situation, but found the cure 
in a regular course of treatment rather 
than in legislative surgery. 

He opposed both price fixing and a 
growers’ strike. “Why reduce acreage,” 
he inquired, “when there are thousands 
hungry or starving?” The plan of hold- 
ing wheat, designated as a “wheat 
strike,” he said offered no assurance of 
relief, for ultimately the market would 
have to be found for the product. 

He asserted that the stabilization of 
Europe afforded one of the economically 
sound methods of stabilizing wheat be- 
cause, by restoring Europe, foreign 
markets would be opened and_ the 
American farmer would not need to 
trouble himself with the consideration 
of artificial cures which have received 
so much publicity of late. The whole 
problem, he said, involved markets, and 
as further aids he suggested a readjust- 
ment of freight rates and a reduction 
of taxation. 

A guaranteed price would afford no 
remedy, he declared, because the price 
is fixed by foreign demand. He also 
said that he still stood by his vote 
against the 30c duty on wheat in the 
present tariff law, arguing that the re- 
sults had justified his position. If 
stabilization by price fixing was not al- 
ready dead, Borah has certainly deliv- 
ered the fatal jolt. 


NOT ALL GLOOM AT CAPITAL 
Notwithstanding all the flags at half- 
mast and outcries of several senators 
with reference to the agricultural snarl, 
all is not gloom in Washington. There 
is considerable optimism here. President 
Coolidge is trusted to block threatening 
legislation, even if enacted during this 
period of politico-economic hysteria. He 
will not permit an overplus of experi- 
mental legislation, nor will he allow any- 


* thing to become law which is designed to 


wreck the transportation system of the 
country. His recommendations are ex- 
pected to be along moderate lines, and 
conservative Democrats will stand with 


conservative Republicans in opposition 
to measures that are punitive rather than 
constructive. 

The news of business and industry: is 
reassuring. Prosperity now appears to 
be dawning for the farmer other than 
the wheat grower, and the atmosphere is 
full of hope for him. The last state- 
ment of the War Finance Corporation 
shows that during July, while advances 
of $354,076 were approved, repayments 
on account of agricultural and live stock 
loans aggregated $4,826,638. 

Commodity prices show a tendency to 
get back to normal, and bank clearings 
in the principal cities are noted to be 
above the same period last year. The 
railroads have never been in better shape 
to handle the crop. By the time the 
crop is moving in its heaviest volume, 
railroad officials believe that they will 
have the number of cars in need of re- 
pair to 5 per cent or less. The 80,000 
surplus cars available for service on 
July 22, a time when freight traffic was 
at the peak of transportation history, 
have been added to, although transpor- 
tation demands also have grown. 

Establishment of a record loading for 
the week of July 28, it is pointed out, 
was made possible by increases in the 
total loadings of grain, grain products, 
coal and forest products. Grain and 
grain N pmer-y loaded during that week 
totaled 53,160 cars, an increase of 6,885 
over the week before, but a decrease of 
5,486 under the same week last year and 
10,370 under the same week two years 
ago, which indicates that some farmers 
have followed the advice of several 
of their organization leaders in Wash- 
ington to hold their crops for better 
prices. The significance of this is that 
the farmers, pictured as universally hard 
up, have in many cases at least enough 
capital on hand or sufficient credit to 
enable them to store their wheat until 
market conditions improve. 


SELON 


The Department of Agriculture hears 
that the “Buy a Thousand Bushels” 
campaign which has proved popular in 
other large grain centers is not finding 
favor among Omaha grain men. 

A grain aspirator, the first to be 
applied to a combine, has been installed 
on a McCormick harvester in the Golden- 
dale, Wash., wheat district. The instal- 
lation was made by E. N. Bates, repre- 
senting the Department of Agriculture. 

A petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking a restoration of the 
rate parity on grain to Puget Sound 
and Portland, has been signed by H. B. 
Henley, grain dealer, Peter J. Buew, 
warehouseman, and C. G. Shawmon, feed 
man, Pomeroy; Zo Atkinson, grain 
dealer, W. O. Tucker, miller, E. J. Mc- 
Call, miller, and E. H. Leonard, miller, 
Waitsburg; C. F. Actor, grain dealer, 
Starbuck; Dement Bros., grain dealers, 
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Morrison Grain Co. John Cameron, 
grain shipper, and E. B. Kershaw, grain 
buyer, Walla Walla, Wash., and the Pea- 
cock Mill Co. and J. F. Utesey, miller, 
Freewater, Oregon. Portland now 
enjoys a 10 per cent differential from 
inland empire territory south of the 
Snake River. 





JAPAN 
SHancual, Cuina, July 5.—Imports 
of wheat to Yokohama last year were 
estimated at 4,963,000 piculs, represent- 
ing a value of about $15,000,000. Owing 
to the increase of production in Japan 
and the decrease in demand, imports 
from America and Australia have fallen 
off considerably this year, and arrivals 
from France and other coutries have 
ceased entirely. The total from January 
till the end of May amounted to about 
one third of the amount for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Arrivals 
from January till May this year com- 
pare with those of the corresponding 
period of last year as follows, estimated 
in yen: 
This year Last ar 


AUMORTORER ccs cccsvescte 3,453,000 9,622,000 
United States .......... 2,912,000 11,64/.000 
CORMINEE. 5 a0 ce cs aus ease 1,610,000 1,02°,000 
OE beecsocaeesiese  edawes i”.000 
TEWOMCURE ccc tccscceses, cewnce 000 
GEE C6GeS 005 chnedawae” |. domaee 000 


Improvement in the wheat market was 
reported from Chicago on June 23; con- 
sequently, buying offers increased in 
Japan, and the market for flour tended 
upward. Both Pine and Bamboo brands 
were quoted at 3.44@3.45 yen for July- 
August delivery in the morning, and rose 
to 348 yen in the afternoon. The 
market will continue strong unless there 
is some unexpected change in conditions 
abroad. 

The agricultural prospects for nerth- 
ern Manchuria this year are reported to 
be good. Farmers there have been pay- 
ing more than usual attention to whicat, 
according to a report received from the 
Japanese consul-general at Harbin. 
During the bedding season, northern 
Manchuria suffered a scarcity of rain 
and considerable doubts were expressed 
as to whether good crops would be forth- 
coming, but later on there was a good 
rainfall and at present the condition of 
the plants is excellent. The acreage 
under wheat has been much increased as 
a result of the good prices the grain has 
been fetching lately. 

The condition of soy beans is also 
reported to be very good, thanks to fre- 
quent showers. Unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances intervene, the crop of wheat 
and soy beans in northern Manchuria this 
year is expected to be 15 per cent more 
than that of normal years. This pos- 
sibility has begun to tell on grain prices, 
and already declines are occurring. 
Many grain merchants are selling their 
stocks ahead. 

The stronger tone reported in the 











Corn Cobs Drying in the Sun on the Reof of a Hungarian Farmhouse 
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wheat flour market a few days ago has 
given way and a relapse has set in. Busi- 
ness usually falls off in the rainy season. 
In Kobe on June 26 there were offers 
of 3.51 yen, while buyers were unwilling 
to give more than 3.50. 

The Japanese department of agricul- 
ture and commerce publishes the follow- 
ing forecast of cereal crops for this 
year: 8,153,709 koku of barley, 6,232,053 
koku of rye, and 5,351,506 koku of wheat. 
Compared with last year’s totals, barley 
shows a decrease of 547,052 koku, or 6.3 
per cent, rye 517,615 koku, 7.6 per cent, 
and wheat 257,241 koku, 4.9 per cent. 
The reasons given for the decrease are 
heavy snowfall in the northern prov- 
inces last winter, a decrease of area cul- 
tivated and inadequate manuring due 
to the low prices obtained by the farm- 
ers for last year’s crops. 

D. ARAKIE. 





CHINA 

Suanouat, Curna, July 5.—A rather 
wide difference of opinion has arisen 
in Shanghai as to the basis upon which 
the new wheat crop in China is to be 
calculated. Arrivals of new wheat to 
date are light, and this is taken by 
some of the flour mills to be an indica- 
tion that the crop is smaller than sup- 
posed. Prices are —_ 

\ month or six weeks ago it was gen- 
erally believed that the wheat yield this 
season would be much larger than last, 
and that for at least six months the local 
floxr mills would be independent of for- 
eign supplies. Today a section of the 
trade is inclined to think that in the 
course of the next three months there 
will be heavy importations from abroad, 
with all the usual painful price varia- 
tions. The result has been a rush to 
obtain stocks, and buying of both Amer- 
ican wheat and flour has begun. This 
is a remarkable development, in view of 
the fact that the new crop season has 
just begun. Only four of the 24 modern 
mills in Shanghai are running, and these 
only at half capacity, with night stop- 
page. 

Market indications in general confirm 
the pessimism of the average miller, for 
prices on the local flour exchange have 
been rushed up from 1.95 taels per bag 
to 2.07 taels for near delivery. This 
should be the busiest time for the flour 
mills, but it would seem that the depres- 
sion that has dogged the industry for 
the past two years will most likely be 
felt for another season. 

The quality of the new wheat is stated 
to be unsatisfactory, returning a reduced 
milling percentage. It is quite likely 
that, as the season advances, supplies 
will flow into Shanghai more freely. 
Year by year, however, the volume of 
grain movement from up country points 
to Shanghai and other milling centers 
tends to grow smaller. Some millers are 
inclined to the belief that the farmers’ 
holdings are large and that the crop in 
reality is better than last season, but 
this opinion is not generally shared. 

American Pacific wheat is quoted at 
$2 ton, cif., Shanghai, and the mills 
here are offering to buy at $41. 

During the past 10 dogs no less than 
30,000 tons of American flour have been 
contracted for by Sharighai merchants, in 
spite of a declining exchange. The price 
works out to $5.25@5.40 per bbl of four 
sacks, c.i.f., Shanghai, equivalent to $1.90 
@1.97, ex-wharf, per sack. 

D. ARraxkre, 





CUBA 

Havana, Cuna, July’ 28.—The flour 
market seems to be more animated, and 
buyers, taking advantage of lower prices, 
have done some business for future de- 
livery. Prices in the week ending July 
%8 have fluctuated between $5.40 and $6 
for American soft winter patents, and 
it is reported that a Canadian miller sold 
a large lot of hard wheat flour at $6.40, 
cif. per 200-Ib sack. 

The opinion is prevalent here that 
Prices will decline further. There is 
very little demand, and buyers think the 
market’s weakness promises a new re- 
duction. ‘This is mostly a matter of 
intuition, but ‘the intuition of Cuban 
buyers ‘has ae seman 4 been vindicated. 
They care little ‘or crop statistics, know- 
V8 how such figures have proved mis- 
eading with regard to sugar. The gen- 
eral idea is that prices during the entire 
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Flour Mills, Not in Holland, but at Szabadszallas, Hungary 


season will never go higher than $6 for 
first patents, unless Europe affords a 
surprise, which is not likely, if reports 
concerning the Russian crop are correct. 

Canada continues to supply this 
market with large quantities of flour. 
Of late there have been some heavy 
transactions at prices that have not 
shown a decline of more than 20@30c 


per sack. Outlying markets are now 
ymca large amounts of Canadian 
flour, and many bakers have reversed 


old prejudices against it and ordered 
trial shipments. Although there is keen 
competition among Canadian mills, they 
continue offering moderate terms and 
seem to be working on a conservative 
basis. It seems certain that the larger 
part of the hard wheat flour consumed 
here this year will be imported from 
Canada, while there will be an increased 
demand for American soft wheat flours 
at low prices. 

Comment is heard in the trade upon a 
report that an Argentine firm is about 
to enter this market with a trial ship- 
ment to some of the largest local mer- 
chants of flour. Opinions differ as to 
the probable outcome of this venture, 
but it is too early to make a prediction. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, P. R., July 23.—Conditions 
in this market have improved a little 
this week. A few sales have been made 
by some mills for November, December 
and January shipment, but at much re- 
duced prices. According to such infor- 
mation as is obtainable, sales were made 
at the following prices: first patent, 
$5.85; first clear, $5.50, both per bbl; 
second clears, $2.30 per 100-lb bag. 

The field is now full of mill represen- 
tatives who are trying to make flour 
contracts for future months. The gen- 
eral impression is, however, that they 
have secured very few, on account of 
the dull condition of the market. 


NOTES 

Flour stocks at piers are still very 
heavy. . 

A few sales of corn meal and scratch 
feed have been made for prompt de- 
livery. 

The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently made a few sales in 
this island. 

Local merchants are doing very well 
in taking up flour they have purchased. 
They have not yet refused any ship- 
ments, and no trouble is expected to arise 
in regard to deliveries. 

Flour stocks at Ponce are reported to 
be about: 4,000° bags, with 2,000 on piers 
and to arrive. Mayaguez is not. buying 
any flour, but just receiving.old - pur- 
chases. In San Juan a few small sales 
have been made. 

Lower quotations were received from 
some mills during the week ending Jul 
21. Prices have continued downward, 


and are now very attractive for the 
trade. While buying is comparatively 
light, it is understood that bakeries are 
willing to make purchases if they can 
get a little lower price for new crop 
flour. 

Fernanpno Moret. 





FOREIGN CROPS AND MARKETS 

Crop conditions in Norway improved 
during July, but are still below the Aug. 
1 condition last year. The range of im- 
provement was from 2 per cent for barley 
to 20 for potatoes, according to a radio- 

ram received Aug. 3 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the Norwegian department of agricul- 
ture, Christiania. The condition of the 
wheat crop on Aug. 1 was 83 per cent of 
the 10-year average, compared with 77 
per cent on July 1 and 93 on Aug. 1 
last year. Rye*was 97 per cent, compared 
with 87 last month and 103 last year. 
The condition of oats was 74, compared 
with 71 last month and 93 last year. 
Barley was 76, compared with 74 last 
month and 97 last year. The condition of 
potatoes was 85, compared with 65 last 
month and 101 last year. 

Forecasts of wheat and rye production 
of Hungary for 1923 show increases of 
about 2,000,000 bus for each crop, over 
the report of July 20, according to a 
cablegram received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture Aug. 1 from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. The forecast of wheat is now 
62,678,000 bus, compared with 60,737,000 
estimated July 20 and 54,711,000 the final 
estimate for 1922. The 1923 crop is near- 
ly 8,000,000 bus, or 15 per cent, greater 
than the crop harvested last year. The 
forecast of rye production is 29,416,000 
bus, against 27,439,000 reported on July 
20 and 25,156,000 the amount harvested 
in 1922. The increase of the 1923 fore- 
cast, compared with last year, is 4,000,000 
bus, or 17 per cent. 

The 1928 French wheat crop is esti- 
mated unofficially in the French press at 
from 275,500,000 to 305,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with last year’s official estimate of 
243,315,000, according to a-cable received 
on Aug. 2 from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome.- No official 
estimate is yet available. 





OKLAHOMA PROVIDES STORAGE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—After closing 
a contract with the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co. for the use of the com- 
pany’s grain storage capacity of 300,000 
bus, J A. Whitehurst, president of 
the state board of agriculture, announced 
that probably like contracts would be 
made with other milling and grain ‘con- 
cerns so that available capacity for stor- 
age would: be 5,000,000 ‘bus. 

“It is the purpose of the board of 
agriculture and the warehouse commis- 
sion to see that every wheat grower and 
every elevator: owner in -this state has 
a place to store his wheat if he wants 
to keep it off the market until prices 


are higher,’ Mr. Whitehurst said. “We 
are not respecters of persons, and inde- 
pendent elevator concerns and milling 
concerns and nonassociation growers will 
have equal accommodations with the co- 
operatives and association growers. I 
anticipate that the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association will take advantage 
of the storage the state will offer.” 

The Yukon contract was not made 
under the warehouse law that carried an 
appropriation for investment in ware- 
house and elevator securities, but under 
the Disney law, that authorizes the state 
to contragt for storage space for farm 
products fo assist in orderly crop move- 
ment and marketing. The warehouse 
commission will arrange for a system of 
warehouse receipts and storage charges. 

A summer recess having been taken 
by the supreme court, it may be Sep- 
tember or later before that body passes 
upon the case in which the constitution- 
ality of the warehouse fund appropria- 
tion is questioned. 





WHEAT CURRENCY IN HUNGARY 

New York, N. Y.—According to the 
New York Economist, in order to give 
some stability to the currency of Hun- 
gary, wheat currency has been substi- 
tuted in Budapest for the fluctuating 
kronen. The transition began with the 
fixing of land rent in wheat, which was 
followed by sales of goods on the same 
basis. Servants and farm laborers asked 
for their wages in wheat, and certain 
factories will only deliver agricultural 
machinery against payment in wheat 
value. Moreover, the leading Budapest 
bank put into practice the idea of 
valuing deposits and loans on the basis 
of the current price of wheat. The unit 
of value is the cash quotation on the 
Budapest Bourse for 76 kg of wheat, 
and it is expected that other banks will 
introduce the new currency into credit 
and loan business. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CORN GROWING IN AUSTRALIA 


Practically all the corn grewn in Aus- 
tralia is the product of two states, 
Queensland and New South Wales. 
While on the basis of the 1920 figures, 
Australia ranked as the twenty-first in 
the world’s production list for quantity 
produced, the commonwealth occupies 
ninth position on a basis of yield per 
acre. The average yield per acre for 
the 10-year period, 1911-21, was 25.17 bus. 
The largest acreage ever planted to corn 
in Australia was in the crop year 1910- 
11, when it was 414,914. Since that 
time the acreage of the commonwealth 
has steadily decreased, with only a slight 
tendency to recover for the one year, 
1921. As the production does not quite 
meet the consumption requirements, Aus- 
tralia annually imports a small amount 
of corn, principally from South Africa, 
the islands of New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXIV 
By A. L. H. STREET 
Part II. Transportation of Goods 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXVI. DUTIES AS TO 
SHIPPING FACILITIES 


NOTE.—fFor discussion of principles relat- 
ing to discrimination in furnishing shipping 
facilities, see the next chapter. 


SECTION 254. GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE DUTY 


This chapter is intended to define the 
general bounds of a railway company’s 
obligations to furnish cars and other fa- 
cilities for the transportation of freight, 
and to show what remedies are open to a 
shipper to whom such facilities are im- 
properly refused. 

A railway company, and particularly 
one which has a monopoly in the carriage 
of freight between given points, is bound 
to provide sufficient rolling stock to han- 
dle all shipments of commodities of the 
kind which it professes to carry and which 
it invites the public to tender for trans- 
portation. 

A carrier’s first duty is to provide for 
prompt delivery of freight originating 
on its own line. Ordinarily, the volume 
of such business can be foreseen with 
approximate accuracy. A railway com- 
pany has no right to delay and injure 
local shippers, whose needs can be fore- 
seen, in order to handle unexpectedly 
large shipments from other lines, even 
though in accommodating local shippers 
the company precludes itself from per- 
forming previously made contracts to re- 
ceive shipments from foreign roads. (77 
N.C, 347.) 

As once stated by the Louisiana su- 
preme court, a carrier’s duty to afford 
shipping facilities is based on the prin- 
ciple that, in accepting a franchise to 
operate a railroad, it makes a continuing 
offer to the public to serve each and every 
person impartially. It cannot excuse 
failure to furnish cars on the mere 
ground that all its equipment is in use; 
it is legally bound to have sufficient cars 
and locomotives to handle all the traffic 
which it might reasonably foresee will be 
offered to it. Therefore, a carrier is just 
as much liable in damages for waht of 
proper facilities as it is for arbitrary 
refusal to furnish them. 

Since railway companies are legally 
bound to carry freight properly tendered 
for transportation, one suing a carrier 
for refusing to receive a shipment need 
not show any previous agreement on the 
part of the company to transport the 
freight. Nor is the duty confined to 
shipments destined to points on the car- 
rier’s line; the carrier is bound to receive 
freight billed to a station on a connect- 
ing line, and to deliver it to the connect- 
ing carrier. (54 S.W. 193.) 

But, as decided by the Missouri su- 
preme court, a railway company need not 
provide in advance for extraordinary oc- 
casions, nor for an usual influx of busi- 
ness which is not reasonably to be ex- 
pected. When an emergency arises, and 
more business is suddenly and unexpect- 
edly cast upon a carrier than it is able 
to accommodate, some shippers must nec- 
essarily be delayed. Yet, if the railway 
company does receive goods without no- 
tice to the shipper of the circumstances 
which are likely to occasion delay, or fails 
to obtain his assent, express or implied, 
to the delay, it will be bound to transport 
the freight within a reasonable time, not- 
withstanding such emergency. (79 Mo. 
296.) 


Where transportation of a carload ship- 
ment had been completed by spotting the 
car on a delivery track in Utica, N. Y., 


and defendant railway company had no 
tariff to cover movement of the car from 
that point to the tracks of another rail- 
way company in the same city, it was de- 
cided by the New York court of appeals 
that plaintiff consignee had no valid claim 
for damages on account of defendant’s 


refusal to so move the car that the goods 
might be shipped out on the other road. 

“The consignee was entitled to but one 
delivery,” said the court of appeals in this 
case—Anthony & Jones Co. vs. New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., 
119 N.E. 90. “The defendant here might, 
as a private carrier, . . . with or without 
hire [pay], have switched the car, but it 
was not bound to do so.” 


SECTION 255. REASONABLE REGULATIONS 
MAY BE ENFORCED 


The carrier may make and enforce any 
reasonable regulations as to the times 
and places when and where freight will 
be received (United States circuit court 
of appeals, 158 Fed. 723). And it may 
refuse to receive a shipment from a per- 
son other than the owner of the shipment, 
or his duly authorized agent (148 S.W. 
214). It may, also, decline to receive a 
shipment not in fit condition to be car- 
ried (48 S.W. 210). Nor need a carrier 
hold cars for a shipper for a week, with- 
out knowing when any of them may be 
needed (Maryland court of appeals, 65 
Atl. 425). 

But a railway company is liable for 
refusing to receive freight from a ship- 
per merely because he makes other ship- 
ments over a competing railroad (Illinois 
supreme court, 21 N.E. 284). Although 
a carrier may demand prepayment of 
freight charges and refuse to transport 
a shipment until the charges are paid, 
mere failure of a shipper to tender pay- 
ment in advance will not excuse the car- 
rier’s refusal to receive the freight, espe- 
cially if payment in advance is not cus- 
tomarily required; it is sufficient that the 
shipper be ready and able to prepay the 
freight charges when demanded (158 Fed. 
923; Indiana supreme court, 39 N.E. 
451). 

The fact that a shipper is indebted for 
charges or previous shipments does not 
justify refusal to receive another ship- 
ment (4 Ky. Law Rep. 730); nor does 
the fact that he previously delayed un- 
loading shipments (64 S.E. 578). The 
fact that a milling company refused to 
pay demurrage bills was held by the 
Kansas supreme court not to justify a 
railway company in refusing to continue 
switching service; it appearing that tne 
carrier was as much at fault as the ship- 
per in regard to the detention under 
which the demurrage charges were 
claimed (88 Pac. 72). 

But the Mississippi supreme court has 
held that, although a railway company 
cannot justify refusal to furnish cars 
merely because the shipper withholds 
charges claimed by the carrier on former 
shipments, the correctness of which is 
disputed by the shipper, the company 
may refuse to afford transportation fa- 
cilities to one who arbitrarily has refused 
to pay demurrage charges, and who an- 
nounces an intention to reject all future 
claims against him for demurrage (37 
So. 939) 


SECTION 256. VALIDITY OF EMBARGOES 


“A railroad company must have reason- 
able ground for instituting an embargo, 
or it is illegal. The carrier cannot de- 
clare an embargo as a shield against its 
inexcusable fault, nor unreasonably con- 
tinue it as such shield. If legal when 
instituted, its continuance is illegal when 
there is no basis for it other than its own 
culpable negligence or willful neglect.” 

So declared the Wisconsin supreme 
court in a decision handed down in the 
case of Berger-Crittenden Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 
150 N.W. 496, showing that a common 
carrier may not lawfully cut off shipping 
facilities with the same coolness that an 
ancient king could cut off a subject’s 
head. In this case defendant railway 
company was held responsible for loss 





of alfalfa meal which became worthless 
through unreasonavle delay on the part 
of the defendant in accepting carload 
shipments from the Alton road at Chi- 
cago, the freight having been shipped 
from East St. Louis. 

Notice of an embargo having been giv- 
en to the Alton, the Milwaukee road 
claimed that it should not be held liable 
for damage to shipments received by the 
Alton after being notified of the embargo, 
but the Wisconsin court said: 

“There is nothing to indicate that the 
Alton company had any reason to expect 
the necessities of the Milwaukee company 
would cause any considerable delay, cer- 
tainly not that delay would be caused by 
its fault. Had the property accepted for 
transit after notice of the embargo 
reached the railroad at East St. Louis 
become worthless before termination of 
justifiable continuance of the embargo, it 
alone would be liable for the loss... . 

“When the railroad company, from the 
reasonable necessities of the situation, 
having regard to self-protection and duty 
to the public, declares an embargo, in 
form, to continue until further notice, or 
by custom to so continue, it is up to the 
shipper and initial carrier by reasonable 
inquiry to find out whether there has been 
a change in the situation before sending 
forward freight. 

“That would hold good until lapse of 
such time as to render further continu- 
ance of the embargo clearly unreasonable; 
but would not preclude a carrier, circum- 
stanced as the Alton was in this instance, 
from accepting freight for transporta- 
tion, as here, at its own risk of the em- 
bargo being actually lifted by the act of 
the connecting carrier, or constructively 
lifted because of the reasonable basis for 
it no longer existing, in time for through 
transit to be completed... . 

“So the mere acceptance of the freight 
by the Alton company, and routing it at a 
through rate over its and the Milwaukee 
line before the latter terminated the em- 
bargo, cuts no figure in this case. It is 
sufficient that it ought to have terminated 
the interference and received the freight 
at a time when the transit contemplated 
should have been successfully completed.” 

* 7 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the case of Missouri & Illinois Coal 
Co. vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., de- 
clared the following rules: The railroads 
of the country are called upon to so unite 
themselves that they will constitute one 
national system; they must establish 
through routes, keep these routes open 
and in operation, furnish the necessary 
facilities for transportation, make reason- 
able and proper rules of practice as be- 
tween themselves and the shippers, and 
as between each other. 

An embargo may be justifiable because 
of the physical inability of the carrier for 
some reason to deal with traffic which 
overwhelms it, but an embargo placed 
against connecting carriers because of 
their failure to promptly return cars is 
not consonant with the service which the 
carriers constituting the through route 
are required by law to give. 

Where a notice of an embargo at a 
given terminal specifies that shipments 
billed up to a certain time will be accept- 
ed, there is no right to hold, at such ter- 
minal, shipments waybilled before that 
time, though arriving later, and hence 
demurrage is not collectable on freight 
while so held. This statement is sup- 
ported by the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in New York Hay 
Exchange Association vs. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. 

e & 

As to the time and manner of giving 
notices of embargo, the Commission said 
in this case: “In cases where it is pos- 
sible to do so, such notices should be 
posted in advance of the effective date of 
the embargo. In cases where, on account 
of physical conditions, advance notices of 
an embargo cannot be given, there would 
appear to be no reason why notice thereof 
may not be posted at the terminal at the 
same time that it is served upon defend- 
ant’s connections.” 

It has been declared by judicial au- 
thority that the inconveniences occasioned 
to ——— by an embargo must fall with 
equal force upon different shippers simi- 
larly situated. That is, the bars must not 
be let down to one shipper while kept up 
to another. And although a carrier is not 
bound, in the absence of custom or rule 
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of business to the contrary, to give notice 
of the termination of an embargo de- 
clared for an indefinite period, it is un- 
lawful discrimination to notify favored 
shippers and to withhold notice from 
others. 


SECTION 257. ENFORCEMENT OF RIGHTS 
BY COURTS 


Although a court has no right to man- 
age a railroad, or to direct the details of 
its operation, or make contracts for a car- 
rier, it has power to compel the railway 
company to perform its obligation to fur- 
nish shipping facilities (Louisiana su- 
preme court, 28 So. 284). Thus, when a 
railway company wrongfully discontinued 
switching service which had been afforded 
a milling company, the Kansas supreme 
court granted the latter company an or- 
der compelling the carrier to resume the 
service (88 Pac. 72). On appeal by the 
railway company to the United States 
Supreme Court the judgment in the mill- 
ing company’s favor was affirmed. 


SECTION 258, SPUR TRACK FACILITIES 


A carrier is under the same duty to a 
milling company, whose mill and elevator 
is connected with the railway compu:ny’s 
main track by a spur track, to furnish 
facilities at the mill or elevator as t. an 
establishment situated immediately upon 
the main line (148 S.W. 26). But the 
United States circuit court of appcals 
and the Mississippi supreme court ave 
held that when a carrier furnishes suff- 
cient facilities of its own for the reccipt 
and delivery of shipments, it is under 
no obligation, unless fixed by contract, to 
receive or deliver freight on a private 
switch track. (134 Fed. 64; 56 So. (ité6.) 

A miller who has no property rights in 
a private switch track which crosses the 
land of another person cannot compel 
the latter to permit a connecting railway 
company to receive or deliver the miller’s 
freight over that track, even though it 
appears that the switch was originally 
owned and operated by the railway com- 
pany, and may have been sold merely to 
defeat the miller’s right to have cars han- 
dled over it. But if he can show that 
the sale was merely pretended, and not 
actual, he may compel the railway com- 
pany to serve him over the track. (Unit- 
ed States circuit court of appeals, 134 
Fed. 64.) 

Railroad companies are required by 
law to furnish cars for the shipment of 
freight only at stations or points on their 
lines provided for the service of the pub- 
lic, or where they are in the habit of ac- 
cepting freight from any person offering 
it for carriage. So, where a private 
switch track is constructed for special 
use of an industrial plant, such as a will, 
the railroad company is under no obliga- 
tion to furnish cars to a third person on 
this track, although they may be intend- 
ed for loading of freight contracted to 
be delivered f.o.b. cars for the concern 
for whose exclusive use the spur was 
constructed. (Texas court of civil ap- 
peals, 174 S.W. 844.) 

The cost of constructing a switch and 
the income that will probably accrue to 
the railway company through its operation 
are proper subjects for consideration in 
determining whether the company may be 
compelled to construct a track to connect 
a mill or elevator (Maine supreme ju- 
dicial court, 57 Atl. 1001). A provision 
of the Illinois constitution requiring rail- 
way companies to permit connection to 
be made with their tracks, so that any 
consignee of grain, etc., may be reached 
by cars on the road, has been held by the 
Illinois supreme court to be absolute, and 
subject to enforcement in a mandamus 
suit. (21 N.E. 824.) 

In the important case of Henaghai: Vs. 
Hines, 265 Fed. 831, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fourth circuit, 
ruled that it was beyond the power of 4 
railroad arbitrarily to terminate a <"IP- 
per’s enjoyment of sidetrack facilitics. 

Plaintiff was afforded such facilitic : by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. un- 
der a contract which provided tha‘ if 
the business of the shipper should not 
justify continuance of the track, in the 
opinion of the chief operating officer of 
the railroad, or if, in his opinion, the 
service should be discontinued because of 
changes in the company’s tracks or be- 
cause of interference with proper opera- 
tion of the road, then the track might be 
discontinued on 60 days’ notice. ; 

The court held that this provision id 
not preclude the shipper from having 4 
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judicial determination of the reasonable- 

ness of the railroad’s action in threaten- 

ing to discontinue the sidetrack facilities. 
* * 

In the case of Mount Franklin Fuel & 
Feed Co. vs. Payne, 234 S.W. 595, brought 
against the director general of railroads, 
the Texas court of civil appeals sustained 
an award of damages on account of 
wrongful removal of a spur track which 
had served plaintiff's premises for the 
receipt and shipment of freight. In 1907, 
a railroad company entered into a con- 
tract with plaintiffs predecessor for the 


construction and maintenance of the 
track. 

On the first question raised in the case 
the court of civil appeals said: “We 
think it cannot be held as a matter of 
law, under the facts stated in the con- 
tract, that the contract was unenforce- 


able for the reason solely that it did not 
state a period of time during which the 
spur track was to be maintained. Our 
interpretation of this contract is that it 
obligated the railway company to per- 
manently operate the switch, and that it 
had no right to discontinue its operation 
unless the public interest so required.” 


Duties as to Furnishing Cars 

SECTION 259. IN GENERAL 
1 the absence of special contract to 
furnish cars on a particular date, a rail- 
roud company is bound to furnish suitable 
cars for shipments, upon reasonable no- 
tice, whenever it can do so by the exer- 
cise of reasonable diligence and without 
jeopardy to its business. To be reason- 
able, notice for such purpose must allow 


suilicient time to enable the railway com- 
pany, by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence, under the existing circumstances, 
to furnish the cars, without interference 
with other orders previously given by 


others shippers at the same station, or 
jeopardy to its other business on other 
portions of the road. 

The company owes the same duty to all 
shippers at any one station as it does to 
shippers at other stations of the same 
standing and rank, and the rights of all 
shippers applying for cars, under the 


same circumstances, are necessarily equal. 
The making of a special contract of 
shipment, as one to expedite deliverv or 


to furnish cars to a shipper on a particu- 
lar day, is within the scope of a station 
agent’s apparent authority, and a ship- 
per, in the absence of knowledge of a 
limitation or restriction upon the agent’s 
apparent authority, may make a binding 
contract with the company, through him, 
for the delivery of cars at his station, on 
a particular day, for the shipper’s use. 

The foregoing points were decided by 
the West Virginia supreme court of ap- 
peals in the case of McNeer, Talbott & 
Johnson vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., 86 S.E. 887. 

* * 

In a decision announced by the Georgia 
court of appeals, which appears to con- 
form to the holdings of the appellate 
courts of other states, it was declared 
that a railway company’s liability for 
failing to furnish cars is greater where 
the failure involves breach of a spe- 
cific contract to supply cars than where 
there is merely a breach of the general 
duty of a carrier to afford shipping fa- 
cilities on request. 

For instance, it is to be inferred from 
the decision that where a railway com- 
pany has not directly bound itself to pro- 
vide cars for shipment of certain flour it 
could plead car shortage resulting from 
an unusual and unexpected pressure of 
business as an excuse for delay in fur- 
nishing the cars, whereas if its authorized 
agent has directly agreed to provide a 
certain number of cars at a fixed time 
and place, the shortage would afford no 
excuse for failure to live up to the con- 
tract. 

It was further held that where a ship- 
per bases claim for delay in furnishing 
cars on such a contract, seeking recovery 
of general damages, rather than a pen- 
alty under the reciprocal demurrage act, 
it is not necessary for him to show com- 
pliance on his part with the provisions of 
the act which are applicable only where 
the gist of the plaintiff's claim is based 
on violation of the carrier’s duty irre- 
— r contract. (Snellgrove & Boze- 

an vs. Georgia North \ 
85 SE. 799) 4 ern Railway Co., 


* * 


In Udall Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe 
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Railway Co., 108 Pac. 137, the Kansas 
supreme court decided that it is the duty 
of a railway company to provide such 
equipment and cars as will meet, not only 
ordinary and usual requirements of traf- 
fic, but, also, to provide for such increase 
of business and demands for cars as can 
reasonably be anticipated. If, however, 
there is a rush of business or a conges- 
tion of traffic which could not reasonably 
have been foreseen, and a delay results 
from circumstances beyond the control of 
the carrier, the court held that the rush 
will be deemed to be abnormal, and such 
an unavoidable accident as will excuse 
noncompliance with a demand for cars, 
and relieve the company from liability 
for the penalty provided for in the Kan- 
sas reciprocal demurrage act. But it 
added that, in its opinion, since the pro- 
duction of large crops in Kansas is not 
“unusual or phenomenal,” that fact by 
itself does not afford a “very good ex- 
cuse” for failure to furnish cars when 
demanded. 

A railway company cannot excuse fail- 
ure to comply with a contract to supply 
cars at a certain time, on account of a 
shortage in cars, whether the shipper 
knew of the shortage or not when the 
contract was entered into (Delaware su- 
perior court, 79 Atl. 919); nor is un- 
avoidable accident a valid,excuse in such 
eases. But, if the contract does not 
specify when the cars shall be furnished, 
the carrier has a reasonable time in which 
to furnish the facilities (164 Ill. App. 
$10). 

That a railway company may validly 
bind itself by an agreement to furnish a 
shipper with cars for loading at a point 
not on that company’s line was recog- 
nized by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals in the case of Kissell vs. Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad Co., 188 
S.W. 1118. 

The court also held that it was within 
the implied authority of a travelling 
freight agent to make such an agreement 
on the part of his company, especially 
where other cars had been furnished un- 
der similar circumstances. 

Existence of a strike, especially if it 
be not attributable to the carrier, will 
excuse failure to furnish cars resulting 
from the strike (Kentucky court of ap- 
peals, 35 S.W. 626). And if war exists 
along the route of shipment, making it 
unsafe to transport goods when they are 
offered for carriage, shipping facilities 
may be refused (94 Ill. 548). 


SECTION 260. SUITABILITY OF CARS 


It is uniformly held by the courts that 
the carrier’s duty is not merely to fur- 
nish cars; they must be suitable and safe 
for goods of the kind to be carried. As 
a general rule, it is decided that a ship- 
per’s acceptance of a defective car does 
not waive his right to damages resulting 
from failure to provide a suitable one, 
unless he expressly agrees to assume the 
risk involved in using the car. But the 
Michigan supreme court has held that, 
where a shipper selects a car, the carrier 
is not liable for apparent defects (101 
N.W. 223). 

A railway company is liable for injury 
to a shipment caused by unfitness of the 
car for the transportation of the particu- 
lar class of goods only in case it appears 
that, in the exercise of ordinary diligence, 
the company’s employees should have dis- 
covered the unfit condition, declared the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
Geo. B. Higgins Co. vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co., 161 N.W. 
145. 

In this lawsuit it appeared that a ship- 
ment of potatoes was injured by the 
presence of salt in a car placed in transit 
over the Great Northern line and trans- 
ferred to the defendant road at St. Paul. 
Finding that the loaded condition of the 
car prevented discovery of the presence 
of the salt when the shipment was re- 
ceived by defendant, the court decided 
that the latter was not negligent in fail- 
ing to observe and guard against the like- 
lihood of injury to the goods. 

“The duty of the carrier,” said Mr. 
Justice Bunn, “is that of properly in- 
specting the éars of other roads that are 
received by it for transportation. If this 
duty is performed, or if the defect is one 
that a proper inspection will not disclose, 
there is no liability.” 

In passing, it is worthy of being noted 
that there are numerous court decisions 
to the effect that a shipper has no valid 


claim for damages on account of injury 
to goods from a condition of a car ap- 
parent to him at the time of loading. 

* * 


A broad responsibility was laid upon 
railway companies in the matter of fur- 
nishing suitable cars for loading of bulk 
feed, in a decision handed down by the 
Illinois appellate court in the case of 
Grandt vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 195 Ill. App. 187. 

The court held that if defendant car- 
rier knew, or in the exercise of ordinary 
care should have known, that a car fur- 
nished to be loaded with feed contained, 
on the floors and sides, white lead, but 
failed to put the car in proper condition 
to avoid poisonous contamination of the 
feed, defendant became liable for loss 
sustained by an ultimate purchaser of the 
feed through death of his cattle from 
eating the poisoned stuff. 

This purchaser, having no contractual 
relations with the carrier, could maintain 
no action against the latter on the theory 
of breach of any contractual obligation, 
but the facts stated show an actionable 
wrong under the general legal principle 
that one who negligently creates a dan- 
gerous condition is liable for all conse- 
quences which fairly could have been con- 
templated. 

The court also decided that the fact 
that the shipper had undertaken to clean 
the car did not relieve the carrier’s lia- 
bility to third persons; the shipper being 
regarded as a mere agent of the carrier 
in placing the car in proper condition—a 
duty resting primarily on the carrier. 

There is nothing in the opinion, how- 
ever, which would entitle a shipper to re- 
cover damages for injury to a shipment 
from a condition of the car perfectly 
obvious at the time of loading; contribu- 
tory negligence would bar recovery in 
such case. 

* * 

The mere fact that a mill, or other 
shipper of flour or feed, inspects a freight 
car before loading it does not relieve the 
railroad company from liability for 
breach of its legal obligation to furnish 
suitable transportation facilities. And if 
flour or other mill products, or grain, be 
damaged in transit through the common 
carrier’s failure to furnish a proper car, 
liability in damages to the shipper arises. 
These propositions of law were laid down 
by the Minnesota supreme court in the 
case of DeVita et al. vs. Payne, 184 
N.W. 184. 

Plaintiffs bought a carload of flour 
from a Minneapolis mill for shipment to 
them at Niagara Falls. The car used in 
conveying the flour had been inspected 
by the Minnesota Transfer Co., a ter- 
minal railroad, and marked on one side 
in chalk, “Leaky roof; no good for flour, 
O. K. for feed.” Later, and before load- 
ing, the mill’s inspector reported the car 
to be in good condition. The flour was 
damaged in transit, through rain leaking 
into the car, and plaintiffs sued the initial 
carrier for damages. A trial ended in 
verdict and judgment in plaintiffs’ favor, 
and the supreme court affirmed it on ap- 

eal, 

J It was first held by the supreme court 
that, as the mill inspector’s employment 
had ended and he was not available as a 
witness, the mill’s record, made in the 
usual course of business, was properly 
received in evidence as showing the na- 
ture of the inspection report. 

On the more important phases of the 
case, the court said: “It is the duty of a 
railway company as a common carrier to 
furnish suitable cars for the transporta- 
tion of the particular class of goods in- 
tended to be shipped, and it is not re- 
lieved from such duty by reason of the 
fact that the shipper inspected and ac- 
cepted the car before loading. It appears 
that the inspector of the transfer com- 
pany, acting for appellant [railway com- 
pany], inspected the car two days before 
it was loaded. He found the roof leaky, 
marked the car not suitable for flour, and 
so reported to his superiors. 

“As soon as the car was loaded with 
flour, appellant accepted it and under- 
took to transport the same to its destina- 
tion. When appellant received the bill 
of lading issued by the joint agent it 
had full notice that the car which the 
inspector had condemned two days be- 
fore was loaded with flour and offered 
for shipment. In accepting the same un- 
der such circumstances it cannot be held 
that the carrier is not liable for damage 
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to the shipment on account of the de- 
fective condition of the car... . 

“Proof of the delivery of the shipment 
to the carrier in good condition and of 
its delivery at the end of the route in 
damaged condition is sufficient to sustain 
a recovery for damages against the initial 
carrier. 

“The Carmack amendment to the Hep- 
burn act, as enacted June 29, 1906 (U. S. 
Comp. St., sec. 8604a), provides, in ef- 
fect, that any common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company, receiving 
property for transportation from a 
point in one state to a point in another 
state shall issue a receipt or bill of lading 
therefor, and shall be liable to the lawful 
holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or 
by any common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company to which such 
property may be delivered, or over whose 
line or lines such property may pass, and 
no contract, receipt, rule or regulation 
Shall exempt such common carrier, rail- 
road, or transportation company from 
the liability thereby imposed; provided, 
that nothing in this section shall deprive 
any holder of such receipt or bill of 
lading of any remedy or right of action 
which he has under existing law. 

“The general rule is that a common 
carrier of goods is an insurer of the safe 
transportation of the goods committed 
to it for that purpose, and it is respon- 
sible for all damages to the same while 
in transit, unless such damage is occa- 
sioned by certain excepted causes. These 
causes are the act of God, act of public 
enemy, the inherent quality or ‘proper 
vice’ of the articles themselves, or some 
act or omission of the shipper or owner. 

“The case under consideration does not 
come within the exceptions. To relieve 
itself from liability the carrier must 
show that the damage arose solely from 
one or more of the excepted causes, and 
it avails it nothing to show that the ship- 
per was negligent if the loss or damage 
would not have resulted except for the 
concurring fault of the carrier. . . . The 
damage was the direct result of the de- 
fective car. The loading was proper, and 
but for the leaky roof there would have 
been no damage from rain. 

“Appellant’s car inspector testified that 
on Nov. 1 the car was on the unloading 
track; that it had been formerly loaded 
with wheat; that he inspected it care- 
fully, found a leaky roof, unfit for flour, 
and so marked and reported it; that his 
attention was called to the leaky roof by 
water stains on the inside of the car. 

“The Pillsbury company’s inspector 
also inspected the car, but, as appears 
from his report contained in the record 
testimony offered, did not detect the leaky 
condition of the roof, and the trial court 
found that the Pillsbury company had 
no notice or knowledge either of the 
leaky roof or of the marking of the car 
by appellant’s inspector. 

“The finding, in our opinion, is justi- 
fied by: the testimony. It was a question 
of fact to be determined from the evi- 
dence.” 

* * 

A railway company is liable for loss 
of goods in transit resulting from de- 
fects in a car furnished for the trans- 
portation, although the car belonged to 
another railway company, decided the 
Tennessee supreme court in the case of 
Hopper vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, 217 S.W. 661. This de- 
cision, however, seems to assume that tne 
shipper has not loaded the car with knowl- 
edge of the defective condition, for it 
is to be doubted that a shipper may com- 
plain of losses which he must have fore- 
seen would follow, especially where the 
expense of remedying the defect before 
loading would have been materially less 
than the amount of probable loss. 

* * 


The line between intrastate and inter- 
state commerce was drawn in a case re- 
lating to the rights of shippers of grain 
and mill products against rail carriers. 
The decision was that of the North Da- 
kota supreme court, handed down in the 
case of Midway Co-operative Elevator 


Co. vs. Great Northern Railway Co., 169 
N.W. 494. 

There was in force in North Dakota 
a statute which declared that every rail- 
way company shall, in furnishing facili- 
ties for transporting grain and mill prod- 
ucts, supply cars properly lined or coop- 
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ered. If this is not done, and the com- 
pany fails after four hours’ notice to put 
a car in proper condition, the shipper 
may make the necessary repairs and com- 
pel reimbursement by the company. 

Relying upon this statute, plaintiff sued 
to recover a sum expended in lining and 
coopering cars for various interstate 
shipments of grain. The defendant re- 
plied that its interstate tariffs did not 
provide for such allowances, and that 
therefore none could lawfully be made. 

The supreme court upheld this defense, 
although nothing was said in the opinion 
to deprive the statute of force as applied 
to North Dakota intrastate shipments. 
It was held that the exclusive authority 
of Congress over interstate commerce 
extends to every instrumentality or agen- 
cy by which such commerce is carried on. 
It was unsuccessfully argued by counsel 
for plaintiff that cars ordered for loading 
of goods do not become agencies in inter- 
state commerce until they have been 
loaded, billed and actually started in 
transit. 

The opinion cited a holding by the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
character of equipment which an inter- 
state carrier must provide and the al- 
lowances which it must make to a shipper 
for furnishing such instrumentalities as 
grain doors, bulkheads, etc., are problems 
directly concerning rate making, and are, 
therefore, within the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and that a 
state court has no jurisdiction of a suit 
of this kind where the duly filed inter- 
state rate schedules make no reference to 
such allowances. 

The North Dakota court also quoted at 
length from an opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (34 Interstate 
Commerce Reports, 60) a _ statement 
showing how the making of allowances 
for grain doors, etc., opened the way to 
abuses and discrimination, resulting in 
the discontinuances of flat allowances of 
$2 per car for grain doors furnished by 
terminal elevators and 80¢ per car for 
those furnished by country elevators. 
This decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission points out that if such slight 
repairs as a shipper can readily make do 
not serve to put a car in suitable condi- 
tion, he should insist upon his right to 
have a proper car promptly furnished. 

“We. conclude,” said the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, “that we may not 
with propriety fix by order a maximum 
amount that should be paid the shipper by 
a carrier for labor performed and for ma- 
terials furnished by him in installing 
grain doors or doing other incidental re- 
pair work on cars furnished for ship- 
ments of grain in bulk. If, however, a 
carrier makes any allowance to shippers 
at country stations for work done or ma- 
terials furnished, the conditions and pur- 
poses, as well as the maximum allowance, 
must be stated in its tariff, and must be 
applied without discrimination. . . . Just 
what will be furnished should be clearly 
stated in tariffs.” 

(Chapter XXVI to be Continued.) 





CHINESE CORN CONSUMPTION 

A United States consular report states 
that corn flour is the principal article of 
diet of the South Manchurian Chinese, 
the daily per capita consumption being 
said to be 214@3 lbs. Next to the soy 
bean, the corn crop is the most impor- 
tant in the Antung district, according to 
Consul W. R. Langdon. There is no way 
of estimating the annual yield of corn, 
but it is sufficient to provide about 2,000,- 
000 Chinese with their main source of 
sustenance and allow a surplus of nearly 
500,000 bus for export from Antung to 
other Chinese ports. The grinding and 
marketing of corn flour has so far been 
in the hands of small grain retailers, who 
crush small quantities in their shops to 
meet the daily demand. The crushing 
is done with primitive granite millstones 
turned by a blindfolded mule. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR OKLAHOMA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Oklahoma 
state market commission is to be sup- 
plied by the hay, feed and seed division 
of the Department of Agriculture with 
a weekly summary of market conditions 
covering hay, feed and grain. The hay, 


feed and grain problem in Oklahoma is 
a difficult one, the state market com- 
mission reports, because of inability to 
secure satisfactory quotations on those 
commodities, 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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ONLY HALF THE BATTLE 


This office recently had a letter from 
a country miller which may prove of gen- 
eral interest, as it records a more or less 
common experience. The letter runs thus: 


“1 am now, and have been for 13 years, 
operating a 75-bbl mill in this village. 
Changes that have come about in that 
time have forced me either to get some 
carload business or to quit. Having read 
your articles in The Northwestern Miller 
for eight or nine years, it occurred to me 
you might be able to give me the ad- 
dresses of some reliable brokers in the 
Southeast, if there are any. 

“T make a very nice grade of flour, not 
necessarily the best in the country, but 
one that is salable, and inasmuch as I 
do my own milling, and have cheap power, 
it seems a shame that I cannot sell it. 
However, every time I correspond with a 
broker, he seems to feel that he is earn- 
ing his commission, not by selling the 
flour, but by breaking down the price, 
and, owing to that damnable, idiotic prac- 
tice that exists among millers of running 
just to hear what kind of noise the mill 
makes, I guess they generally buy at cost 
or thereabouts, or less. I have never had 
any experience in doing a car lot busi- 
ness, and if you can give me any infor- 
mation that would assist me I would deem 
it a great favor. 

“The small mill is having a hard time. 
We have 70 stores within a radius of 35 
miles handling our flour, and they do not 
average a barrel a week. I foresaw this 
condition quite a while ago and made an 
effort to help myself by grinding Kansas 
wheat. We make a very nice bakers flour, 
using 13 per cent protein wheat, but even 
that is difficult to sell, very largely on 
account of the elaborate system of hedg- 
ing that is necessary in selling so far 
ahead of delivery.” 


Possibly this letter simply reiterates the 
story, so often heard these days, of the 
decline and passing of the family trade. 
Many flour salesmen are saying that the 
family trade has irrevocably gone, but 
that decision may be a little previous and 
unwarranted. This miller has done well, 
very well, in getting his flour into 70 
stores within 35 or 50 miles of the mill, 
in what would seem to be his logical mar- 
ket. This accomplishment should not be 
minimized. 

For mills of this size, it would seem 
that their logical markets should be not 
far from the mill. They do not have 
sufficient flour to offer to constitute an 
attractive connection for eastern brokers, 
or to insure their keeping constantly in- 
formed about market conditions and 
prices. Such being the case, there is dan- 
ger of their being taken advantage of by 
brokers, who find these small mills easy 
picking on their surplus flour. 

In the present instance, it would seem 
clear that the next step is to do some- 
thing to stimulate and increase the move- 
ment of flour through these 70 stores. 
In other words, it is not enough merely 
to get your flour in stock; this is only 
half the battle, and when the miller has 
got the dealers interested to the point 
of carrying the flour, then he ought to 
give them support and assistance in help- 
ing its movement from their shelves. It 
is not easy to say just how this can be 
done, but there are various expedients 
which have been adopted in the past, such 
as advertising, circularizing, and what is 
called missionary work, or house-to-house 
canvassing. 

If such support is not given, and the 





flour moves as slowly as it apparently 
does in this case, an average of only a 
barrel a week per dealer, then these deal- 
ers are likely to get tired of carrying the 
flour, and it will be hard to keep them 
interested to the point where they will 
maintain a stock. This is the risk the 
miller takes by not giving them active 
support and helping the flour move 
through their stores. In other words, 
when the flour is stocked, only half the 
battle has been won. It is little more than 
an entering wedge, and must be followed 
up by intelligent, close work. The larger 
mills do it, and the smaller mills will 
have to adopt their tactics if they are to 
succeed. 


FLOUR MARKET 

Toledo millers were bidding 9734¢ bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 9. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $5@5.50 bbl, 
local springs $6.20, local hard winters 
$5.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $25@25.50 
ton, mixed feed $27.75@28.25, and mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Bie: BrOS ove sessed bieaees 42,200 88 
Previous week .......+.++. 42,300 88 
BOP OD 60.5.5 5.6.04 00:40 60 Os 44,700 93 
Two years ago ......-+.+6. 32,500 67% 
THOS VORTE BHO 22 cccccscce 25,800 54 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output “—>- 


Aug. 5-11 ..... 19 125,010 98,014 
Previous week. 23 144,510 94,783 65% 
Year ago ...... 17 94,200 71,480 76 
Two years ago. 21 146,700 97,519 66 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 630,000 242,200 10,540 
Corn, bus.... 71,250 651,250 33,415 1,077 


Oats, bus.... 36,900 127,018 5,535 5,530 
NOTES 
Harry C. Bryant, representing the 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was in Toledo recently. 

Robert Hamilton, formerly of the Wil- 
liam A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., has suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis, his right side being affected. 

Louis Rausch, of Schmitz & Rausch, 
wholesale bakers, Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs, 
Rausch, were in Toledo, visiting with J. 
F. Hall, flour broker, during a tour of 
the central states. 


EVANSVILLE 

Business has been good during the 
week ending Aug. 11 with Evansville 
millers. There has been demand for 
all grades of flour, with some export de- 
mand in evidence. More than 10,000 
bags were contracted for for export dur- 
ing the week. Jobbers were also in the 
market with renewed requests that were 
acceptable. 

Wheat is quoted at 93c bu at mills 
and 90c at stations. Millers report farm- 
ers bringing it in in larger quantities. 

Wheat was quoted in the Evansville 
market 50 years ago at $1 bu, and 25 
years ago at 63c. The first quotation 
was during the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the Civil War, and the latter just 
at the close of hostilities in the Spanish- 
American War. 

— years ago the farmers of Iowa 
formed a political party and nominated 
a state ticket, declaring the two great 
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parties had done nothing to relieve the 
distress of the farmers of the nation. 
Twenty-five years ago, the farmers of 
Ohio controlled the Democratic state 
ticket and nominated William Allen for 
governor in protest against their neg- 
lect in state and nation. Evidently the 
farmers have been having trouble for 
half a century, and are still having it. 

Flour quotations for the week ending 
Aug. 11, based Evansville, carload lots, 
98-lb sacks: best patents, $6.25; first 
patents, $5.85; straights, $5@5.50; Kan- 
sas, $6@6.25; clyears in jutes, firsts $4 
@5, seconds $3.50@3.75. 

Millfeed is again in brisk demand at 
increasing prices. The call is both local 
and general, with large sales made, 
shorts leading. Quotations, based Evans- 
ville, carload lots, 100-lb sacks: bran, 324 
@25 ton; mixed feed, $27@27.50; shorts, 
$29 @30. 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart has returned from a 
motor trip with his family through the 
East and Canada. 

John L. Igleheart has gone to Lelind, 
Mich., to spend the balance of the sum- 
mer with his wife, and son Austin and 
his family. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market opened up rather 
satisfactorily the first of the week end- 
ing Aug. 11, but later there was a de- 
cided slump. Most of the buying was 
from hand to mouth. Springs were firm- 
er than hard or soft winters, with old 
stock generally held at a premium over 
the new. Some Kanas mills were report- 
ed as offering at as low as $5 for early 
shipment, and local bakeries were re- 
ported to have bought rather liberally 
thereof. The family trade is rather 
slow. 

Bakers report a good volume of busi- 
ness, especially in bread. Industrial 
conditions in the Pittsburgh district are 
brisk and, with practically no idle men, 
the demand for bread continues strong. 
Even with the usual summer exodus of 
families to pleasure resorts, there is lit- 
tle falling off in sales of bread in the 
residential sections. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat patent 
$6.10@7 and hard winter $5.35@6.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25 
@4.50, bulk; clears, $4.60@5; rye, %3.60 
@4, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market shows consicer- 
able strength, with demand much better 
than in the previous week. All wheat 
feeds have held firm, with mills offering 
limited tonnage. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $32@33 ton; flour middlings, 
$37@38; red dog, $38.50@39.50; spring 
wheat bran, $28.50@29.50; winter wheat 
bran, $27.50@28.50; linseed meal, $54@ 
55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, 
$55@60; tankage, 60 per cent protein, 
$80; dairy feed, 20 per cent protein S14, 
22@24 per cent $54, 24 per cent $53, 25 
per cent $53. 

NOTES 


Herman Koch, of Charles Koch & 
Co., is spending his vacation at Atlantic 
City with his family. 

O. S. Tennant, of Morgantown, W. 
Va., and L. Bamford, of Midway, la. 
millers, were Pittsburgh visitors, Aug. 8. 

Charles A. Conrad, for some years 
engaged in the feed business at Sun- 
bury, Pa., died at his home there on 
Aug. 4, aged 53. 

Arthur Ayres, a wheat grower of 
Parkersville, Chester County, Pa., reports 
a yield of 41 bus wheat to the acre on a 
tract of five acres. 

H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh repres¢n- 
tative of the Southwestern Milling ‘0. 
Inc., has returned from a visit to the 
mill at Kansas City. 

There was a general cessation of busi- 
ness in mill and flour circles here on ‘he 
afternoon of Aug. 10, the day of ‘he 
interment of the late President Harding. 

John F. Greenawalt, for more than 30 
yeaes engaged in the grocery and flour 

usiness at Columbia, Pa., died at his 
home there on Aug. 5, aged 66. [lis 
widow and two children survive. 

C. L. Keator, secretary Barber Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
in Pittsburgh the week of Aug. 5-11. le 
stated that the office of the company 
in the Jenkins Arcade would be con- 
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tinued with the same sales force as 
heretofore, though J. J. Fitzgerald, for- 
mer manager, has retired. 

George D. Schock, aged 63 years, for 
30 years manager, and of late years su- 
perintendent, of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co, at Lancaster, Pa., died 
at the General Hosptial in that city on 
Aug. 2. He retired three years ago. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

Considerable activity has marked the 
flour trade in this section recently, as 
buyers are looking to their requirements 
for new wheat flour. Shipments from 
Virginia and Tennessee mills are moving 
in limited quantities, but Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan flours will not reach this 
market for liberal distribution before 
Sept. 1. Prices for new wheat flour: 
winter patents, $5.35@5.60, Norfolk 
basis, in cotton 98’s; standard patents, 
$4.95@5.25; Kansas patents, $5.85@ 
6.35; northwestern springs, $6.35@6.65. 
Bakers are not inclined to come in at 
present prices for spring flour. Old 
wheat flour on the market is rather 
scarce, especially winter wheat brands, 
and is held at $5.90@6 for fancy pat- 
ents. 

Feed quotations are generally lower, 
and the trade has not shown much activ- 
ity recently. Many feed brokers are 
centering their energies on the flour 
trade and other lines during the seasonal 
dullness in business. Standard bran is 
quoted at $28.50@29, standard middlings 
$32.50@33, flour middlings $387@38, and 
red dog $40@41. 

NOTES 

i. Berry Dodson, vice president Gard- 
ner Bakeries, with offices in Baltimore, 
was a recent visitor to Norfolk. He 
was formerly in charge of the com- 
pany’s business here. 

The Davis Milling Co. has been taken 
over by the D. A. Stickell Co., of Hagers- 
town, Md., and the plant will be op- 
erated in connection with the Stickell 
company’s branch office in Norfolk, 
which has been maintained here for a 
number of years. 

Charles E. Ashburner, city manager 
of Norfolk, under whose administration 
and largely through whose own efforts 
the municipal terminals, including the 
grain elevator, docks and warehouses, 
were built, is on a vacation prior to be- 
coming city manager of Stockton, Cal., 
Sept. 1. JosepH A. Leste. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Although the output of flour for the 
week of Aug. 5-11 was slightly below that 
of the previous week, business was fairly 
good. Some yt gee export orders 
were dispatched and domestic trade de- 
veloped satisfactorily except in Kansas 
and spring wheat flours. Some millers 
are quoting about 10¢ bbl lower than the 
previous week but, as a rule, prices have 
not changed materially. 

Mills are fairly well loaded up with 
early run flour and are reluctant buyers 
of wheat; it is not being delivered in any 
great quantities, but millers find it diffi- 
cult to handle that which is arriving. 
Mills are running well up to capacity for 
daylight operation, but one, which has 
been operating 24 hours, went back to a 
12-hour run. 

The output of flour was about 1,000 
bbls below that of the previous week. 
Sales of new milled flour have been good 
near by and in the southern and eastern 
part of the country. One d-sized ex- 
port order was shipped to Scotland dur- 
ing the week. Local millers say business 
in England, Scotland, France and Bel- 
gium has been good, and shows signs of 
continuing so for some weeks, but other 
countries of Europe and those of Asia 
are not buying. 

The price of wheat has. been a draw- 
back, but A. J. Blanton, of the Blanton 
Milling Co., is of the opinion that this 
Will improve business. Believing that 
prices are due for a rise, he is millin 
rather actively and stocking up in goo 
Volume. Patents are good sellers. 

One miller is quoting soft wheat flour 
at $5@6 bbl, hard wheat patents at $5@ 
5.75, and spring wheat patents at $6@7; 
another is offering 95 per cent patents at 
$4.80 and patents at $5.50. 

The feed business continues strong; al- 
though actual transactions are not up to 
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those of a few weeks ago. Bran is quot- 
ed at $25@27, mixed feeds at $27@31, 
middlings at $30@33, and shorts at $35. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%4c to New York, Aug. II: 
wheat, No. 2 red, 9014@9114c; corn, No. 
2 white 81@8214c, No. 3 white 81@82c, 
No. 2 yellow 8114@8214c, No. 3 yellow 
81@82c, No. 2 mixed 80@8lc, No. 3 mixed 
79@80¥,c; oats, No. 2 white 35144@36',¢, 
No. 3 white 341,@35c. 

Inspections of grain, Aug. 11: wheat, 
No. 1 red 1 car, No. 2 red 25, No. 3 red 
16, No. 4 red 21, No. 5 red 1; No. 2 hard 
1 car, No. 3 hard 1, No. 2 mixed 3, No. 3 
mixed 6, No. 4 mixed 2, sample 13; corn, 
No. 2 white 13 cars, No. 3 white 2, No. 5 
white 1, No. 6 white 1, No. 2 yellow 18, 
No. 3 yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 2 
mixed 3; oats, No. 2 white 21 cars, No. 3 
white 20, sample white 1; rye, No. 2 1 
car, No. 3 2, No. 4 2, sample 3. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Aug. 11: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

Am, CBE cccccccviesevdcsee 8,448 37 

Previous week .........++:+ 9,728 43 

FORP OBO ccccccccecscceves 13,208 58 

Two years ago .......-.+-+ 8,651 38 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WORE. vececccscicevensess 516,000 52,000 

ER Serre coe ee 207,000 56,000 

Seas Condve ees cane exe 328,000 26,000 

GT ee ee Pree 21,000 , 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Aug. 11, 1923.. 600,700 184,700 31,400 - 

Aug. 12, 1922.. 448,000 89,000 81,000 35,000 


118,130 406,140 130,560 540 
* * 

The Eureka Milling Co., at Corydon, 
with $20,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
ed to manufacture flour, meal and feed. 
Directors are Edgar L. Miles, S. J. Asby 
and Sylvester Thompson. 

Curis O. Asion. 


Aug. 13, 1921.. 


ATLANTA 


Flour enjoyed an increase in business 
during the week ending Aug. 11. Some 
merchants are booking for 30, 60 and 90 
days, but most of the trade is still very 
conservative in buying ahead. Stocks are 
improving somewhat. 

The boll weevil scare has checked buy- 
ing for forward delivery to some extent. 
Crop prospects are somewhat better than 
last year, but are below normal. With- 
out excessive damage from the boll 
weevil, however, general business is ex- 
pected to be good. 

Wheat millfeeds have advanced on bet- 
ter trade, but demand is rather slow. 
Stocks are being increased slightly. Hom- 
iny feed is in fair demand, as the feeding 
season for the early market approaches. 
Cottonseed meal prices were lowered after 
quotations based on new crop were an- 
nounced in the second week of August. 
Hulls also were based on new crop, loose 
hulls opening at $12 ton. 





Hay receipts are light and demand 
small. J. Hore TicNer. 
NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour, both for imme- 
diate and deferred shipment, continued 
unusually heavy for the week ending 
Aug. 11. Mills selling to the southern 
trade report that they have never booked 
more orders than during the past several 
weeks. Specifications were for a time 
disappointing, but are now in excess of 
the capacity of the mills. Owing to 
the short corn crop in the South the past 
year it is believed that a larger consump- 
tion of wheat products is inevitable. 

Prices being obtained for flour by the 
mills are quité close, but owing to the 
larger volume of business still show a 
fair margin of profit. Quotations Aug. 
11 were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.20 
@6.50; standard or regular patent, $5.25 
@5.75; straight patent, $4.75@5.10; first 
clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a fair volume of 
orders for current demands. Prices: 


spting wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $6@6.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $5.25@5.75. 
Mills having direct connection with 
country shippers report that offerings of 


wheat the past 10 -days have seriously 
declined. In order to cover current flour 
sales many mills have been forced to 
go into the terminal markets to make 
purchases. On the whole the movement 
of wheat from country points has been 
disappointing. As a rule, mills have been 
friendly to wheat, and have been buying 
freely. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.10@1.12 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed prices have ruled fairly 
steady, though a weak undertone has 
been developing. Mills were somewhat 
late in getting started this season, and 
now the peak of production is being 
reached. The general feeling is that 
prices will go lower. Quotations, Aug. 
11: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $20@21; 
standard middlings or shorts, $29@32. 

Corn meal demand remains quiet. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolt- 
ed, $1.95@2. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
2., .-.,. SYECeroe rere 39,600 30,600 
Wee: ME baewss cece 427,000 328,000 
a eae 64,000 67,500 
GMEG, BOR weiss Keser sees 96,500 88,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week ending Aug. 11 were 323 cars. 

The Stafford Mill, Martin, Tenn., is 
adding a warehouse and making other 
improvements. 

The Middle Tennessee Mills, Inc., 
Lebanon, has established a branch office 
at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in charge of 
Allen Barry, secretary. 

JoHn Lerrrr. 





FRENCH WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The French wheat utilization commit- 
tee of the ministry of agriculture has 
declared in favor of continuing the prac- 
tice now in force in France of using a 
proportion of rye, barley, rice, and 
manioc flour in the manufacture of wheat 
flour. The obligatory proportion of flour 
other than wheat that would be used 
under this ruling is 8 per cent, and per- 
mission granted to add up to 15 per 
cent of any of the above-named flours. 
Under the recommendations made the 
use of corn flour would not be author- 
ized. The requirement that millers 
extract all the flour possible from the 
wheat would continue to apply. While 
these recommendations are only advisory 
in character, it is thought probable that 
the ministry of agriculture will accept 
the report of its committee, in order to 
reduce to a minimum the imports of 
wheat into France. 





CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
L. Mensch, of Siesholtzville, near Albur- 
tis, Pa., celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on July 24. Practically 
every family in the community joined 
in the festivities. Mr. Mensch for the 
past 41 years has been engaged in the 
flour milling business, operating the mill 
that his father and grandfather, before 
him, operated. The first grist mill was 
erected on the site of the present mill 
in 1716. Mr. Mensch was born Nov. 3, 

1846, and*Mrs. Mensch Jan. 23, 1850. 


Cc. C. Larus. 





AGRICULTURAL SITUATION MIXED 

“Farm sentiment is mixed, with the 
South and East in a better frame of 
mind than the corn belt,” says the United 
States Department of Agriculture in its 
monthly review of the agricultural situ- 
ation. Such agricultural depression as 
exists is still largely due to the dis- 
parity of prices of farm products and 
the prices of things which farmers buy, 
it is pointed out. 

This is not an easy season. The 
weather has been harassing and labor is 
scarce, the review states. The wheat 
belt is the sore spot. The present corn- 
hog relationship brings little advantage 
to farmers as a group, since corn is not 
sold to the urban community but to other 
farmers. High-priced corn in_ itself 
mainly adds to the cost of producing 
animal products. 

Prices paid to producers decreased 
about 1.4 per cent during July, the de- 
partment announces. On Aug. 1, the 
index of prices was about 15.5 per cent 
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higher than a year ago, 25.6 per cent 
higher than two years ago, but 19 per 
cent lower than the average of the past 
10 years on that date. 

The purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts expressed in terms of unit quanti- 
ties of other products was 71 for June, 
the same as for May. Farm prices of 
crops and live stock declined, as did the 
prices of nonagricultural products, 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 





Spring Durum 

Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Aug. 4... 107% 92% 92% 92% 90% 
Aug. 6 .. 107% 93 92% 92% 90% 
Aug. 7... 107% 93 92% 92% 91 
Aug. 8 .. 110% 94% 93 5% 93% 92 
Aug. 9 .. 112 95 94% 94% 92% 
,. 3 emer rr rrr re ven ae 
Aug. 11 .. 113 95% 94% 94% 93 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 . 


No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Aug. 4... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
Aug. 6 .. 108% 105% 106% 103% 
Aug. 7 .. 108% 105% 106% 103% 
Aug. 8 .. 111% 108% 109% 106% 
Aug. 9 .. 113 110 111 108 
Aug. 10* cases. cosabea  senee'  ae640 
Aug. 11 .. 114 111 112 109 
*Holiday. 
o— Amber durum—, —Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
Aug. 4. 95% @ 99% 94% @ 98% 91% 92% 
Aug. 6. 96 @100 95 @ 99 95 93 
Aug. 7. 96 @103 95 @102 95 93 
Aug. 8. 97% @104% 96% @103% 96% 94% 
Aug. 9. 98 @105 97 @104 97 95 
MUG. 10© 200 eo Qeoece cove eer ones eee 
Aug. 11. 98% @105% 9733@104% 97% 95% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Ame, @ sseccses 33% @38% 60% 49@60 
Aug. 6 --- 838° @37 60% 49@60 
Mme 7 ics 33 @37 60% 49@60 
Aug. 8 33% @37% 60% 49@60 
Bee DB. waceseee 33% @37% 61% 49@60 
Be BO” 66 cetek: eae @ voce rer So 
RE OE bgt bwaes 33% @37% 61% 49@60 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
CR cv sin es a2 406 47 8 ‘> o. 
a eee 12 844 5,451 42 
BD 00.060 05 3,457 1,202 208 1 os as 
Barley .... 71 103 =205 re 4 2 
Flaxseed .. 11 17 942 eo. 40 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 











Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 133 154 112 231 22 84 
Durum .... 190 161 234 544 347 24 
i 6 780 ' 7 668 

Totals $23 321 1,126 775 376 776 
COPE. wccces “<s 138 38 32 52 es 
ere 6 2 173 3 oe 1 
eee 113 1,656 415 614 1,110 448 

Bonded 1 ee * is a» 6 
Barley .... 49 106 238 61 73 150 

Bonded... as oe <. 21 2° oe 
Flaxseed .. 47 2 70 129 12 39 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 11, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
r-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 








1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 3 nor j 40 18 119 42 32 
3 dk n i 
3 nor if 3 26 6 15 31 
All other 
spring .. 222 76 29 1 11 18 
1,2 amdl 
1,2 dur j 127 43 33 44 32 53 
All other 
durum .. 534 106 329 87 66 61 
Winter .... 1 3 532 3 7 6587 
Mixed ae 78 69 101 
Totals .. 884 271 967 338 242 883 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
c—Close 
Opening Aug. 12 
Aug. 6 High Low Aug. 11 1922 
Sept. .$2.48 $2.48 $2.28% $2.29 $2.31 
Oct. .. 2.37 2.37 2.25% 2.26% 2.24% 
Nov. .. 2.33% 2.33% 2.25% 2.26% 2.22% 
Dec. .. ...+-- 2.29% 2.22% 2.23% 2.19% 
Greece—Crops 


Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1923... 13,338 ee8 age ae% kas 
1922... 9,553 ee 2,362 rr ee 
1921... 11,170 4,184 3,161 6,430 17,874 
1920... 12,194 3,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 
1919. 9,693 2,749 1,081 6,020 7,016 
1918... 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,268 6,466 
1917... 11,605 3,566 695 6,796 6,112 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1922.... 89 eee 198 vee ena 
1921.... 988 ose 222 rr 494 
1920.... 1,399 273 131 581 519 
1919.... 936 aes 20 300 393 
1918.... 1,092 181 70 414 419 


1917.... 1,045 165 56 =: 390 433 
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New business booked by mills has fallen 
off slightly, largely on account of a tend- 
ency on their part to stiffen prices and 
the unwillingness of buyers to meet any 
advance. Despite the fact that the mar- 
ket is showing some strength, buyers in 
all sections of the country evidently re- 
fuse to accept any vpinion other than 
that still lower prices will prevail with 
the next few months. 

Some soft wheat clears moved to the 
United Kingdom, but local exporters 
state that Canadian competition is making 
it almost impossible to move hard wheat 
flour of any grade into foreign channels, 
regardless of the low prices some of the 
mills are quoting. The Latin American 
markets continue to afford a small outlet 
for flour from this territory, but not in 
quantities sufficiently large to take care 
of the offerings. 

Bakers in the larger markets in this 
territory state that business is anything 
but good and, consequently, are very care- 
ful to avoid overbuying flour. Some re- 
ports are heard of large purchases by 
eastern bakers, but in such cases the flour 
has been offered at very low prices and 
on a long term basis; 

Mills at interior points in St. Louis ter- 
ritory report a fair business with the 
trade in the South. Payments are good, 
and those mills which have firmly estab- 
lished brands in the southern markets are 
having little trouble in getting a fair 
price for their flour. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6@6.25, per 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.60@5.80, first 
clear $4.80@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.40, straight $4.20@4.40, first 
clear $3.75@4.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.35, straight $4.35@4.60, first 
clear $4@4.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
AME, Bead corsiecccvescenvias 47,200 93 
Previous week ..........+. 33,600 67 
, £) BOPPeeyerr re 28,600 57 
TWO VOOSS OHO .ccccccsssce 27,400 54 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO, BEE cisccccdceveevesns 49,300 64 
Previous week .......se.0% 53,300 69 
WO BD ace scccsisiovedos 44,500 58 
PHO FORTS GOS os cccviucesus 42,700 55 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 
Flour, bblis.104,400 113,780 109,980 
W’t, bus..1,225,051 1,984,835 1,076,740 1,806,020 


Corn, bus..385,728 457,600 349,610 350,395 

Oats, bus..874,000 766,000 341,590 570,000 

Rye, bus... 29,700 9,900 4,710 11,170 

Barley, bus 18,850 17,600 5,680 9,560 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is much stronger and in bet- 
ter demand. Buyers in the East are tak- 
ing most of the offerings on the St. 
Louis market, but within 30 or 45 days 
those in the South and Southeast will be 
in the market actively. Offerings are 
only fair, and quotations show an ad- 
vance. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$22@22.25 ton; soft winter bran, $22.25 
@22.50; gray shorts, $27.50@28.50. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn ptoducts are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.15@2.25; cream meal, $2.20@2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.30@2.40. 
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St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white pat- 
ent flour $3.90@4, standard patent $3.80 
@3.90, medium $3.80@3.85, straight $3.75 
@3.80, pure dark $3.50@3.60, rye meal 
$3.40@3.50. 


WHEAT 


Buyers of soft wheat were indifferent 
at any advance in prices, holding off until 
there was a reaction in the market, or 
when strength in futures encouraged buy- 
ing. Shippers and local mills came into 
the market, resulting in a good clearance 
at the close. There was a good accumu- 
lative and milling demand for hard wheat, 
and offerings were well cleaned up. A 
car of Oklahoma No. 2 hard, 72 per cent 
dark, sold during the week ending Aug. 
11 at $1.064%. Some 57-lb 13 per cent 
protein was offered at $1.11. Receipts, 
789 cars, against 1,439 in the previous 
week, Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.01@ 
1.02, No. 2 red 99c@$1, No. 3 red 98@ 
99c, No. 4 red 96@98c; No. 1 hard $1@ 
1.01, No. 2 hard 98c@$l, No. 3 hard 
98@99c, No. 4 hard 98c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The report by the government on the 
corn situation was just about as expect- 
ed, and it had no influence on values at 
the opening of the market on Aug. 8. 
Later a decline of fractional proportions 
was brought about by the selling forces 
in the expectation of arousing some de- 
mand, but these efforts met with small 
success. There was a better tone to the 
market later, but actual business was of 
small proportions. Rains have stopped 
threshing of oats in many sections of the 
Central West, and some damage to the 
quality of the grain now in shock is ex- 
pected to be revealed later unless dry 
weather comes at once. Oat futures still 
a blank; nothing in the way of a bid or 
offer heard. 

The current week’s receipts of corn 
were 222 cars, against 405 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 86 
@8ic; No. 2 yellow 88@89c, No. 3 yellow 
87@88c, No: 4 yellow 87c; No. 2 white, 
86@8ic. Oats receipts were 324 cars, 
against 175 the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 oats, 39@40c; No. 2 oats, 
39c; No. 3 oats, 38@39c; No. 4 oats, 
37@38c. 

NOTES 


E. T. Stanard, general manager Stan- 
ard Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, is in 
the East on a vacation. 

Charles A. Ward, Chicago, of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., called 
on the St. Louis trade recently. 

Frank O., Jones, travelling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was a recent visitor at this office. 

Elmer Park, a supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co. at St. Louis, is spending 
a vacation at Yellowstone National Park. 

I. J. Reck, St. Louis, representative 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., recently spent several days at the 
mill. 

J. H. Carlson, of the durum sales de- 
tenia of the King Midas Milling Co., 

inneapolis, called on the trade in St. 
Louis recently. 

E. H. Burghart, Springfield, IIL, dis- 
trict salesman for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in St. Louis 
on business a short time ago. 

Approximately 208,000 bus wheat left 
St. Louis recently as part of the freight 
of five barges of the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, plying between St. uis and 
New Orleans. 

The Missouri state board of agriculture 
and the federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics place the cotton crop of the 
state for this year at 179,000 bales. Last 
year the yield was 149,000 bales. 





A request for an extension of the two- 
year lease limitation on the use of the 
government dock at the foot of Rutger 
Street, St. Louis, has been filed with the 
city by the Mississippi-Warrior Service. 

C. T. Meyer, who was manager of the 
millfeed department of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, for several 
years, is now connected with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., this city, in a like ca- 
pacity. 

A. C. Elias, Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the Read Machinery Co., recently 
spent several days in St. Louis while on 
his way to Kansas City, where he will 
take charge of the company’s business for 
that territory. 

The Sarcoxie (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture flour and feed, and 
deal in grain and farm products. The 
incorporators are W. A. Benson, F. O. 
Car and A. V. Benson. 

John M. ‘Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, was in St. Louis a few hours recently 
on his way home from attending a meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Master Bak- 
ers’ Association at Pinckneyville, Ill. 

A conference of millers and chemists 
will be held at Salina, Kansas, very short- 
ly, regarding the new “No-Dough-Time” 
method of bread baking which is being 
introduced by the Fleischmann Co. Karl 
P. Keeney, of the St. Louis office of the 
Fleischmann Co., will attend this meeting. 

Employees in the Missouri state agri- 
cultural department have been granted 
increases in pay by Jewell Mayes, secre- 
tary of the department. The raise fol- 
lowed liberal appropriations for the agri- 
cultural and allied departments by the 
last legislature, and were made by Mr. 
Mayes on his own responsibility. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 
has made 23,647 loans, amounting to $61,- 
742,075, in the 514 years from the date 
of its organization to June 30, this year, 
according to a report recently made pub- 
lic. The loans were made on farm mort- 
gages in the states of Missouri, Arkansas 
and Illinois, which constitute the district 
of the St. Louis bank. 

The largest business of any July on 
record, and exceeding that of any month 
since October, 1921, was done by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad last month, accord- 
ing to President L. W. Baldwin. During 
July 82,682 cars were loaded with revenue 
freight on the system, and 30,094 were 
received from connecting lines, making a 
total of 112,776 cars. This exceeds the 
total of the corresponding month of last 
year by 12,825 cars, or 12.8 per cent. 

The quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Pinckneyville, Ill, Wednesday, 
Aug. 6. John M. Hartley, Chicago, sec- 
retary of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, the principal speaker, 
touched generally on the problems con- 
fronting the baking industry at present. 
In the afternoon Karl P. Keeney, of the 
Fleischmann Co., gave a demonstration 
of the new “No-Dough-Time”’ method of 
bread baking in Arthur’s sanitary bakery. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The domestic demand for flour in the 
New Orleans territory was during 
the first week of August, and export de- 
mand fair. Bakers, macaroni factories, 
cracker plants, wholesalers and jobbers 
are increasing their orders, and_ the 
trade in general predicts this to indicate 
the beginning of the end of a dull 

eriod. 

Ireland, Holland, Germany, Cuba and 
Costa Rica are the principal buyers at 
this time, although in the first week of 
August the wheat exports were only 
135,000 bus and less than 50,000 bags of 
flour, compared with 399,000 bus wheat 
and 317,000 bus corn during the same 
period last year. No corn was exported 
the first week of the present month. 

Dublin is said to be crowding Euro- 
pean ports for first position as a buyer 
of wheat and flour. The steamship 
American Press, operated by Trosdal, 
Plant & Lafonta, took 20,000 bags of 
flour to that port from New Orleans. 
This was the record single flour move- 
ment abroad during the week ending 
Aug. 11, and, although comparatively 
small, is regarded as indicating an 
awakening of interest by American mill- 


ers in foreign trade. 
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The growing importance of Dublin as 
a flour buyer is ascribed to two major 
causes: the stabilization of the Irish 
government and the attractive freight 
rates. Until the last few months, Glas- 
gow was regarded as the principal Euro- 
pean market for American flour and 
grain through the port of New Orleans, 

The demand for flour is about evenly 
divided among the grades. Louisiana, 
Mississippi, parts of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas and Texas, regarded as the legitimate 
New Orleans trade territory, are increas- 
ing their purchases, attributed to the in- 
corporation of new bakeries, while sey- 
eral of the larger ones have increased 
their capital, installed additional equip- 
ment and prepared to do business on a 
larger scale. 

The confidence thus shown by bakers 
is due to improved crop conditions in the 
New Orleans territory. Little whet is 
grown, but the staple crops, cotton and 
cane, are reported to be in good sliipe. 
W. R. Dodson, dean of the Colleye of 
Agriculture of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, says Louisiana crops are little 
affected by the prolonged rains. ‘I iese, 
it is added, are of great benefit tv the 
rice yield, and while corn is a ‘ittle 
backward, it will not be injured if yrop- 
erly cleaned out. The principal cotton 
growing states are not having as heavy 
rains as is Louisiana, but planters in 
this state have not expressed anxiety over 


the output. 

The following quotations on flour are 
current by mills to dealers, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: short patents, spring »i.60, 
Kansas $5.30, Oklahoma $5.10; 95 per 


cent patents, spring $6.10, Kansas %5, 
Oklahoma $4.90; 100 per cent, spring 
$5.90, Kansas $4.80, Oklahoma *!.70; 
cut, Kansas $4.60, Oklahoma $4.50; first 
clear, spring $4.70, Kansas $4.15, Okla- 
homa $4.20; second clear, spring “1.10, 
Kansas $3.60, Oklahoma $3.70. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.25; grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn 
flour $2.20. Feedingstuffs, per bushel, 
bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 
white $1.05; oats, No. 2 white 52c, No. 3 
white 50c. Hay, per ton: No. 1, 428, 
No. 2, $26; No. 3, $24. Wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, sacked, $1.30@1.40. 

During the first five days of August, 
181 cars of wheat were inspected, none 
local; 140 cars of corn, local 77; seven 
of the nine cars oats were local. ‘I'wo 
cars each of barley and rye were in- 
spected. No grain was inspected out- 
ward on shipboard during the five days. 
Elevator stocks: wheat, 764,000 bus; 
corn, 48,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 81,000. 


NOTES 


The Nicholas Burke Co., Inc., whole- 
sale grocers, New Orleans, has filed no- 
tice of dissolution. 

Mr. Huttington, of the Greenleaf 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is on a 
business trip in this territory. 

George Helzin and K. B. Hamsan, of 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, III. 
are visiting the New Orleans trade. 

R. B, Frazier, of Noxapater, Miss., 
will open a bakery at Louisville, \iss., 
equipped with electrically driven ma- 
chinery. 

Bert Hogan, of the Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson, Mo., is travelling [«ton 
Rouge territory for the A. Mackie (ro- 
cery Co., New Orleans. 

John C. Simpson, formerly head of 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad’s | raf- 
fic department in New Orleans, has re- 
signed, to open a large bakery in (ulf- 
port, Miss. 

Recent incorporations in Louisian® in- 
clude a new branch of A. B. C. Stores, 
Inc., Lake Charles, $5,000; New Or- 
leans Hops, Malt & Extracts Co., New 
Orleans, $10,000; Caddo-De Soto Cotton 
Oil Co., Inc., Shreveport, $500,000. 


“Gulf-Kist” is the name adopted by 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau Rice G:ow- 
ers’ Association for a new package to 
be put on the market when machines @re 
installed in the federal rice mil! at 
Crowley, La., which is under lease to 
the bureau. 


The Walker-Howe Grocery Co., with 
wholesale houses in five Louisiana cities, 
has announced the opening of a sixth 
branch in Bastrop, La., under the mon- 
agement of James E. Humphries. The 
house will do a general business, includ- 
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ing flour and feed, and will erect a new 
building. 

The Bastrop, La., branch of the 
Ouachita Flour & Feed Co. has been 
sold to the Monroe (La.) Grocery Co. 
The business will be converted into a 
wholesale grocery, with D. B. Douglas, 
who was manager of the feed company, 
in charge. It will be operated as a 
branch of the Monroe house. 

The Brown Cotton Oil Co., capitalized 
at $50,000 with permission to increase to 
$150,000, has been organized, with head- 
quarters at Bastrop, La. This is a re- 
organization of the Bastrop Cotton Oil 
Co., and takes over the property of the 
old concern, including a modern oil mill. 
R. Brown, of Mansfield, La., is presi- 
dent. 

Steamship offices have announced the 
charter of three ships to carry grain by 
the Gulf route. The Asuncion de Lar- 
rinaga, 2,693 tons capacity, is slated to 
leave for the United Kingdom around 
Sept. 1, the Danier for Antwerp, Aug. 
14, and the Gemma for Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, Aug. 20. The capacity of 
the two latter boats is 5,000 tons each. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 





CARR NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting held a 
short time ago of the board of directors 
of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
|, Kehlor Carr was elected vice presi- 
dent of the company to succeed Edward 
(. Andrews, who disposed of his interest 
and retired from the firm to engage in 
the milling business with his son and 
olbers. Mr. Carr is a grandson of J. 
Bb. M. Kehlor, founder of the business, 
and his father, Peyton T. Carr, is presi- 
dent of the Kehlor company. ? 

Mr. Carr attended private schools in 
St. Louis and finished his education at 
Yale, after which he took a course in 
practical milling in the Kehlor mills in 
East St. Louis. At the beginning of the 
war he volunteered his service in the 
navy, and was commissioned ensign. At 
the close of the war he was discharged 
with the rank of senior lieutenant. 

After completing his study of the 
various methods of manufacturing flour 
and thoroughly familiarizing himself 
with the details of the manufacturing 
end of the business, Mr. Carr entered the 
offices and took up the selling and mer- 
chandising work. While but 28 years 
of age, he has proven himself a pro- 
gressive and energetic young business 
man, and as vice president ‘of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. he will have full charge 
of manufacturing and selling the output 
of the mill, which has a daily capacity 
of 3,000 bbls. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT 

Legal aspects of an agreement under 
which a mill superintendent retained his 
position on an understanding that part 
of his salary should be credited to a 
subscription to stock of the company 
were involved in the case of Allred vs. 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., before 
the Minnesota supreme court. 

Plaintiff was employed by defendant’s 
managing director at $3,000 per year, 
it being verbally agreed that plaintiff 
should buy stock of the milling company 
of the par value of $5,000 for $3,750, 
and pay for it at the rate of $500 per 
year, to be deducted from his monthly 
salary. Since the company could not 
issue the stock at less than par, it was 
arranged that two of the stockholders 
should each deliver 25 shares to plain- 
tiff, and receive payment monthly 
ae the company as deductions 
shoul be made from plaintiff’s salary. 

For more than three years plaintiff 
retained his position and the compan 
turned over part of his salary anes | 
month, according to the agreement re- 
ferred to. But when the mill elevator 
burned and plaintiff refused to submit 
to reduced salary pending rebuilding of 
the structure, the mill being in the mean- 
time shut down, he was discharged. 
Thereupon he sued to recover from the 
company the amounts which had been 
deducted from his salary, relying on an 
agreement with the managing Sirector 
that if his employment should be termi- 
nated before payment for the stock he 
could cancel the purchase and would be 
reimbursed for what he had paid on it. 

The trial court found that there was 
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an understanding to the effect claimed 
by plaintiff, and ordered judgment in 
his favor. The supreme court affirmed 
the decision, holding that the evidence 
was sufficient to support the trial court’s 
finding. The higher court also ruled 
that the milling company, having re- 
ceived the benefit of plaintiff's services 
under the contract made by its managing 
director, impliedly ratified the terms of 
that agreement, even if the managing 
director exceeded his authority of the 
company’s charter powers in the first 
instance in making the contract. 
A. L. H. Street. 





AGRICULTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Agriculture remains the staple indus- 
try of the Union of South Africa, in 
spite of the importance of mining and 
the initiation and development in recent 





being nearly 4,000 acres. The smallest 
are in Natal, where the average is some- 
what over 1,000 acres. 

The varied climatic conditions which 
prevail in the Union, dissimilar some- 
times even within the area of a single 
province, have a marked influence on the 
production of cereal crops, of which 
wheat, oats and corn are the most im- 
portant. Wheat production is not suf- 
ficient to supply the local needs, and each 
year it is necessary to import a small 
amount for local consumption. The 
yield is low, being about 10 bus per 
acre, largely due to the low fertility of 
the soil. The yield of wheat in 1922 was 
more than 8,400,000 bus, compared with 
7,600,000 in the preceding year and 
6,000,000 in 1911. 

The oats crop has a more important 
place in local agriculture than wheat, 


J. Kehlor Carr, Vice President of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis 


years of manufacturing interests... Until 
the discovery and rapid development of 
the diamond and gold mines the Union 
was exclusively an agricultural and pas- 
toral country. 

The total area is about 473,096 square 
miles, or about 302,781,000 acres. More 
than half of this area, nearly 60 per cent, 
is occupied by the state of Cape of Good 
Hope. Natal is the smallest state of the 
Union, occupying only about 7 per cent 
of the total area. The other states, 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
occupy 23 and 10 per cent of the total 
area, respectively. The total population 
in 1921 was 6,928,580, of which about 22 
per cent were white and 78 per cent 
colored. 

The area of farms, including native 
locations, reserves, etc., in 1920-21 was 
261,759,817 acres, compared with 229,270,- 
000 in 1918. During 1921, 13,014,689 
acres, or 5 per cent of the total farm 
area, was under cultivation. In 1918 
there were 13,856,152 acres under culti- 
vation, or 6 per cent of the total area of 
farms. 

The greatéY portion of the farms in 
the Union are operated by owners. Of a 
total of 76,149 in 1918, 44,240 were under 
management of owners, and 18,658 by 
tenants. The remainder were operated 
on the shares system or under managers. 

The largest farms are in Cape of Good 
Hope, the average size for this state 





because it grows more satisfactorily on 
poor soils and is used largely in the form 
of hay. The production of oats (grain) 
in 1921 was 5,190,000 bus, ovmeel with 
5,980,000 in 1921. The production during 
these years was much below 9,660,000, 
the amount produced in 1911. 

Corn i$ the chief grain crop of the 
country, and is the only one which to 
any considerable extent is known in the 
markets of the world. During 1922 the 
production of corn was only about 35,- 
000,000 bus, or nearly 13,000,000 less than 
the amount produced in 1921. In 1911 
st production amounted to 31,000,000 

us. 





SALESMAN’S AUTHORITY 


A very important court decision, show- 
ing that a salesman has no implied power 
to modify the terms of a contract pre- 
viously negotiated by him, was handed 
down by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co. vs. Buch- 
man, 197 N.Y. Supp. 552. 

Plaintiff contracted to ship to defend- 
ant a carload of oats within a certain 
month. Defendant gave notice that if 
shipment were not so made he would 
cancel the order. More than one week 
after the month ended, plaintiff shipped 
the car and sent invoice, and weight 
and inspection certificates, A little later 
the salesman who negotiated the contract 
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called on defendant. and assured him 
that if he -would take: the -car~ plaintiff 
would stand any loss resulting. Under 
this assurance defendant paid the draft 
covering the car, and unloaded the oats 
on its arrival. Afterwards he sought 
to recover the amount of his loss by 
counterclaiming the same when sued by 
plaintiff on account of another sale, but 
the court decided that he could not re- 
cover, because the salesman had no au- 
thority for giving the assurance relied 
on. 
The appellate division approved this 
statement of law: “Ordinarily a sales 
agent is supposed to be employed to 
contract a sale, and has no implied 
power, once this is done, either to undo 
or to modify the contract.” (2 Corpus 
Juris, 607, 608.) The opinion says: 

“Here nothing further appears than 
that the agent was empowered to sell 
at prices named by the plaintiff. His 
statement, made to the defendant long 
after the order was taken, that the seller 
would stand the loss if the defendant 
would take in the car and pay for it, 
was made entirely without authority, so 
far as the record discloses, and was not 
binding on the plaintiff... . One dealing 
with an agent is bound to inquire as to 
the extent of his authority, and the bur- 
den of proof was upon the defendant to 
establish the authority of the agent to 
make the agreement that the plaintiff 
would stand the loss.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





THEFTS ON RUSSIAN RAILROADS 


The following information has _ been 
abstracted by the eastern European divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Commerce from the Soviet Journal of 
Transport, Moscow: 

“Compilation of data regarding freight 
thefts on the railroads of Soviet Russia 
was inaugurated by the commissariat of 
transportation in 1920, but owing to the 
fact that the monthly reports of the in- 
dividual railroads (at that time the only 
source of information) contained data 
on the respective lines only and not on 
thefts discovered at the points of desti- 
nation situated on other lines, the figures 
for 1920 and 1921 were incomplete and 
greatly underestimated. 

“The system of statistics was perfected 
in 1922 by issuing quarterly reports, in 
addition to the monthly ones, which re- 
vealed a wide disparity between these 
two kinds of reports amounting to about 
125 per cent; the quarterly reports 
showed a total of stolen freight during 
1922 of 11,000,000 poods (177,420 long 
tons), as against 4,900,000 (79,000 tons) 
shown by the monthly reports. 

“On the comparable basis of the 
monthly reports, as the only available 
data for the first two years, loss of 
freight resulting from pilferage on the 
Russian railroads shows a heavy pro- 
gressive increase from year to year— 
partly in line with the increase of 
freight traffic by 1,100,000 poods in 1920, 
2,400,000 poods in 1921, and 4,900,000 
poods in 1922. The value of the 11,000,- 
000 poods of freight stolen in 1922 is 
estimated at 37,000,000 gold rubles.” 





Government Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


pril May June July Aug. Final 

1913. .... 493 370 3863 358 389 400 

1013..... 563 513 492 483 610 524 

1914..... 640 630 639 652 676 685 

| ere 619 692 675 668 656 674 

1926..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 

BEES cc00 430 366 373 402 417 413 

1918..... 560 572 586 557 555 565 

| 837 899 892 888 716 760 

BOBO. 20 484 484 603 618 632 611 

CO eae 621 629 678 573 643 600 

1938..... 573 584 607 569 641 586 

BOBS vcces 572 578 581 586 568 one 

Average 574 568 562 558 547 671 
SPRING WHEAT 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 

265 271 290 300 330 86330 

252 218 233 243 242 240 

262 274 236 0 8=6221 216 206 

273 294 307 322 345 486352 

245 269 199 156 152 156 

282 275 236 46250 086 2.42 224 

3430-833 322 342 «6363 «©6356 

343 322 226 48=—6 208 203 8208 

276 291 261 237 218 222 

251 235 212 +209 #196 #8 216 

247 247 263 276 «69268 8€60276 

236 486235 225 ‘ coe abe 

Average 273 272 251 251 263 2652 
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Pacific northwestern mills are grind- 
ing heavily to fill large oriental flour 
orders previously booked for shipment 
during the next four months. Mills 
which anticipated their wheat and ocean 
space requirements for this business and 
which discounted the recent substantial 
declines in millfeed values have little to 
worry about for the next few months. 

Mills which, on the other hand, are 
short on wheat supplies are in an un- 
enviable position, as the growers are 
holding firmly for. higher prices. Their 
attitude and the fact that coast wheat 
exporters are short on wheat, not only 
to cover actual export sales, but to fill 
ships chartered in anticipation of future 
sales, has forced’ Pacific wheat prices 
above the world basis. 

The high cost of Pacific wheats pre- 
cludes export flour sales, and as Mon- 
tana wheats are relatively lower than 
Pacific, the coast millers are unable to 
profitably meet the hard wheat flour price 
competition of Montana, and even Kan- 
sas mills, in Pacific northwestern mar- 
kets. 

Oriental flour demand has pretty much 
subsided, though there is still a scat- 
tered call, principally from northern 
China and Manchuria. Bids from those 
points are around $5.05 bbl, c.if., or 
about $4.35@4.40, f.a.s., this coast, for 
soft wheat straights, which are unwork- 
able at a profit at the present wheat 
cost. 

The general feeling in the trade is 
that the wheat growers of the Pacific 
Northwest must sooner or later recede 
from their determination not to sell on 
the basis of foreign markets. With a 
Pacific northwestern crop in the neigh- 
borhood of 90,000,000 bus, and no pos- 
sibility of selling it for export as wheat 
or flour at the price farmers demand, 
or of shipping it to the Middle West, on 
account of high freights, wheat prices 
must fall or the crop remain unsold. 

It is pointed out, moreover, that in 
sections where the yields are exception- 
ally heavy farmers can sell at a sub- 
stantial profit at considerably less than 
present market prices. In some of 
the large wheat growing sections of 
the Pacific Northwest it is an exception 
to find fields which will not average 40 
bus an acre, and in quite considerable 
areas to find those which average below 
50. 

As the cost of growing wheat de- 
creases in almost arithmetical progres- 
sion in proportion to the increase in 
yield, it is evident that the grower with 
a 40- or 50-bu yield per acre receives a 
very substantial profit on even 80c or 70c 
per bu, and it is reasonable to believe 
that such growers will eventually grow 
tired of holding for larger profits and 
sell at going prices. As soon as this 
movement starts, unless history fails to 
repeat itself, the selling movement will 
extend until it includes even those whose 
yields are substantially smaller. 

Stocks of flour in buyers’ hands in this 
territory are light. The mills, jobbers, 
brokers, distributors of family flour and 
bakers all report that in only a few in- 
instances have future requirements been 
provided for. 

Soft wheat flours are quoted at a wide 
range. Nominal quotations, basis 49-lb 
cottons: $6.50@6.70 bbl for family pat- 
vent, and $4.50@5 for straights; Wash- 
ington bakers patent, basis cotton 98's, 
$5.50@5.85 bbl; pastry flour, $5.10@5.35. 

The millfeed market is quiet, stocks 
are accumulating and prices are weak. 
Washington mill-run, prompt shipment, 





is quoted at $21@22 ton, delivered, trans- 
it points; September shipment, $19@20. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. Bel] ..ccceees 52,800 35,366 67 
Previous week ..... 52,800 28,105 53 
YVe@rP GO ..cccceece 52,800 17,491 33 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,586 47 
Three years ago.... 52,800 5,813 11 
Four years ago..... 63,800 a asecs we 
Five years ago..... 62,800 7,271 15 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aue. Beh2. .covcscee OTe 15,528 27 
Previous week ..... 57,000 17,639 31 
Year ago .......+4. 57,000 24,040 42 
Two years ago..... 57,000 20,341 36 
Three years ago.... 57,000 13,076 23 
Four years ago..... 57,000 8 =—«s_—scvase oe 
Five years ago..... 57,000 16,889 29 


Kighteen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 4, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 91,400 bbls of 
flour, made 40,814, or 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 54,643 made the previous 
fortnight by 20 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 115,500 bbls, or 47 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 

The Spokane mill formerly operated 
by the Portland Flour Mills Co., and 
later acquired by the Sperry Flour Co., 
has been taken over by the Falls City 
Mill & Feed Co., of Spokane. The flour 
mill machinery will be dismantled and 
equipment installed for the manufacture 
of various feeds. 

The anticipated advance in oriental 
flour and wheat rates has not material- 
ized, the transpacific steamship lines hav- 
ing agreed to adhere to present rates. 
Ocean space for flour and wheat is of- 
fered at $6 ton except for northern 
China ports, for which the rate is $7; 
south China. ports, $7.50. 


OREGON 


The demand for old crop flour con- 
tinues. good, and the former volume of 
buying has been maintained, with prices 
steady, the mills listing family patents at 
$6.65 bbl, bakers blue-stem patents at 
$6.40 and bakers hard wheat flour at $6.15. 
No announcement has been made yet as 
to new crop flour prices. The export 
flour market remains inactive. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


* Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Aug. 5-11 .....000, 62,000 20,609 33 
Previous week ..... 62,000 31,758 51 
BOOP GOS. 24.820 ceaes 57,000 19,236 33 
Two years ago..... 48,000 25,504 53 
Three years ago.... 48,000 17,095 35 
Four years ago..... 42,600 32,400 76 
Five years ago..... 40,500 26,629 65 


There is less demand for wheat now, 
as exporters and millers declare they have 
covered most of their previous sales. 
There are a few buyers still in the mar- 
ket, however, and as very little wheat is 
being offered they have to pay up for 
what they want. White club is being 
bought for the first half of August at 
$1.05@1.06 bu, and there are bids of 
$1.04 for all of August, with a cent less 
indicated for September. 

NOTES 

The Oregon wheat crop this year is 
estimated at 21,325,000 bus winter and 
4,731,000 spring, the total of 26,056,000 
bus comparing with 20,841,000 as the five- 
year average. Harvest was one fourth 
completed on Aug. 1. 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, on Aug. 


6, a motion was carried that the old offi- 
cers retain their positions until the re- 
organization of the board is effected. The 
officers are F. E. Ryer president, T. A. 
Riggs vice president, R. S. McCarl sec- 
retary-treasurer, and A. M, Chrystall and 
H, A. Martin, directors. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Another reduction in the prices of 
millfeeds for Montana territory was reg- 
istered Aug. 7, when a drop was made 
of $2 ton. ._At the same time’ the price 
of clears firmed slightly, firsts adding 
50c bbl, while patents remained un- 
changed. Two factors brought this 
course: ' wheat prices continue steady 
enough to maintain the patent quotation 
unchanged, ‘while demand for feeds has 
lessened somewhat. Current prices: pat- 
ent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.50, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $23 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $27, same terms. 


GRAIN CARS READY FOR CROP 


According to Macy Nicholson, general 
manager western lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, who was 
in Montana recently, that road now has 
18,000 grain cars at the command of 
Montana shippers ready to handle the 
road’s share of the 1923 wheat crop. 
This, Mr. Nicholson states, is 80 per cent 
more than were available by that road 
for 1922, the company having augmented 
its supply because of its information 
on the crop being harvested, This rail- 
way is also well equipped in motive pow- 
er to handle the tonnage, and he believes 
that there will be no danger of conges- 
tion on the Milwaukee lines in Montana 
this year. 

The Great Northern has been preparing 
for weeks to take care of its portion of 
the grain, according to W. R. Smith, 
general superintendent of the central 
district of that company. This road 
serves a very large share of the Montana 
grain belt, and Mr. Smith says that it 
now has the largest supply of grain cars 
it has ever been able to offer this state. 


NOTES 


The Armington (Mont.) Grain Co., 25 
miles from Great Falls, plans a general 
grain business. J. G. Brady, of Belt, 
and C. M. Cowell and A. Hoosier, of 
Great Falls, are the incorporators. 

Attention has been called by H. E. 
Kemp, a well-known miller and manager 
of the Ravalli (Mont.) Flour & Cereal 
Mills, to an error which appeared in the 
Montana correspondence of Aug. 1, 
where reference was made to the new 
equipment being installed at the Great 
Falls grain inspector’s office for the 
ascertainment of the amount of protein 
and gluten contained in wheat. It was 
said this was the second such to be in- 
stalled in Montana. Mr. Kemp points 
out that there has been such equipment 
in use at Missoula for several years, and 
that the state’s installation could not, 
therefore, have been the second. 

Joun A. Corry. 


UTAH 


Increased demand from all markets was 
reported by Ogden millers for the week 
ending Aug. 11, with advances in prices 
on both wheat and flour and a generally 
better tone than for several weeks past. 
New wheat flour is being handled to some 
extent, and definite prices quoted for im- 
mediate shipment. The new wheat is de- 
clared to be superior in quality to that 
of previous years. 

Quotations for wheat during the week 
advanced, the following being the basic 
prices for old wheat, milling-in-transit 
billing, with freight paid to Ogden: No, 2 
hard winter, $1.08@1.10 bu; No. 2 north- 
ern spring, $1.08@1.10; No. 2 soft white, 
$1@1.03. New wheat quotations: No. 1 
hard winter, 983@97c; No. 2 northern 
spring, 93@97c. Millers anticipate that 
the first arrivals of new soft white will 
bring 25@90c. 

Utah-Idaho demand for flour was ma- 
terially greater, many buyers acceptin 
shipments. The prices: family patent, ol 
wheat flour, $5.50@5.60 bbl; bakers, old, 
$5.50@5.75; family patent and bakers, 
new, $5.20,—car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. California sent nu- 
merous inquiries and large orders, the 
quotations being: bakers and family pat- 
ents, old wheat flour $6.20 bbl, new $5.60 
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@5.80, f.o.b., California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Soft wheat pat- 
ents were quoted to the southeastern 
trade at $5.60, f.o.b., lower Mibssissippj 
River points, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
Only old wheat flour is being shipped to 
the southeastern market at present. 

Bran prices have shown a considerable 
decline, the Ogden quotations being $30 
ton for white and $25 for red, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. California quotations on 
Utah shipments have been $35 for white 
and $30 for red, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

NOTES 


Utah mills were closed for two hours 
on the afternoon of Aug. 10, along with 
all other industries, in memory of the 
late President Harding. Flags were at 
half-mast over the Globe, Sperry «nd 
Hylton mills, Ogden, during the week. 

Suit to recover $25,750 alleged due on 
promissory notes has been started in the 
Weber County, Utah, district court by 
the National Bank of Commerce agiinst 
the Inland Grain Co. Sale of the prop- 
erty held as security for the loans is 
asked. 

The wheat harvest is progressing sat- 
isfactorily throughout Utah and sout)ern 
Idaho, with heavy yields reported. In 


only one section, near Modena, Utah, has 
there been any serious damage from 
drouth. Sugar beet condition is reported 


excellent, indicating the largest cro) in 
several years. 


Mayors of 13 Idaho cities have forined 
an organization to urge lower freight 
rates for Idaho, and particularly to seek 
emergency rates for the handling of ida- 
ho farm crops this year. Governor 
Moore and Senator Borah were among 
those attending the meeting held at Boise. 
The conference sent word to the Union 
Pacific System Officials that they desire 
to work in friendly co-operation to solve 
Idaho’s railroad traffic problems. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 14, in cents per 100 lbs: 

a Fr m—— _ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ......-. 19.00 sco coos 39,00 ea 
Cardiff ...... 19.00 e ccooe 19.00 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 


Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


COP wccccccs 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ..ccese 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 Tt 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 vee 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 . 
Malméd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 vee 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 . 
Havre ....-.. 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00- .... «sees sees TT 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 see 
Biull .ccccces 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Leith ..ccsses 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 see 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry.. 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 sees 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15,00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 .... .... «sees “a2 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar -..-s 40.00 .220 cose cece vee 
Southampton. 18.00 .... .f.. «ess 
Danzig ....-. 22.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Pireus ....-- WOO cose Gest “Secs 
Stettin ...... ee. 6.00 | te deeition «> . 
Ocean rates on flour from Montreai, in 


cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
United Kingdom. 19 Danzig .......-. 29 
Dun@ee .....cecea = eee eee 30 
Aberdeen ........ ee ore 37 
Copenhagen ...... 27 . Rotterdam ..... 19 
Christiania ...... 27 Amsterdam ..... 19 
Helsingfors ...... 30 Hamburg....... 19 
Stockholm ....... 29 Antwerp......... 19 
MAIMG .oacccscces 29 St. John, Nfdind..*90 

*Per bbl. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended -\8- 
11, as reported by the Bureau of Mark:'s, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, /" 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
79 - 


Atlantic .... 491 2 35 06 
cc) ee er 287 29 _ ss 
Pacific ..... 92 “4 7“ 276 

Totals .... 870 $1 35 355 = 202 
Previous wk.1,861 42 16 1,011 365 
Totals, July 

1-Aug. 11, 

1983 ...... 5,224 813 109 2,889 2,553 
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DAYS OF MOURNING 


The pall of sorrow that hung over the 
entire land while the remains of the late 
President Harding were borne from the 
Pacific Coast to Washington has been 
particularly great in its effect upon New 
York; not, of course, in the sense that the 
outward indications of sentiment were 
greater here than elsewhere, but when the 
large mass of buildings particularly char- 
acteristie of the big city are draped in 
somber mourning and hundreds of flags 
are at half-mast there comes with it a 
very great sobering effect. 

Not since the death of President Mc- 
Kinley has New York been so draped, 
nor have its business men felt the halting 
influence of the death in office of a chief 
exccutive. At no time in the history of 
the country has there been a deeper feel- 
ing of sorrow or more sincere regret at 
the death of the nation’s chief official 
than during the current week. 

The whole period was more or less given 
over to the proper observance of this 
event. Churches throughout the city held 
many special prayer meetings, commer- 
cial exchanges of all kinds closed and, in 
general, business activity was curtailed 
in every possible manner. On Aug. 8 the 
various exchanges closed between the 
hours of 11 and 12:30, and on Aug. 10 all 
exchanges and nearly all business houses 
closed for the entire day. 

In the minds of most men there seemed 
to be one paramount thought, which 
found expression many times, namely, 
that with the vast growth in the nation’s 
business, the increased detail work re- 
sulting from it brought an added burden 
upon the president which no one could 
find it humanly possible to handle with- 
out a physical break-down. This fact has 
each day been more forcefully accentu- 
ated by the publishing of various remarks 
of the late president bearing directly 
upon this very point, and making more 
clear the necessity of some very definite 
action toward relieving the office of some 
of its burdens either by passing them on 
to the vice president or to some other 
high official or officials to be especially 
dedicated to presidential relief. 

In the minds of all thinking people the 
late Warren G. Harding was quite as 
much a martyr as those who, preceding 
him in the great office of the presidency, 
had met a less peaceful end. 


FLOUR MARKET 
Flour market conditions for the week 
ending Aug. 11 were unquestionably im- 
proved. There were few sales of round 
lots recorded, but quite a satisfactory 
number of small ones, and a very general 
indication that market conditions were 
better than for some time. Compared 
with previous years there seems to be a 
great lack of volume business, undoubt- 
edly because the heavy sales of new Kan- 
sas flour usually prevalent at this season 
of the year are conspicuously absent. 
Those who made a comparison between 
conditions existing during the current 
week and the several weeks immediately 
preceding it unhesitatingly stated that 
business was better. This brought a gen- 
erally better feeling throughout the en- 
tire flour trade. Not only was there an 
increased demand for flour from domestic 
buyers, but fair amounts have been ex- 
ported, which showed that prices have 
pene Phir . level where business is 
ncreasin 
cua gly possible with foreign 
With direct reference to the domestic 
situation it was evident that stocks were 


much lighter and buyers found it increas- 
ingly difficult to make purchases from 
spot stocks at prices under mill limits. 
Naturally, this increased in a slight de- 
gree the demand for mill shipment flour. 
However, as above stated, the purchases 
were principally of small lots, and buyers 
were not strongly inclined to meet mill 
prices. Some still were holding off with 
the hope of the market reaching lower 
levels, but with the continued firmness in 
prices it was felt on all sides that gen- 
eral buying will soon begin. 

Domestic quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, standard patent @ 
6.50, clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter short 
patents $5.50@6, straights $5.10@5.50, 
clears $4.25@5; rye, $3.75@4,—all in 
jutes. Receipts, 184,862 bbls. 


WHEAT 

Trading in wheat was extremely slow. 
The tendency on all sides was to await 
the government report, which when pub- 
lished made practically no serious differ- 
ence in the situation, regardless of the 
fact that the figures on winter wheat 
showing 18,000,000 bus less than the July 
report were somewhat of a surprise to the 
trade. The slight increase in the pros- 
pective spring wheat yield was somewhat 
larger than the trade had anticipated and, 
while the price situation was firm, it was 
thought that it might be difficult to hold 
the slight advances the market had re- 
cently made. 

The export demand was inclined to be 
weak, and attempts on the part of some 
buyers to cancel previous purchases 
helped to create an unsettled situation. 

Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.1414; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, 
$1.354,; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, 
$1.124,; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., 
export, $1.2014; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., 
export, $1.044,. Receipts, 427,800 bus. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Corn was quiet, with slightly fluctuat- 
ing prices. Crop information was favor- 
able, and the general situation little 
changed. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.054%,; No. 2 mixed, $1.0414; No. 2 
white, $1.054%4. Receipts, 66,500 bus. 
Oats were practically featureless. Crop 
figures, as shown by the government re- 
port, seemed to argue against an advance 
in prices. Quotations: No. 2 white, 52% 
@53c; No. 3 white, 5014,@5lc. Receipts, 
$2,000 bus. ' 
NOTES 


The name of Watson, Sugrue & Co., 
Inc., has been changed to the Watson 
Flour Co. 

H. F. Marsh, sales manager for the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, was 
in New York on Aug. 8-9. 

Miss Anna Reese, who has been visiting 
foreign grain markets, stopped in New 
York, Aug. 8-9, on her return from 
abroad. 

M. L. Welch, New York flour broker, 
has recently taken over the account of 
the J. G. Davis Co. for the metropolitan 
district. 

The Standard Milling Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 11% per cent on 
preferred stock and 14% on common, pay- 
able Aug. 31. 

Frank Cole, representative at Kansas 
City for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., visited the home office in New York 
during the week ending Aug. 11. 

A. F. Pillsbury, secretary and treas- 
urer Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, sailed fpom New York with Mrs. 
Pillsbury, on the Mauretania, July 8. 

The Federal Commission Co., Inc., 17 
Battery Place, has taken over the export 
business of L.-& E. Frenkel, Inc., and 
Maurice Frenkel, Emanuel Frenkel and 
J. S. Ormont are now connected with this 
concern, 
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Among millers recently visiting this 
market were J. J. Padden, manager 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., Emmet 
V. Hoffman, vice president and general 
manager, with Harvey Owens, sales man- 
ager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 1 
of the organization by W. S. Harrison 
of the Harrison Flour Millls Co., Inc. 
The new company will use and eventually 
acquire all the trademarks of Harrison 
& Co. The officers are William S. Har- 
rison, president, and Walter C. Jourdan, 
secretary and treasurer. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market continues in a state 
of chaos. With some of the largest 
producers offering their output 50c@$l1 
under average quotations, others have 
advanced their prices. Some fancy pat- 
ents have been advanced 10@25c, but the 
cutting by others does not seem to have 
been checked by the advance. 

There is a growing disposition among 
leading mills to offer future shipments 
at spot prices. One mill, which has here- 
tofore declined to quote new crop prices, 
is reported to be taking all the busi- 
ness that is offered, spot prices to ap- 
ply to shipments up to next February. 

Fancy patents are being quoted at 
$6.75@7.55, the latter price representing 
an advance of 15c over the highest quo- 
tation reported the previous week. 
Standard patents are held at $6@7, 
while bakers have been booking flour on 
a basis of $5.50@5.75, deliveries to be 
made up to March, in some instances. 

Considerable business has been done 
at these levels, but reliable sources of 
information indicate the bulk of the buy- 
ing has not been done yet, fluctuations in 
wheat prices causing the trade to hold 
off, pending developments. First clears 
have been scarce. Most mills are quot- 
ing them at $5.75. 

All rye grades declined very sharply 
during the first two weeks of August. 
Prices now range upward from $3.75. 
Almost any pn can be obtained for 
$4 or less. Offerings are liberal. The 
new prices represent a decline of $1 bbl. 


MILLFEED 

Liberal buying and low production 
have given feed prices another upward 
boost, with the result that new high 
records for the season have been reached 
here. Bran advanced $1.50 to $27 ton. 
Mills say they are entirely out of the 
market for August, and regard the situ- 
ation with respect to this and other 
wheat feeds as very strong. Standard 
middlings advanced $1 to $30.50. Other 
quotations: flour middlings, $35.50; red 
dog, $37. 

Oil and cottonseed meals are even 
stronger than wheat feeds. Mills have a 
limited tonnage of oil meal which they 
are offering at $43 for August, $44 for 
September and $45 for October, and $47 
for August to February shipment, Re- 
sellers’ stocks are reported very low. 

What little cottonseed meal is to be 
had for last half of August shipment is 
quoted $55. Other prices, for the 43 
per cent grade October, $44.50; Novem- 
ber, $48.50; December, $43.50. Mills are 
quoting subject to instant acceptance 
only. . 

Hominy and corn feeds have been 
steady, advancing fractionally. Hominy 
is quoted $38 ton, Boston. Gluten is 
firm and unchanged. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Marine and elevator interests look for 
marked increase in grain business about 
Aug. 20. A few big cargoes are coming 
down the lakes but, as a rule, the move- 
ment through this port is confined to 
package freighters and Welland Canal 
craft. A 348,421-bu cargo of wheat 
which arrived here was the largest 
brought in for a month. 

Business on the state barge canal is 
fairly brisk, but Buffalo has practically 
ceased to be a shipping point for Mont- 
real and other Canadian ports. The rail- 
roads are handling all the grain that is 
offered to them. Storage stocks have 
taken an upward turn, but are still less 
than 25 per cent of local elevator ca- 
pacity. 

Lake receipts for the week ending 
Aug. 11: wheat, 1,705,317 bus; corn, 
237,000; oats, 227,000; barley, 270,850. 

Another record has been broken by the 
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Eastern Steamship Co.’s new fleet. The 
E. T. Douglass passed through the Wel- 
land Canal with 93,926 bus wheat, beat- 
ing the previous record of 93,187. This 
is the largest. wheat cargo ever brought 
from the Head of the Lakes to Mont- 
real, according to marine records. The 
same steamer held the former record. 

The current week’s reports show stor- 
age grain here totals 5,148,525 bus, an 
increase of 525,000 over the preceding 
week. The canal fleet took on 865,000 
bus, and the railroads loaded 426 cars 
for seaboard. 

Threshing is getting under way in New 
York state and lower Ontario. Early re- 
ports indicate yields of 30 to 50 bus an 
acre. The crop promises to be close to 
normal throughout the district. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

i Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

SS Pe eee 121,126 73 

Previous week ........... 117,554 71 

OPP RET aCe re 151,675 91 

Two years ago ........... 145,800 88 


FREIGHT HANDLING CHARGE PROPOSED 


Cost of handling flour shipped into 
and through Buffalo will be greatly in- 
creased if a plan which has been evolved 
by the railroads is put into effect. It is 
proposed to make a charge of 50c ton 
for handling all freight in and out of 
warehouses and team tracks. 

For the past 25 years the trunk lines 
entering Buffalo have allowed ware- 
houses 35c ton for loading and unload- 
ing freight in carload lots. The roads 
also provided a man to assist in handling 
shipments at public teamways. It is now 
proposed to cut off this allowance and 
to discontinue the assignment of a man 
to team tracks. All shippers using 
either warehouses or team tracks would 
ultimately have to pay the increased 
burden which the proposal adds. It is 
also proposed to add the “handling 
charge” of 50c ton. 

Emmit A. Galnz, manager of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Sales Co., estimated 
the new plan would add $18@30 to the 
cost of unloading every car, and would 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. The Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce has been asked to intervene 
in the matter. 

Railroad executives say Buffalo is the 
only city in the country in which such 
concessions have been made to receivers 
of freight. It is thought a public hear- 
ing will be held before the proposed 
change is made effective on all roads. 


NOTES 


R. H. Leggat, of Syracuse, is now 
representing the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., with headquarters in Syracuse. 

Frank Wheelock and Lawrence Bow- 
ers have purchased the Schoepflin mill, 
Hamburg, and are now operating it. 

Out of respect to the memory of the 
late President Harding the Buffalo 
Flour Club did not meet on Aug. 10. 

J. R. Brown, vice president, and E. T. 
Stanard, general manager, Stanard Til- 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis, were recent 
Buffalo visitors. 

Recent Corn Exchange visitors includ- 
ed E. D. Palmer, Sacramento, H. B. 
Heywood, Portland, Maine, and E. F. 
Thompson, Chicago. 

Frank J. Abel, secretary and treasur- 
er Buffalo Storage & Carting Co., died 
at his home in this city, at the age of 42. 
The widow, one son and six daughters 
survive. 

These officers have been chosen by the 
Broadway Milling Co., which has taken 
over the local business of the Nowak 
Milling Co: president, Leon Hoinowski; 
secretary and treasurer, Florence V. 
Reiser; superintendent, Stanley Stopka; 
cashier, Clara Pytlak; office manager, 
Stanley Szydlowski. 

Edward J. Wickson, of Wickson & 
Van Wickle, pioneer manufacturers of 
threshing machines, is dead at Berkeley, 
Cal. When the firm dissolved Mr. Wick- 
son moved from Lyons, N. Y., to Cali- 
fornia, where he became regarded as a 
leading authority on agriculture. He 
was author of several books on this sub- 
ject. 

James F. La Salle has returned to 
Buffalo after spending more than a year 
in southwestern Russia with the Ameri- 
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can Relief Administration. Mr. La Salle 
estimates the farmers of the Ukraine 
and Ufa districts will have 450,000 tons 
of wheat for export. The crep was 
sharply reduced by the lack of draft 
animals. 

Dedication of the Urban perennial 
gardens at the Automobile Club of Buf- 
falo was attended by a representative 
throng. Among those who participated 
were Colonel Charles Clifton, president 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, William H. Hotchkiss, first presi- 
dent Automobile Club of Buffalo, and 
Oscar J. Brown, president New York 
State Motor Federation. The gardens 
were donated to the club by George Ur- 
ban, Jr., of the Urban Milling Co., and 
greatly enhance the beauty of the club- 
house at Clarence. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 


Some mills in Rochester have made a 
fair output for the week ending Aug. 
11, and others have not ground a barrel. 
Some report little inquiry and fewer 
sales, and others show a fair volume 
of business. All in all, it has been 
rather a dull week, with little to en- 
courage the belief that there are better 
times ahead. 

There appears to be a little long dis- 
tance selling going on, with delivery at 
any old time and at any old price, or 
that is about what it amounts to. West- 
ern mill agents are the aggressors here. 
So far as can be learned no one has 
sold farther ahead than 1924, but the 
expectation is that this record will be 
broken soon with some one selling into 
1925. 

However, local millers remain reason- 
ably conservative. So far as can be 
learned, nothing has been contracted far- 
ther ahead than 60 days. No new crop 
spring wheat flour has been placed. With 
wheat prices where they are, there is lit- 
tle to stimulate buying. 

Mills are firm to a little higher on 
spring patents and clears, with some 
sold a fortnight ahead on clears and no 
spot to offer. The going quotations: 
spring patents, $6.90@7.10 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.25@ 
7.50, cotton 98’s; bakers patent, $6.75@ 
6.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $6.50@6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $3.75@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills have picked up some 
business. Country mills show a little 
more activity. Some of the city mills 
have contracted a good part of their 
output until the end of September. 
However, prices are close and any firm- 
ing up of the wheat market might mean 
a loss on flour that is not covered with 
the grain. 

Farmers are not tumbling over them- 
selves to sell wheat at $1 bu. Some deal- 
ers on the outside have tried to buy at 
90c, but got none. At 95c there was no 
better response, but at the even dollar 
there is some offered. The farmer here 
is in the hole on every bushel of wheat 
that he sells at $1, particularly with har- 
vest help demanding $5 a day. On wheat 
shipped in, $1.10 is about the going 
price, delivered. Best mill brands of 
winter straights are offered at $5.10@ 
5.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.25@5.50. 

Entire wheat flour in light demand 
but prices have firmed up, with mills 
holding at $6.30@6.40 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. With graham on a 
new crop basis, prices have eased off to 
$5@5.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. However, both entire wheat and 
graham flours are moving in less than 
car lots. 

While there is some improvement in 
the rye flour situation, the market is dull 
and prices are at rock bottom. There 
has been some inquiry, with aggregate 
sales the best since June. Mills are un- 
der the handicap of competition with 
seedsmen, who are in the market for 
rye rather strong until their probable 
fall demand is covered, and are prac- 
tically unable to get the grain at the 
going cash quotations. Under such con- 
ditions, millers are not urging flour sales 
until the situation clears. Best white 
brands offered at $4.15@4.20 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western rye 
flour has no live prices to quote. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Between a rather active demand for 
millfeed and a light output, prices are 
well maintained. Pastures are short and 
dry. It has been an off year for corn 
here, and dairymen have not the usual 
supply of corn fodder. The guess is 
that there will be an increasing demand 
for millfeed from that quarter from 
now on. Going prices: spring bran, 
$28.50@29.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $32; winter bran, $30@32, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $32.50, flour $37.50, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard, $34; 
winter middlings, $33, sacked, mostly 
local; rye feed very firm and little to 
offer at $29@30 ton, sacked, mostly local. 

Western feed in fair demand with the 
expectation for broadening inquiry from 
dairymen. Ground oats higher at $35 
ton, and corn meal $39, bulk, delivered, 
jobbing basis. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bac UCP ECC 5,30 29 
PORTING WOON v.00 set vader 6,500 35 


Of this week’s total, 3,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

George G. Davis, of the J. G. Davis 
Co., with a party of friends, is cruising 
on Lake Ontario. 

The Whole Wheat Bakeries, Inc., which 
has operated a bakery for several years 
at 225 Andrews Street, has opened an- 
other at 469 Main Street East. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher in the week ending 
Aug. 11, but less active as regards springs 
and hard winters, while soft winters were 
comparatively steady and continued to 
get the business. ard wheats, north- 
western and southwestern, were upward 
and scored a good gain, but the new 
southern or soft winter grain, despite its 
superb quality, languished and scarcely 
held its own. Near-by mills will have a 
wonderful opportunity and advantage on 
the present crop if they do not kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

Local buyers, who are well provided 
with hard and soft winters at low prices, 
are still putting off the purchase of 
springs. They seem to entertain the idea 
that northwestern farmers are going to 
smother the trade with their new crop 
wheat before long, something after the 
order of the farmers in other parts of 
the country, but they evidently don’t 
know the horny-handed sons of toil in 
the frigid regions, who are used to making 
the big mills and elevators pay fat pre- 
miums for their cash grain over the op- 
tions from one crop to another! Some 
springs are up 40c bbl, but that is the 
asking and not the selling price. 

City mills ran strong, reported trade 
good, domestic and export, and fully 
maintained quotations. ° 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
lde less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first. patent, old, $6.40@6.65; 
spring standard patent, old, $5.90@6.15; 
hard winter short patent, new, $5.75@6; 
hard winter straight, new, $5.25@5.50; 
soft winter short patent, new, $4.90@ 
5.15; soft winter straight, near-by, new, 
$4.10@4.35; rye flour, white, new or old, 
$3.85@4.10; rye flour, dark, new or old, 
$3.35@3.60. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, old, $7.15; winter patent, 
new, $5.70; winter straight, new, $5.20. 

Receipts for the week ending Aug. 11 
were 31,431 bbls; exports, 30,312. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was unchanged and in mod- 
erate demand throughout. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $27.50 
@28; soft winter bran, $28@29; stand- 
ard middlings, $82@33; flour middlings, 
$37@38; red dog, $40@42; city mills’ 
middlings, $31.50@32. 

WHEAT 

No, 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Aug. 11 at 914c under No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against 74%4,c under the previous 
week and 61%c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.08%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 9934c; 


new southern by boats on grade, No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, 9814c, No. 3 94%%c, 
No. 4 901%c; range of new southern for 
week, including bag lots, 75@98%c; last 
year, 55c@$1.141,4. 

Of the 418,398 bus wheat received here 
during the week ending Aug. 11, 416,814 
went to export elevators. xports were 
308,034 bus. Stocks were 1,163,475 bus, 
1,104,722 domestic and 58,753 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Aug. 11 were 789,736 bus, 
against 707,113 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 95,384 bus, against 132,536 
last year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.04 asked; southern, no 
market; last year, 703,@8lc; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $5. Receipts, 9,841 bus; 
stock, 23,787. 


A MARKET OPINION 


We are told that wheat is selling below 
the cost of production because there is a 
large surplus of the grain and because 
the Capper-Tincher bill has scared off 
speculation. If that be true, how about 
corn? Corn is abnormally high, and yet 
there must be an enormous surplus, judg- 
ing by the size of the crop and in view 
of prohibition and limited exports. The 
Capper-Tincher bill applies to corn with 
the same force as to wheat. 

Moreover, the low price of wheat has 
not reduced the quantity, nor has the high 
price of corn perceptibly increased the 
volume of that grain. To all appearances 
the bears in wheat are the bulls in corn, 
and when they are ready to reverse things, 
putting wheat up and corn down, they 
will presumably do it, regardless of sur- 
plus or anything else. 

Wheat at present is suffering from the 
pressure of short selling, hedging and 
receipts. It could perhaps stand the 
hedging and receipts, but the short sell- 
ing in addition to its other burdens is the 
last straw. Hedging is also a handicap, 
without which the market would be free 
to rise much more readily than now. As 
for speculation in foodstuffs, the quicker 
it gets out and stays out the better it 
will be for the whole country. If the 
farmers ever hope to figure in the mar- 
keting of their grain while they have 
speculation and hedging to contend with, 
they can probably do so only by restrict- 
ing the size of their crops to domestic 
needs, by feeding or burning any accu- 
mulation that may occur, and by then 
holding out for their price. If there is 
anything in feeding Europe at a loss, let 
some one else have it by all means. Mean- 
time, the millers, in this section at least, 
are having an inning and are enjoying 
the novel experience immensely. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Aug. 11, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 683,719. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 5114c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
50%%4c. Receipts, 16,876 bus; stock, 69,845. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2 western, 
spot, 7454c; No. 2 spot, 7554c. Sales of 
bag lots of new southern for the week, 
75@85c, as to quality and condition. Re- 
ceipts, 21,288 bus; stock, 129,231. 


NOTES 


Stuart Egerton, of Egerton Bros., 
wholesale grocers and flour, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Henry E. Schipper, of the Monarch 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, visited this 
market on Aug. 9. 

William C. Scott, president Maryland 
Biscuit Co., is back from a visit to his 
native heath on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
and president National Federated Flour 
Clubs, has moved to his handsome new 
home, just completed, at Ashburton, a 
residential suburb of Baltimore. 


Charles Minnigerode, of Minnigerode 
& Co., food products, and secretary Bal- 
timore Flour Club, has left for a 750- 
mile motor trip through New England, 
accompanied by his wife, and will be 
gone until Sept. 1. 


The Baltimore Flour Club was enter- 
tained on Aug. 11 by Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Mears, at “Condamere,” their country 
home on the Chesapeake. H. Wunder, 
manager Harry E. White Co., flour, New 
York, was among the out-of-town guests. 


August 15, 1923 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, capitalist, 
president Baltimore Flour Club and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, js 
spending much of his time during the 
warm weather with his family at Eagles. 
mere, Pa. 

It is said that while the leading local 
bakers are still selling their 114-lb loaf 
of bread at 12c to the consumer, and 
their 1-lb loaf at 8c, which is equivalent 
to 2c an ounce, and while other local 
bakers are selling a 12-02 loaf for 5¢ 
and a 22-oz loaf for 10c, a certain con- 
cern has suddenly come to the front and 
is attracting attention by quoting an 11-07 
loaf at 4c and an 18-oz loaf for 7c, which 
means, by buying the smaller loaf, 2) oz 
of bread for 8c, as against the prevailing 
price of 16 oz for 8c. 

Cuarues H. Dorsiy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Limits on flour during the week eiding 
Aug. 11 were steadily maintained. but 
demand‘was only moderate and chic ily to 
satisfy current needs. Jobbers and |ak- 
ers were operating cautiously, and their 
ideas of value were generally below those 
of manufacturers. Receipts durin, the 
week were 8,981,883 lbs in sacks; exports, 
1,500 sacks to London, 1,100 to Cupen- 
hagen and 1,100 to Rotterdam. 

lour quotations, per 196 lbs, pa ked 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first pent, 
$6.50@6.70, standard patent $6.10@ ‘.30, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short )at- 
ent $5.90@6.10, straight $5.60@5.90; soft 
winter straight, $4@5.25; rye flour, $4 
@4.25. 


MILLFEED 
Offerings of millfeed are light, an: the 
market rules firm under a fair demand. 


Quotations, in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $29@30; soft winter ‘ran, 
$30@30.50; standard middlings, $3435; 
flour middlings, $89@40; red dog, $41 
@42. 


WHEAT 
Offerings of wheat are light and the 
market has advanced Ic, but trade is 


quiet. Receipts for the current week 
were 437,241 bus; exports, 373,991; stock, 
588,752.. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.03',@ 
1.0514; No. 3, $1.001%4@1.021%,; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, 9814c@$1.00%. Mixed 
wheat, 3c under red winter, 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn is quiet but steady under small 
supplies, with receipts 25,269 bus and 
stock 9,572. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.05@1.06; No. 3 
yellow, $1.04@1.05. 

Corn products are quiet, but firm un- 
der small offerings. Quotations, kiln- 
dried, 100-lb sacks: granulated yellow 
meal, fancy, $2.24; granulated white meal, 
fancy, $2.24; yellow table meal, fancy, 
$2.24; white table meal, fancy, %?.24; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.20, 


OATS AND OATMEAL 
The oats trade was slow and the :nar- 
ket eased off 14c, with offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts were 21,470 
bus; stock, 435,758. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 50@5014,c; No. 3 white, 49@4!)',¢. 
Oatmeal demand was only moderate, 
but values were steady. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, %3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two ‘))-!b 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 1())-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 1()-lb 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exche ge, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wiicat 
and corn in July were as follows, with 
comparisons: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus pus 
July, 1923 ....... 153,780 1,404,200 21,932 
June, 1923 ....... 200,346 1,628,698 27 608 
July, 1922 ....... 204,986 3,593,905 91°.569 
July, 1921 ....... 224,714 2,130,799 39° 563 
Exports— 
July, 1923 ....... 23,117 804,094 14-810 
June, 1923 ....... 20,295 1,559,926 23: 492 
July; 1922 ....... 27,998 4,616,223 875.592 
July, 1921 ....... 45,557 1,483,038 574.518 


EXCHANGE GOLF ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Exchange Golf As-0- 
ciation was organized on Aug. 9, and ‘he 
following officers were elected: president, 
Louis G. Graff; vice president, C. \V. 
Wagar; treasurer, H. A. Emmons; »«c- 
retary, A. D. Acheson. The first game 
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August 15, 1923 


was played at Torresdale on that date, 
and the first leg on the Daniel J. Murphy 
trophy was won by Filson Graff, asso- 
ciated with the grain firm of Barnes- 
Irwin Co, Inc. Mr. Graff had a 90 
gross and a 74 net. William Walton was 
second with 91-75, E. Ww. onees 
third with 99-86 and E. H, Cocke fourth 
with 120-80. Charles Rini, playing his 
first round, had a 142 net. Further games 
will be played once a month at different 
courses. 
NOTES 


E. Nattkemper, Indianapolis, was on 
change Aug. 7. 

The Butch Baking Co., Inc., with $8,- 
000,000 capital, has obtained a Delaware 
charter. 

The Pere Marquette Railway, with of- 
fices in the Bourse, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Aug. 1 was 157,091 bbls, against 173,- 
027 on July 1 and 96,001 on Aug. 1, 1922. 

The Commercial Exchange was closed 
all day Aug. 10, out of respect to the 
memory of the late President Harding, 
and also for a half hour on Aug. 8, at the 
time of the funeral service in Washing- 


ton 
Samuet S. Danes. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


‘our sales for the week ending Aug. 
11 did not aggregate much better than the 
volume booked the previous week. The 
strength in wheat served to open the eyes 
of the trade to the possibilities of higher 
flour prices, but developed no noticeable 
increase in activities. Any further ma- 
terial advance in price may set the gen- 
eral trade to buying, for fear that it may 
be compelled to pay more later on. Some 
buyers placed orders for near and de- 
ferred requirements, while others made 
inquiry but held back in the hope that the 
market may drop. Large buyers are not 
much in evidence yet. Mills advanced 
asking quotations 20c bbl to line up with 
the advance in wheat. 

The stronger turn in the durum wheat 
market put the flour trade on the fence. 
The mill advanced its selling prices lic 
bbl, and buyers refrained from booking, 
there being only scattered part or car- 
lot sales made. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.15 @6.30 $7.25@7.50 
Bakers patent ........ 6.00@6.1 7.00@7.25 
First clear, jute....... 5.30@5.45 5.50@6.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.45@3.70 4.25@4.50 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.60@5.90 6.55@6.80 
Durum patent ....... 6.15@5.40 6.30@6.55 
RYE FLOUR 


Demand, while only locai, keeps pace 
with the established requirements. No 
sign of improvement in the near future 


is in sight. Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: pure 
white, $3.80; No. 2 straight, $3.70; No. 3 


an $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, 
55. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
oe ee ee 15,815 43 
Previous week .. ++. 19,970 54 
Last year ....... . 28,236 76 
Two years ago 16,940 45 





MILLFEED 


There was an active demand for bran, 
and the market showed considerable 
strength. Middlings are wanted also, but 
moving slower. Mills continue to dispose 
of their output in mixed cars of flour, 
and keep pretty well sold up. 


WHEAT 

The market showed an improvement 
from its previous dull attitude. Interest 
1s increasing in the futures, particularly 
durum, where trading activities give 
mg of enlargement from now on. 

ore operators have come in the market 
and extended trading to all fall contracts. 

few advanced bids in September 
Spring, but found sellers scarce. 

Milling and shipping interests were the 
prominent buyers of cash wheat. All de- 
sirable grades met ready sal: at good to 
a Prices, so that holders cleaned up 

plies in pretty good shape. Elevators 
held to their prices, and “hentbot any 
surplus. Offerings and sales were mainly 
of durum. Bulk of the spring that came 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


here went into store to await shipment 
east by boat. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Demand from feeders for oats proved 
sufficient to absorb the limited arrivals. 
The cash market is holding relatively firm 
with the futures. Spot No. 3 white closed 
2c under to 2c over Chicago September; 
to arrive, 2c under the same delivery. 

Most of the present barley arrivals are 
applying on previous sales and offerings 
remain extremely light. A buyer is after 
any available, and paying going prices for 
it. Market closed at a range of 49@60c. 

Demand for rye is keeping the tables 
cleaned up. Buyers snap up offerings as 
fast as they appear, at 1c discount un- 
der the September contract. 


FLAXSEED 

The market was under liquidation most 
of the week and established new low 
prices, as well as registering losses rang- 
ing from 10%4,c in the December down 
to 20%c for the September. While in- 
creased country selling orders were no- 
ticeable, crushing interests were the main 
factor in depressing the market.. They 
ran quotations off sharply, and at times 
picked up supplies when the market met 
their price views. Breaks encountered 
reactions, though at best they were feeble 
and ineffectual to sustain any advances. 
The market is expanding in a trading 
way and exhibits considerable activity, 
with expectations of still further broad- 
ening. 

Owing to the scarcity of spot supplies 
and offerings there is practically no busi- 
ness being done, but crushers are after 
to arrive stuff. Recent large rail ship- 
ments nearly exhausted stocks, there be- 
ing less than 11,000 bus in store here now. 


NOTES 


A cargo of 99,000 bus wheat recently 
went to Toledo, consigned to a mill. 

A boat shipment of 32,000 bus corn 
cleaned out the elevator stock here. 

C. M. Owen of the Atwood-Larson 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth on 
Aug. 9. 

W. W. Bleecher, of the Hoover Grain 
Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to the grain country. 

Receipts of spring wheat are increas- 
ing, being brought here and assembled 
for shipment to eastern mills. 

The scarcity of spring wheat offerings 
on track has compelled one of the local 
mills to go to elevators to get its sup- 
plies for grinding. 

Elevators are trying to clean out their 
stocks of grain and get ready for the 
opening of the new crop movement. A 
little new grain has arrived. 

The Duluth Board of Trade members 
will vote, Aug. 21, on an amendment to 
the rules making No. 3 rye deliverable 
on contracts at a penalty of 3c bu, No. 2 
being the contract grade. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. of- 
fered several sacks of flour as prizes 
for the best loaves of bread submitted 
at the annual picnic of the Duluth Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. 

From Duluth to Buffalo, vessel ton- 
nage is being held at 3c bu; some small 
lots are being booked at that, but no 
large cargoes are available. Rye is 
booked to Lake Erie at 3c bu. 

The demand for red durum wheat was 
slower on Aug. 13, and the basis paid 
was lowered Ic. The mills were anxious 
for choice amber and mixed durum, and 
paid fancy prices to get cars they 
wanted. 

William F. Converse, of Minneapolis, 
was here Aug. 9 and mace application 
for membership in the Duluth. Board of 
Trade. He will be the Duluth represen- 
tative of the Occident Terminal Co., 
which will operate the new terminal ele- 
vator at Duluth being built by the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. interests. 

Another cargo of flaxseed from Ar- 
gentina is expected to arrive here very 
soon, coming from Buffalo. These im- 
ports are necessary to keep northwest- 
ern crushing plants in operation until 
the new crop comes on the market. Con- 
siderable flaxseed has been sold to ar- 
rive in September and during the next 
60 days. 

Receipts of domestic wheat during the 
crop year ending July 31, 1923, were 
64,109,231 bus, and of bonded 2,177,239, 


a total of 66,286,500. In 1922, the total 
was 53,881,788. Other grains received: 
corn, 2,230,729 bus; oats, 1,190,690; rye, 
43,143,675; barley, 3,843,697; flaxseed, 
4,074,041. Bonded receipts: oats, 143,748 
bus; barley, 303,478; flaxseed, 366,670; 
grand total of all grain, 121,730,423 bus, 
against 100,454,254 in the previous year. 

The feature of the vessel tonnage situ- 
ation at the present moment is the char- 
tering of boats to carry grain to Mont- 
real, and gives a striking significance to 
the effect upon transportation that 
would come from a fully developed wat- 
erway to the sea. Boats are offering to 
take grain to Montreal at 7,c bu, and 
charters have even been placed at 7c. 
These contemplate carriage in large ves- 
sels and transfer to smaller boats at 
Port Colborne. With the original vessel 
able to go clear through without break- 
ing bulk, vessel men say that a rate 
of 4c bu would be carrying the grain 





now. F, G. Cartson. 
PH.LIPPINE RICE CROP 
The production in the Philippine 


Islands for the crop year ending June 30, 
1923, is 2,702,835,000 lbs cleaned rice, com- 
pared with 2,681,303,000 in 1922. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agriculture, this 
will not be enough to meet the domestic 
demand for the coming year, the esti- 
mated requirements being 2,801,533,000 
Ibs. There is an estimated carry-over on 
May 31, 1923, of 1,300,857,000 lbs, but 
transportation facilities are so poor that 
much of this cannot reach consuming cen- 
ters. 





GERMAN NOTES IN TERMS OF RYE 

In Germany the Prussian Co-operative 
Land Bank, the central financial institu- 
tion of the Prussian Provinces, has taken 
up the now popular idea of extending 
credits to farmers on a rye basis. The 
farmer signs a note in terms of rye, re- 
ceiving therefor the current value of the 
stipulated quantity of rye in German 
paper marks, after the deduction of a 
small discount. The farmer promises to 
pay back on demand after a fixed date, 
with interest. The value of the units of 
rye is ascertained from the average price 
of rye on the Berlin Produce Exchange. 
Similar credits are also extended to co- 
operative societies dealing in grain. 





WAIVER OF DEFECTS 

A buyer of goods cannot recover dam- 
ages on account of defective condition 
of the shipment on its arrival at the des- 
tination and place for delivery, where 
he has accepted delivery with knowledge 
of that condition, held the Minnesota 
supreme court in the case of Lowry 
Coffee Co. vs. Andresen-Ryan Coffee 
Co., 199 N.W. 985. In the course of 
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the opinion, the court referred to the 
provision of the uniform sales act that 
“If the buyer has examined the goods 
there is no implied warranty as regards 
defects which such examination ought 
to have revealed.” 





Fiscal Year Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of flour, grain and other bread- 
stuffs into the United States by fiscal years 
ended June 30, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 











ROBB. wc caces 429,420 
Ses = 619,105 
a 1,420,884 
> 159,056 
38,040 
675,096 
174,704 
329,905 
64,200 
WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
¢ From ‘ 
Argen- 
Canada tina Australia Mexico Total 
1923.. eer er See *... 18,013 
1922.. i. 5% SL. Co06 *... 14,466 
1921.. 650,694 189 ‘ee 4 61,004 
1920.. 3,968 501 262 11 4,780 
1919.. 4,737 1,007 5,372 2 11,121 
1918.. 24,690 “ae 3,475 2 28,177 
1917.. 23,715 300 59 41 24,138 
1916.. 5,673 rr was 29 6,703 
1915.. 371 ase eee 55 426 
1914.. 1,892 ‘ee woe 84 1,979 
1913.. 764 oes oni 25 79 
1912.. 2,673 um 54% 24 2,699 
1911.. 503 ae see 5 509 
1910.. 152 ous ows 9 164 
1909.. 32 wae 1 6 41 
1908.. 339 oe ita 1 342 
1907.. 373 év0 ah 375 
1906.. 55 nas ode un 58 
*Not separately reported. 
CORN, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
From Ar- From Ar- 
Total gentina Total gentina 
1923.. 1388 *.... 1916.. 5,208 4,742 
1922.. 125 *,.... 1915.. 9,898 7,448 
1921.. 5,743 ©.... 1914..12,367 11,624 
1920. .10,229 S..20 3943.. 903 880 
1919.. 3,311 3,001 1912.. 53 24 
1918.. 3,196 2,396 1911.. 
1917.. 2,267 2,177 
*Not separately reported. 
OATS, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
From From 
Total Canada Total Canada 
1923.. 293 *.... 1914. .22,274 22,266 
1922.. 1,733 8, 1918.. 724 708 
1921.. 3,796 7. 1912.. 2,622 2,609 
1920.. 6,044 = 1911.. 107 97 
1919.. 551 *.... 1910.. 1,086 946 
1918.. 2,591 2,534 1909.. 6,667 5,048 
1917.. 762 758 1908.. 364 274 
1916.. 665 618 1907.. 75 73 
1915.. 631 602 
*Not separately reported. 

MACARONI, ETC., LBS 
19238....... 8,258,943 1914....... 126,128,621 
|. Serre” et ae 106,500,752 

ef we eee 108,231,028 

800,210 1911....... 114,779,116 

591,804 1910....... 113,772,801 

669,524 -.. 85,114,003 

3,472,503 - 97,233,708 

ae 21,789,602 87,720,730 
Oo) Ser 56,542,480 1906....... 77,926,029 

BISCUITS, ETC., LBS 
Pre a See 276,049 
BORD wetness 310,497 








Wheat and Flour Distribution 


Estimates of the wheat and flour distribution of the past six crop years, as reported by 
Russell’s Commercial News, the figures for the first three years being those of the United 
States Grain Corporation (000’s omitted throughout): 


WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARMS, BUS 




















1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
Oe 8 errr ree es 15,611 8,063 19,261 49,366 57,478 32,359 
CEE ob 3.6000 0 0-0:6.00 06 6.0056 84058 chee 636,655 921,438 967,979 833,023 814,905 862,901 
ee eee ae 652,266 929,501 987,240 882,389 872,381 894,450 
pg BR RY eee ee 611,078 740,064 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 
. & 2” SAS ee 89,286 105,238 91,893 89,083 92,005 89,106 
On farms end of year.............:5 8,063 19,265 49,366 57,478 32,359 35,634 
. 
WE. 8005 600.00 Gece nse csceseqe 608,427 864,563 925,387 842,561 898,364 869,740 
UN HENE S ash dieveocececctapesseees 43,839 64,938 61,853 39,828 *25,981 24,710 
*Deficit, crop apparently underestimated about 50,000,000 bus. 
WHEAT USE OFF FARMS, BUS 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
Pog | a Pe ee eee eee 40,307 14,269 37,895 76,000 34,239 48,172 
Moved from farms............+..+. 511,078 740,069 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 
CPT TET eee 28,157 11,121 4,780 51,004 14,465 18,013 
| ier rrrererrrrer err ein tie 579,542 765,454 826,803 823,004 822,704 811,185 
WHORE GRPOTCOE wc cc vccccccscrscees 34,119 181,421 122,430 293,267 208,325 154,951 
WHERE BIOURE occ ccc cesetoccecs 523,085 539,058 599,631 479,000 559,989 582,300 
BOGGR GE PORE. 2 ccc cciccccecssencs 14,269 37,895 76,000 34,239 48,172 64,400 
TE 0 6 hcet veces sdaencensces 571,473 758,374 798,061 806,506 816,486 802,651 
Miscellaneous use off farms ........ 8,069 7,080 28,742 16,498 6,218 8,534 
FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BBLS 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
CONG SU Boies Wi vaseivisisccss 5,599 4,426 5,707 7,653 5,400 5,500 
EL. Wisc Ks oo Wa veedeed geaeees 115,374 121,130 129,097 106,342 122,692 129,609 
PND weds cc ibec Ves detdecieoeses 675 38 159 1,421 633 430 
0 PEE er err Src rrt re 121,648 125,594 134,963 115,416 128,725 135,539 
po Te PePUR YLT eee Ere e 23,120 *29,080 21,650 16,183 15,797 14,883 
Stocks end of year ...........+0055 4,426 5,707 7,653 5,400 5,500 6,900 
CO Ear are ert te 27,546 34,787 29,303 21,583 21,297 21,783 
DOE GI bac cccstedcienderaseteses 94,102 90,807 105,660 93,833 107,428 113,756 
Pounds per capitaft ...........++6-- 179.4 175.1 197.7 171.6 193.8 202.7 


*Including 2,338,000 bbls exported on northern and southern relief not included in the 
government totals, and 2,553,000 bbis exported to the American Expeditionary Forces, not 


included in the government total. 


tAverage per capita flour consumption for the eight years 


ended 1921 as figured by Dr. A. E. Taylor, of the Leland Stanford Research Bureau, is 197.7 


Ibs, and by The Northwestern Miller 193.1 Ibs. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 677.) 

Otis B. Durbin, head of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, is on a vaca- 
tion trip with his family at Lake Min- 
netonka. 

A. L. Makley, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
represents the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in his territory, recently vis- 
ited the mill office. 

Henry Y. Klepper, the Wisconsin sales 
manager for the Empire Milling Co., mo- 
tored to Minneapolis with Mrs. Klepper 
from their home in Milwaukee. 

P. Donszelmann, managing director of 
N. V. Donszelmann & Co., importers, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, has been in the North- 
west calling on exporting millers. 

Louis J. Elsas, vice president Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was 
in Minneapolis on a trip of inspection to 
the various factories of his company. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.56% ; 
three-day, $4.5614; 60-day, $4.54%. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, who will be manager 
of the new 9,000-bbl mill which the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. is building at Buf- 
falo, expects to move with his family to 
that city. 

Harry C. Wilson, of Chicago, western 
traffic manager for Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., was in Minneapolis, Aug. 11, 
en route home from a business trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Thomas J. Furphy, Jr., head of the 
Furphy Brokerage Co., of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, was in Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 11-12, visiting the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., his connection in 
this market. 

Alexander Benson, of the Garden City 
bakery, Missoula, Mont., passed through 
Minneapolis en route to Philadelphia, to 
attend a convention of the Scandinavian 
Fraternity of America, of which he is the 
supreme treasurer. 


The Dutch colony at Amana, Iowa, was 
swept by fire, Aug. 11, which started in 
the 60-bb] flour mill and spread to the 
woolen mill and other industries of the 
colony. The property loss is reported at 
upward of $250,000. 

Russell G. Powers, for some time con- 
nected with Gregory-Jennison & Co., 
is about to join the staff of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Powers 
will buy wheat for the company and 
assist in the sales department. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
placed an order for five additional stands 
of rolls with James Pye, Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
This makes 13 stands the company has 
bought recently, to be distributed among 
its various mills. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and man- 
ager of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, is attending the annual convention 
of the State and National Dairy and Food 
Officials at Duluth. Dr. I. L. Miller, In- 
diana food commissioner, is president of 
the association. Dr, Barnard motored 
from Chicago with his family, passing 
through Minneapolis en route. 


Based on the close, Aug. 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 
northern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 
1 northern 94c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 83c, No. 1 northern 8lc. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has taken 
over additional space for its laboratory 
in the Metropolitan Life Building, Min- 
neapolis. With this addition, the com- 
pany will have more room for research 
work, a special department having been 
fitted up for this. The laboratory is 
thought to be the largest mill laboratory 
in the world. M. A. Gray, chief chemist, 
is in charge. 


At the annual meeting of the Minneap- 
olis Grain Commission Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, J. C. Wyman, president McDon- 
ald & Wyman Co., was elected president, 
and S. J. McCaull, McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 
vice president. J. H. McEnary was re- 
elected secretary. New members of the 
board of directors are E. W. Dittes, H. 
C. Putnam, E. A. Caweutt, L, E. Brown 
and S, H, Higgins. j 
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The annual picnic of’ the office em- 
ployees of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was held Aug. 14, at 
Spring Park, Lake Minnetonka. The 
company chartered busses to take the 
party out to the lake, the Pillsbury band 
leading the parade. A splendid athletic 
programme was provided, and dinner 
was served at the Hotel Del Otero. The 
prizes for the various athletic events 
were presented by John S. Pillsbury, 
vice president of the company. 


G. W. Hillman, Log Cabin Baking Co., 
Portland, Oregon, G. 7. Wagner, 
Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash., E. 
Sperry, Washington Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., and W. A. Burk, 
Spokane Bakery Co., Spokane, Wash., 
were guests of Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 11. They have gone to Chi- 
cago, accompanied by J. M., J. S. and J. 
J. Regan, and H. H. Fawcett, of Regan 
Bros., to attend the annual conference of 
bakery representatives held Aug. 13-15, 
at the W. E. Long Co. offices. Policies, 
ideas, etc., of benefit to their business, 
will be discussed. While in Chicago, J. M. 
Regan will visit with his son, J. F. Regan, 
who is a student at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,825,030 1,170,000 2,023,680 
Flour, 30,172 30,756 24,285 
Millstuff, tons.... 853 1,443 1,278 
Corn, 78,100 100,870 108,800 
Gate, BOG. .o coves 520,000 406,560 834,960 
Barley, bus...... 220,170 135,960 230,400 
Rye, 241,250 194,400 467,100 
Flaxseed, bus.... 54,000 49,000 13,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: 


Aug. 11 
685,260 
301,623 

9,970 
37,200 
404,920 
210,270 


Aug. 4 
645,780 
314,283 
12,600 
100,870 
361,080 
223,310 


Wheat, bus...... 
Flour, bbls 
Millstuff, tons.... 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Wels 53-0006 15,510 20,550 387,660 
Flaxseed, bus.. 7,180 49,000 12,650 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn 
7.. 80 


10,809 
73,360 
508,530 
169,520 


Oats Rye Barley 
@81 32% @33% 595% @59% 47@57 
3.. 81 @82 382% @33% ....@60 47@57 
. 82 @82% 32% @34% ....@61 47@57 
| ated ease Gaew ila ess. .«<aeBaeis villes 
-- 82 @82% 32% @34% ....@61% 48@58 
.. 82 @82% 32% @34% ....@61% 48@58 
*Market closed. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 12 Aug. 13 Aug. 14 
Aug. 11 Aug.4 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 18 16 160 10 
Oats ... 901 994 14,927 168 
y.. 246 314 167 835 379 
3 ++. 4,604 4,523 39 54 
Flaxseed. 3 5 eee 71 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth 

Track To arr. Track Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 7...$2.46% 2.37 2.43 2.37 2.31 
Aug. -+. 2.48% 2.35% 2.38 2.82 2.28% 
Aug. 9... 2.50 2.35% 2.36% 2.30% 2.28% 
Aug. gaeee % 

Aug. oe 3.47 2. 
Aug. - 2.45 2. 
*Market closed. 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 11, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000's 

omitted): 


5° 2.35 2.29 2.26% 
5% 2.36 2. 2.27% 


3 
3 
3 


-——Receipts——, --—In store——, 
19238 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis. 54 13 52 3 oy Agnes 

Duluth ..... 47, 2 70 11 17 


Totals .. 101 15 122 14 17 2,123 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 11, 
1923, compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
. 6,869 4,049 1,125 1,2 

4,139 3,822 


Minneapolis 


Duluth 3,177 


Totals 11,008 7,226 4,947 





BUREAU OF ECONOMICS ACTIVITIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—These are busy 
times in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
which now has control of all of the 
work formerly handled by the separate 
bureaus of markets and crop estimates. 

It is announced that the following 
officers are now in charge of federal 
grain supervision offices: W. H. McDon- 
ald, Chicago, 111 West Jackson Boule- 
vard; J. P. Stanfield, New Orleans, 304 
Board of Trade Building; H. E. Nelson, 


719-722 Woodmen of the World Build- 
ing, Omaha, 

V. N. Valgren, in charge of the di- 
vision of agricultural finance, has re- 
turned from a four weeks’ trip through 
the Middle West, where he studied agri- 
cultural and insurance conditions and 
conferred with representatives of farm- 
ers’ organizations and state officials. 

G. C. Wheeler, hay, feed, and seed 
division, discussed the question of dis- 
tribution of feedstuffs among co-opera- 
tive exchanges at a meeting held at 
Harrisburg, Pa. July 23. Plans for 
pooling feedstuffs were considered at 
the meeting. 

A. W. McKay, specialist on market 
extension, after a conference in New 
York with officers of co-operative asso- 
ciations, has left on a trip to secure 
information regarding failures in co- 
operation and for conferences with state 
officials and officials of co-operative 
marketing associations. His itinerary in- 
cludes Ithaca, N. Y., Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Detroit and East Lan- 
sing, Mich., Chicago, Ames, Iowa, Madi- 
son, Wis., and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

Joseph A. Becker, division of crop 
estimates, has left for an extended trip 
visiting field offices in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
Arkansas. 

R. S. Washburn, division of cost of 
production, is back from a six weeks’ 
trip throughout Oregon, where he has 
been associated with representatives of 
Oregon Agricultural College in the con- 
duct of a farm business analysis of the 
cost of winter wheat production in Sher- 
man County. 

Howard A. Turner and Thomas F. 
McDonough have gone to Kansas to co- 
operate with Kansas Agricultural College 
in the study of land ownership and 
tenancy, and methods of renting lands 
in the Kansas corn and winter wheat 
belts. 

Raymond M. Upton, of Massachusetts, 
has been appointed assistant marketing 
specialist. He will for the present assist 
H. W. Samson in standardization work. 

Dr. W. J. Spillman has gone into 
western Pennsylvania and southern New 
York to address Chautauqua meetings 
on crop and marketing subjects. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


SHIPMENT SHORTAGES 





St. Louis Court of Appeals Lays Down Rules 
Governing the Liability of Common 
Carriers by Rail 


Of a 504-sack shipment of flour made 
from Minneapolis to St. Louis, 132 were 
missing when the car was opened at des- 
tination. The Randazzo Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., as owner of the flour, sued the initial 
carrier, the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., for the amount of the loss. It 
was admitted that the “seal record” on 
the car was perfect up to the delivery to 
the terminal carrier, but the seals were 
found to have been broken when plain- 
tiff’s men went to unload the car. 

Trial of the suit resulted in judgment 
for plaintiff, and the award was affirmed 
by the St. Louis court of appeals (251 
S.W. 466). Responding to the .railway 
company’s insistence that it was not 
liable, the court of appeals said: 

“This contention appears to proceed 
upon the theory that the defendant, as 
initial carrier, is not liable for a loss of 
a part of the shipment, since it is not 
controverted that the seals upon the car 
remained unbroken until after its re- 
ceipt by the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion, from which it appears that the loss 
occurred while the car was in the pos- 
session of that carrier. 

“Obviously this contention is devoid of 
merit. The shipment was an interstate 
one, and defendant undertook to make 
through shipment of the goods from Min- 
neapolis to St. Louis, and there deliver 
them to the order of the consignor. Un- 
der such circumstances irrespective of 
the Carmack amendment to the interstate 
commerce act, the initial carrier is prima 
facie liable for loss occurring either on 
its own line or on the line of any con- 
necting carrier which it utilizes, as its 
agent, for the purpose of completing the 
transportation and making delivery of 
the S. 

“Onder the Carmack amendment, 
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where a carrier accepts goods for ship- 
ment to a point on another line in an- 
other state, it is conclusively treated as 
having made a through contract, and 
thereby elects to treat the connecting car. 
riers as agents for all purposes of trans- 
portation and delivery. The case is then 
to be treated as though the point of 
destination were on the line of the initia] 
carrier, and if the goods are lost the 
presumption is that the loss resulted from 
the negligence of the initial carrier or its 
agents, casting the burden on that car- 
rier to prove that it resulted from some 
cause for which it is not responsible.” 


A. L. H. Srreer, 





GERMAN GRAIN IMPORTATION 

The German government grain and 
forage import organization was sus)pend- 
ed on Aug. 1, and free trade in grain 
ensued. On account of the increasing 
difficulties obtaining on the dollar or 
guilder exchange, it is said grain tr iders 
believe the government must resuine in- 
direct control of the grain impor!- for 
the purpose of providing adequai: ex- 
change facilities. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat i: the 
United States, as reported by the Bur: .u of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Flour, bbls Whe:'*, bus 
17,655 1,752 

», 904 

2,094 
»44,513 
February 1,974 
January 251,719 


* 1922-— 

December ,5S 0,618 
November 3,175,5 
October* 


February 
January 
1921— 
December 
November 
October 


February 
January 


1920— 
December 
November 
October 
September 


220,443 


226,798 


February 
January 


Totals, fiscal years— 
012,540 
,465,509 
,004,024 
,779,764 
121,000 
8,177,000 
138,000 
0 


694,089 
965,954 
800,788 


79,000 
85,000 
*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 inc!uded 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 2- 





Argentina—Crops 

Grain and flaxseed crops of Argenti:.2, 45 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola co! the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, i 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn 
189,044 ° 
180,641 176,171 
169,756 230,420 
214,143 258,686 
171,591 209,240 
184,000 
80,115 
184,158 
168,468 
113,904 
187,391 
166,190 
145,981 
131,010 
156,000 
192,489 
155,993 
135,000 


Oats Fla «seed 
54,431 4°,178 
$2,973 $2,272 
47,619 59,470 
67,113 42,038 
$2,762 $0,775 
68,635 9,588 
32,009 032 
75,439 0,278 
57,251 44,309 
50,981 
75,783 
69,169 
47,192 
36,483 
58,600 
33,949 
12,400 
8,400 


1922-23... 
1921-22... 
1920-21... 
1919-20... 
1918-19... 
1917-18... 
1916-17... 
1915-16... 
1914-15... 
1913-14... 
1912-13... 
1911-12... 
1910-11... 
1909-10... 
1908-09... 
1907-08... 
1906-07... 


8 
1905-06... 195,000 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY 





Buyer’s Need of a Solid Contract for Protection Against the Oil-Rich 
Miller, the Irresponsible Son and the Sales Manager Who 
Changes With the Moon Is Explained 


The two letters here printed are given 
publicity in order that millers may have 
opportunity to see themselves as others, 
sometimes, see them. They were written 
by a broker who operates principally in 
selling flour to one of the larger baking 
concerns,—the relationship being so close 
that, although he secures a brokerage on 
the business, he is practically a buying 
agent for the baker. 

This year, as an absolute preliminary 
to trading with a miller, the broker has 
conceived the curious idea of requiring 
the miller to sign an agreement accepting 
the broker as the final judge in case of 
dispute over the quality of the flour de- 
livered. In this instance the miller re- 
fused so to commit himself, and the com- 
munications from the broker, both writ- 
ten on the same day, followed. It should 
be explained that the baking concern, the 
name of which is omitted from the text, 
is of very high trade standing, while the 
broker-author is usually given credit for 


honest intent in spite of his admitted in- 
clination to look upon millers as crooks 
who »iust be carefully watched. 


LETTER NO. 1 


As to your signing offhand the agree- 
meni of recognizing the writer as final 
arbiter in instances of disputes, I cannot 
feel hurt thereby, for as a careful miller 
I would not sign this agreement offhand, 
without knowing the underlying reasons 
for such a demand. 

In the past the flour has been pur- 
chased from millers in Kansas and Okla- 
homa (the territory of my activity) on 
the assumption that all millers are men 
of honor. Unfortunately, experience has 
proven that among the millers in Kansas 
and Oklahoma are altogether too many 
black sheep, and, therefore, it is necessary 
for the buyer to protect’ himself against 
misuse, 

Furthermore, it is unfortunate that in 
the past 10 years the flour mills have 
been looked upon by men that have ac- 
cumulated wealth as a convenient means 
for employment of their money; there- 
fore, we have a lot of men that have mills 
but who should not operate a flour mill; 
and furthermore, the only means I have 
of securing information and a _ record 
relative to these firms is through the mill- 
ing journals, and with them everybody 
that has plenty of money and has an ad- 
vertisement in their paper is a good man. 
Money does not make the miller; knowl- 
edge is what makes the miller—profes- 
sional knowledge; therefore, the miller 
must know his business. The coal oil 
fortunate, the banker, the lumberman, the 
farmer and others who have so chosen 
to enter into the flour milling business 
by reason of having idle money and idle 
time do not belong in our industry any 
more than you and I belong in a machine 
shop or in a silk spinning mill. This is 
one group of millers against whom the 
buyer must be on the lookout. 

Another equally undesirable group is 
the sons of millers. It is very unfortu- 
nate that most of the sons of millers are 
not practically engaged in the milling 
business, are unable to operate their mills, 
and for information have to depend upon 
the head miller and others. In the in- 
stance of an unsatisfactory flour bein 
furnished they become very arrogant, ont 
mostly dwell upon the reputation of the 
mill; however, this reputation is always a 
self-styled and self-heralded reputation. 
_ Then we have the sales manager, who, 
in most instances, changes his position 
with the change of the moon, and you will 
understand that no responsibility can be 
Placed in this element unless it would be 
a sales manager that has proven by his 
oe that confidence can be placed in 
. With the elder set of millowners pass- 
ing away or retiring from active work 
and the mills being turned over to a more 
or less questionable element, it is neces- 
Sary that the buyer look out for self- 
protection, 

As stated above, the flour has formerly 

n purchased of millers in Oklahoma 
and Kansas on the basis of the miller 


being a man of honor, but while I have 
had few claims, considering the large 
amount of flour I have sold, they were 
very ugly ones and were made so by 
reason of the ignorance of the millowners. 

It has always been my custom to look 
upon the man with whom I am trading 
as a man of honor and I have treated 
him accordingly, and so has he been treat- 
ed by the ........ Baking Co. In other 
words, I have had a claim of very large 
proportions against one of the foremost 
mills in Kansas. This claim is now three 
years old, but this miserable firm has 
refused to arbitrate or listen to any 
Sa As a final resort I went to 

obert Sterling, of The Northwestern 
Miller, and Mr. Sterling said to me that 
TO bk iccaee Baking Co., or for that mat- 
ter anybody else, has no right to make a 
claim against a car of flour after the 
draft has been paid. The ........ Bak- 
ing Co. pays for flour on the basis of 
sight draft terms, payable first presenta- 
tion, and not on the basis of arrival draft 
terms; therefore, you can see that the 
flour could not be analyzed by the time 
the draft was eg for you know as well 
as I do that flour is not handled thus; 
but with this quotation by Mr. Sterling 
it means that I must look to a solid 
agreement in between the miller and my- 
self, for if the ........ Baking Co. places 
the confidence in me to deal in a fair way 
in between it and the miller, the miller 
will have to do likewise. It is my desire, 
and always has been, to deal fair and 
square, and if the miller is treating the 
sidis obec Baking Co, and the writer only 
half as fair as he is being treated, the 
bate vatis Baking Co. and I will be more 
than satisfied. 

You will understand that with existing 
conditions it is necessary to have a solid 
agreement with all millers concerned, so 
that the unworthy ones can be brought 
to terms if necessary. 

I wish to suggest that you read this 
letter three times in three different days, 
and then answer me; but your answer 
must be written and signed by an officer 
of the company, for only the signature 
of ah officer of the company is binding 
before the law. 

I hope that you will look upon this 
letter in the spirit it is meant, for I have 
to use open language in order to make 
myself understood. 


LETTER NO. 2 

In your letter you ask whether it would 
be possible to trade with the 
Baking Co. on the basis of a sample of 
flour submitted. At the present time this 
is an impossibility, for the ........ Bak- 
ing Co. is buying flour on the basis of 
two standards, one governing hard win- 
ter wheat flour and the other governing 
hard spring wheat flour. These standards 
are made vp about six weeks atter the 
arrival of the first samples of new crop 
flour and are based on the average of the 
samples. This standard is to be a flour 
which is admirable, but which can easily 
be met by a good miller. It is not de- 
sired that the standard should make it 
hard for the miller to live up to, for mill- 
ing of flour must be a pleasure. In other 
words, when sending a sample it is not 
desired that the miller will send an extra 
good sample but his average flour that 
he can expect to live up to. 

If a.miller’s flour is such that he can- 
not at the beginning of a crop year mill 
to the standard, he may at any time dur- 
ing the crop year send me another sam- 
ple, and if four or five consecutive sam- 
ples are within the standard require- 
ments, then purchases are made from the 
miller, but not upon the presentation of 
one satisfactory sample, for the reason 
that the consecutive four and five sam- 
ples which are within the requirements of 
the standard ‘signify that the miller’s 
wheat is such that he can mill this kind 
of flour throughout the year. 

If, however, a standard proves to be 
hard to live up to, if such is not noticed 
by me, all the miller has to do is to write 
me a letter thereon, and I shall then place 
the matter before the ..... .-. Baking 


eee reeee 
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Co., suggesting a change in the standard 
in such-and-such a direction. 

I shall leave for the second 
half of August, as is my custom, and I 
shall then take up the matter with the 
ses wees Baking Co. of buying flour on 
the basis of the standard, crediting the 
miller with better flour furnished and 
penalizing him for deliveries not up to 
standard. In this way, I believe, it would 


* be to the interest of the miller to make 


as good a flour as he possibly can, for 
he would then receive the premium in line 
with the average. 

TOD vevvvave Baking Co. has been my 
principal taker for the past five years, 
and during this time its views and mine 
have constantly been blended, with the 
result that we both have gained thereby, 
and it all has been with the endeavor of 
being as fair to the miller as possible. 





PREDICTS FROST DAMAGE 


Washington Meteorologist Looks for Early 
Cold Weather in Canada—Alarming 
Outlook for the Next Few Years 


Wasuincton, D. C.—It is the opinion 
of Herbert J. Browne, well-known 
Washington magazine writer, economist 
and meteorologist, that the Canadian 
spring wheat crop west of the Great 
Lakes will be damaged by unusually 
early frosts and cold weather during 
August and September. 

Mr. Browne in a series of magazine 
articles written last January directed at- 
tention to the well-nigh forgotten series 
of cold years, beginning with 1812 and 
ending with 1816, “The Year Without a 
Summer,” and forecast with great accu- 
racy the abnormal conditions of the 
present year, which he declares is the 
forerunner of a series of abnormal years 
running to a climax in 1926-27, which 
may witness a world-wide failure of the 
principal grain crops. Mr. Browne ap- 
peared before the House committee on 
agriculture early last February in sup- 
port of the Norris-Sinclair bill for gov- 
ernment aid in warehousing wheat, hold- 
ing that it was the duty of all govern- 
ments to begin the accumulation of at 
least one year’s supply of grain against 
a coming dearth. 

“The past 12 months,” said Mr. 
Browne, “have been the most abnormal 
in weather the world over that have 
been recorded since 1816. Beginning 
with the severe drouth last fall, the win- 
ter saw the heaviest snowfall in New 
England on record, and for over six 
months the North Atlantic was swept by 
almost continuous storms. The spring 
witnessed the largest number of late 
frosts ever recorded. Not a week dur- 
ing the entire spring failed to note 
frosts and freezing weather in one or 
more parts of the United States. The 
last: week of spring saw high tempera- 
ture records broken for the month in 
the Mississippi valley and on the At- 
lantic seaboard, saw ice formed in New 
Mexico and Arizona, snow flurries in 
Nevada and California, black frosts in 
southern England, and snowstorms in 
Italy, the Tyrol and in two departments 
of eastern central France, accompanied 
with freezing temperatures, the lowest 
for the month since records have been 
kept. . 

“There were frosts in parts of West 
Virginia the night of June 30, and less 
than five weeks later Calgary was visit- 
ed by a snow and three degrees of frost, 
with temperatures nearly as low much 
further east. 

“All this abnormality can be traced to 
the decline in the sun’s heat in reaching 
the earth, announced Dr. Abbot, direc- 
tor of the Smithsonian Institution’s As- 
trophysical Observatory, last April, a 
drop of 2.6 per cent, equivalent to a 
decline in the earth’s temperature of 
between three and four degrees. This 
decline, on account of the influence of 
ocean currents, winds and land masses, 
is very unevenly distributed. Some areas 
become hotter, and there is a pronounced 
change in the distribution of rain—few- 
er protracted rainstorms, more thunder- 
storms and cloudbursts. But of particu- 
lar interest is the immediate effect to be 
looked for on Canadian wheat. 

“The sun is now nearly half way back 
to the equator from its journey north. 
It had an unusually heavy Canadian 
snow cover to melt before the Far North 
could begin to thaw its frozen surface 
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and accumulate the heat. The ice of 
the Arctic Ocean was held against the 
Siberian and American coast in an al- 
most unbroken mass, and less than any 
time in recent years has there been ac- 
cumulated in the Far North the warmth 
necessary to hold off the early return 
of fall weather. So at intervals of from 
a week to 10 days pronounced baro- 
metric lows may be looked for north of 
the Canadian line. 

“When these drop to the vicinity of 
29.75 inches, closely followed by highs 
of 30.2 inches, north winds of marked 
intensity will blow between the west side 
of the lows and the eastern side of the 
highs and bring unseasoOnably low, even 
freezing, temperatures in their wake. I 
see no escape from the conclusion that 
the Canadian spring wheat may suffer 
serious damage during the next three 
weeks.” 

Cuar.es C. Hart. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 10, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 161 16 40 14 
OU rare 342 70 36 
Grain Growers .. 194 114 18 28 
Fort William .... 54 35 28 2 
Th Be Dic ccctcees 288 97 122 16 
North Western .. 176 43 37 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 245 116 169 16 
Can. Gov’t ...... 141 59 16 50 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 444 42 20 35 
Private elevators. 1,367 598 412 51 

Totala ..csccce 3,411 1,189 898 184 
WOOP HO .ccccces 7,085 1,982 391 252 
Receipts ......0% 609 322 118 9 
Lake shipments.. 1,695 586 745 4 
Rail shipments... 54 139 14 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18 Ne. 1G. W..cecs 1 
No. 1 northern..1,124 No. 2 C. W. 288 
No. 2 northern... 494 No. 3 C. W...... 170 
No. 3 northern... 275 Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
A ere BE 1 GOOG wcccscece 133 
.. i Brrr 3D 8 O08 .cscsecss 76 
3 Serr t 10 Special bin ..... 2 
POOR, oes ccsccess GS . CRROMD ccrcccese 50 
ROUTE cccccscse 93 Private ...cceee 598 
CEE c.cccvcene 17 
PEOVORS 6420s ces 1,367 WOtel crccices 1,322 

Totes ..cscess 3,663 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..1,140 25 60 128 eee 
Boston ..... 2 1 56 oe ose 
Buffalo .....2,049 204 616 1,984 253 
Afloat .... 81 103 ons eae 61 
Chicago ...12,515 1,079 2,201 1,135 119 
Afloat .... 187 jas 006 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 18 27 42 18 ees 
St. Joseph... 973 36 33 eae 2 
Duluth ..... 857 see 12 3,457 71 
Galveston ...2,485 eee eos 115 coe 
Indianapolis. 601 185 31 1 _ 
Kan, City...5,254 106 105 68 31 
Milwaukee... 98 117 266 114 30 
Sioux City... 203 98 109 5 3 
Minneapolis 8,618 18 901 4,663 245 
N. Orleans..1,011 129 40 82 ose 
New York... 292 18 276 163 3 
Omaha ..... 1,896 131 278 38 5 
Peoria ....0% 50 18 15 eee ea 
Philadelphia. 528 9 432 41 3 
St. Louis... .1,823 40 41 11 eos 
Toledo ..... 600 76 251 vee 2 
Afloat .... 97 aes a eee see 
Canals ..... 840 125 bee 258 458 
Lakes ...... 643 191 ers ose 
Totals ...42,811 2,736 5,765 12,281 1,286 
Last year...26,596 10,434 36,587 2,527 916 


Increases: Wheat, 6,118,000 bus; corn, 363,- 
000; oats, 288,000; barley, 405,000. Decreases: 
Rye, 445,000 bus. 





Southeastern Flour Output 
Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4 ... 193,098 132,563 68 
Previous week ... 194,880 156,500 80.3 
Year ago ........ 200,430 136,901 68.3 
Two years ago.... 200,670 130,837 65.2 
Three years ago.. 183,690 74,975 40.8 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 11, 1923, with 

comparisons in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output——, -——Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis .. 14,949 13,827 183 815 
Ot... FAG .ccves 606 450 bee doe 
Duluth-Superior 1,036 796 aoe sks 
Outside ....... 10,308 8,366 2 17 





Chinese crop yields per acre probably 
average higher than those in the United 
States, ont in addition the multiple crop 
system is followed over the greater part 
of the country, making the land produce 
from two to four crops a year under 
highly inttnsive cultivation. 
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Somehow there is not a superabun- 
dance of mirth in the milling business 
today. Maybe once upon a time the 
miller was a rotund and jolly fellow who 
sang all day long and repeated often his 
little favorite tune about “envying no- 
body and nobody envying me!” The 
last two years the miller has not been 
singing much nor laughing much, and 
even the merry little jokes which The 
Northwestern Miller prints every week 
give a hollow sound where they strike 
the miller’s understanding. 

But there is one joke which always can 
be counted on to produce a modicum of 
mirth. Often when I have come home 
after a day of shading prices to meet 
competition, and wondering if I would 
have the courage to keep on grinding 
20c premium wheat to put into flour 
booked at cutthroat figures I spy a lit- 
tle item that drives away my worries 
and makes me forget the disagreeable 
parts of life. My little joke is never 
found in the reading text of the milling 
papers. By looking through the ads, 
sooner or later I find something like 
this: 

FOR SALE—GOOD 200-BBL MILL LO- 
cated in fine wheat section; plenty of 
wheat within hauling distance; nev- 
er-failing spring-fed waterpower; 
owner wants to retire. Address John 
Doe, Punkinville, Illiana. 

Then I take the particular journal con- 
taining that ad to bed with me and, 
propped up on a pillow, I laugh myself 
into a pleasant frame of mind and there- 
after enjoy a good night’s rest. Thank 
heaven there is some mirth left in the 
milling business! Never mind about 
the owner who wants to retire; too many 
of them have had mighty good reasons 
for retiring lately. Also never mind 
the ample supplies of wheat within haul- 
ing distance of a 200-bbl mill. A mill 
of that size should use not less than 
300,000 bus of wheat per year, and as in 
the Middle West the average farm pro- 
duces less than 500 bus yearly and some 
none at all, the hauling distance may be 
subject to some revision. 

But the waterpower—ah, that is the 
point of the joke that drives dull care 
out of my mind. Those “never-failing 
spring-fed” waterpowers!” They are 
everywhere, from Maine to the Mojave 
desert,—that is, if you believe the ads 
in the milling papers. Not that there 
is any deception intended, for the own- 
ers honestly enough believe in the illu- 
sion, just as there are men who believe 
that the earth is flat and millers who be- 
lieve that they can dump flour in Chi- 
cago at a profit. 

Probably three fourths of the smaller 
mills scattered throughout the central 
and eastern states were originally lo- 
cated on waterpower sites, and some of 
these mills are still going and doing a 
good business. The majority of them 
have fallen into decay or the waterpower 
has been acquired by public utility com- 
panies better equipped to make use of 
them. Not that the water is worth more 
to a public utility company than it is to 
a mill—just because the electrical con- 
cerns are better equipped with brains 
and money than are the millers. 

As a matter of fact, whenever an elec- 
tric power company acquires a water- 
power it must — large sums to in- 
stall machinery, build transmission lines 
and distributing systems, and in the end 
must sell that waterpower to factories 
and mills in competition with the best- 
known methods of producing power by 
steam or gas, and at a price that will 
be lower or at least no higher than simi- 
lar power can be produced by any other 
means. Cases are on record where a 
miller has sold his waterpower, and then 
bought electricity produced by the very 
same waterpower, and run his mill at a 
yearly cost which may be as much as 25 
per cent and even 50 per cent of the 
price realized from the sale of the water 
rights. 

ut make no mistake about the public 
utility company which has bought one of 
these “never-failing spring-fed” water- 
powers, Its officers probably listened 
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patiently while the miller declaimed vol- 
ubly about the merits of the power, and 
in the end they paid his price, or some- 
thing near it. But never for one little 
minute did they swallow any of that 
“never-failing spring-fed” bunk; they 
knew exactly what they were doing. 
They knew that there is no such thing 
as a never-failing waterpower. Even 
Niagara Falls power has its balky mo- 
ments, and some large steam power 
plants are held in reserve against its 
sulky moods. 

The study of hydraulics is one of the 
most intricate and also one of the most 
fascinating methods of peering into na- 
ture’s manifestations. Our government 
has devoted years of effort by highly 
trained specialists, and millions of dol- 
lars, to the most painstaking investiga- 
tions of hydraulic data, and I am safe 
in saying that not one of these experts 
will come out flat-footed and declare 
that there is any such thing as a “never- 
failing” waterpower. There are a few 
locations which may come very near to 
meriting the name, such as the water- 
powers on the Richelieu River connect- 
ing Lake Champlain with the St. Law- 
rence River, and a few locations in the 
Far West where the accumulated rain- 
fall of several years is impounded be- 
hind huge artificial reservoirs, but even 
these locations are subject to certain 
limitations which do not entitle them 
to be called “never-failing.” 

Then comes the “spring-fed” illusion 
that is almost as ridiculous as the other. 
The implication in the ad is, of course, 
that springs never dry up, and always 
flow with the constant uniform regu- 
larity of the ocean tides or the output 
of oratory in the Congress of the United 
States. What in the name of common 
sense makes springs flow? If there is 
any other source of flowing water than 
rainfall, it has yet to be discovered. 
Getting right back to fundamentals, all 
waterpowers are really sunpowers, for 
the sun evaporates the water and makes 
clouds which the wind shifts about and 
deposits again on the earth in the form 
of rain—or snow, which is frozen rain. 
Any water above ocean levels has been 
placed there by the sun through its sub- 
sidiary agencies, and springs, rivers, 
lakes and waterfalls all are supplied 
from one and the same source. 

But it .happens that the supply of 
water is never constant, nor is it even 
regular or dependable. Rivers receive 
the water as and when deposited by the 
rains, and hurry to deliver their load 
back to where it came from, subject to 
such influences as may retard prompt 
delivery. Lakes, woods and swamps do 
hold back water for a time, and rivers 
flowing through such districts do not 
discharge their load quite so promptly 
as those flowing through more barren 
country. They defer delivery. Some of 
the rainfall soaks through the ground 
until it strikes some impenetrable layer, 
and then flows along that until it comes 
out of the ground somewhere as a spring. 
Therefore, spring water is part of the 
rainfall and subject to the same irregu- 
larities. Springs do noticeably fail dur- 
ing a prolonged dry spell. 

What I am trying to point out is that 
all sources of water supply, except the 
oceans, are subject to interference by 
the vagaries of nature, and all are de- 
pendent on rainfall. We measure the 
ability of a stream to deliver its load of 
water by determining the “run-off,” 
which is the rate of discharge in units. 
Lakes, woods and swamps. do influence 
this run-off, and the more of them there 
are within the watershed area of a 
stream the less violent the fluctuation 
in the flow of the stream. Springs are 
a small and unimportant source of re- 
tarding this run-off, and add very iittle 
one way or the other to the general in- 
fluences that make the value of a water- 
power. 

So, then, we are right back to the 
miller with his “never-failing spring-fed” 
waterpower and, like the giraffe, “the’ 
aint any sich annimmul.” We _ have 
waterpowers, some good and some not so 


good, but all have a certain amount of 
merit and value. The people who seem 
to know least about them are the own- 
ers themselves, if the owners are mill- 
ers. Pick out any waterpower mill you 
happen to know of in your neighbor- 
hood, and you are safe in betting a ten 
to one shot that the owner, if he is a 
miller, will not have the slightest idea 
about how many square miles of water- 
shed area supply his dam, or the mini- 
mum and maximum run-off, or the cubic 
feet of water required ‘to develop a 
horsepower at his mill. Try this on your 
nearest waterpower miller. 

On the other hand, when the public 
utility man comes along looking for a 
place te produce electricity, don’t bet a 
cent on anything. He knows in advance 
all about the waterpower, and has more 
information in his head than the miller 
who has owned the power for 50 years. 
He lets the miller talk long and loud 
about this never-failing stream and the 
springs as thick as your arm that gush 
out from hillsides and even from the 
bottom of ponds, and supply all the 
water needed at all times and in all 
seasons. He has in his pocket a flow 
sheet and other data that make a liar 
of the miller, but never mind, he lets 
him talk and rave, and in the end gets 
what he wants. Some time later the 
miller wakes up to find that his mill is 
a good user of power, has a constant 
load, and provides what electrical men 
call an ideal “load factor,” and the 
power is worth more to him than to the 
electrical concern, even in the face of 
that “never-failing spring-fed” illusion. 

For years now the mills for sale ads 
in all milling papers have carried the 
story of these wonderful waterpowers 
that belong to mills. I am sure it could 
not happen in any other line of business. 
I don’t attempt to solve the riddle as to 
why millers as a class are so grossly ig- 
norant about the principal item that 
gives value to their properties. I doubt 
if this story will do much good, and the 
next batch of milling papers I open will 
no doubt somewhere carry an ad offer- 
ing for sale a mill with a “never-failing 
spring-fed” waterpower. I hope so, for 
then I can again go to bed with a smile 
after a hard day of struggles and dis- 
appointments, and laugh myself into 
good nature and a good night’s sleep. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 
1923— Flour,bbl 


Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
. $1.24 $ .946 
901 
871 


cll oll eel ae on 
t 


February 
January 
1922— 
December 
November 
October 
September .... 


February 
January 

1921— 
December 
November 
October 
September .... 
August 
July 

Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

1922*° $5.6 $1.25 $ .7 


: 


*Calendar years. 





The starch industry of Poland is being 
rapidly reconstructed. There are in 
Poland, exclusive of Posen and Pomera- 
nian provinces, 33 starch factories, com- 
pared with 18 in 1922. These factories 
have an exportable surplus of about 
40,000 metric tons. 


August 15, 1923 


United States—Fiscal Year Exporis 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus 
154,950,971 
208,321,091 
293,267,637 
122,430,724 
178,582,673 
34,118,853 
149,831,427 11,942, 
173,274,015 16,52 
259,642,633 16, 
92,393,775 11,821, 
91,602,974 11,3 
30,160,212 11, 
23,729,302 10, 
46,679,876 9 
66,923,244 10 
100,371,057 13 
76,569,423 15, 
£4,973,291 13 
4,394,402 8, 
44,230,169 3 
114,181,420 
154,856,000 
132,061,000 


Flour, bbig 
14,882,714 
15,796,824 
16,183,234 
22,651,261 


148,231,000 
79,562,000 
60,650,000 
76,103,000 
88,415,000 

117,121,000 

157,280,000 

150,565,000 

153,253,000 : 
46,000,000 9,900,000 
66,000,000 12.900,000 

102,000,000 12,900,000 
58,000,000 00,000 
85,000,000 11,000,000 
70,000,000 2,000,000 

106,000,000 9,000,000 
95,000,000 6,900,000 
55,000,000 11,000,000 
54,000,000 12,000,000 


Bah a Fk tek tet fk tk ek kt tt 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Years ending 
June 30— Barley 
ee 18,193 


Oats 
18,574 
15,987 

4,302 


Corn 
94,064 


2,380 

9,435 

30,768 953 
101,973 13,692 





Austria—Imports 


Imports of flour into Austria in 1921 and 
1920, as officially reported, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 

——Fiour— 
Wheat Rye 

From— 1920 1921 1920 
Germany 52 a 3 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Roumania 
Switzerland 
Jugo-Slavia 
Hungary 
United States 
Others 


9 
1,575 
46 


a_i 


95 30 


Totals 2,505 


*Included in ‘‘others.” 


Imports of grain into Austria in 1921 and 
1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Rye Barley 

245 6 

1 


Corn 
162 


Netherlands as + 
Roumania ee 282 
Switzerland a 
Jugo-Slavia 714 4,625 
Hungary 140 ~=—-:5 30 
United States...... - 25 
Czecho-Slovakia.. *.... 85 
Others 101 


1,329 


y 
Netherlands 
Roumania 
Switzerland 
Jugo-Slavia 
Hungary 
United States 
Czecho-Slovakia .. * 12 -* 
21 1,132 
Totals 477 (5,119 
*Included in “others.” 
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